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A “Cheek Test” 


in Dental Knowledge that your 
pupils will enjoy! 


It’s simple— it’s helpful—it’s fun! Each member of the class checks which answer 
he or she believes is right. See how many of your pupils can make a perfect score! 








Our teeth are composed of ivory 


RIGHT 





WRONG 





The white, outer part of our teeth, which our 
tooth brush cleans regularly, is enamel. Under 
it is a softer substance which is called the den- 
tine. There is no ivory at all in our teeth. The 
statement is wrong. 





Soft foods are bad for our gums 


RIGHT 





WRONG 








Soft foods require litthe chewing. Therefore, 
they do not give our gums the exercise they 
need for health. Since we eat so many soft foods, 
we should massage our gums to help keep them 
strong and healthy. The statement is right. 





_—_— 


A Gum Massage Drill is only for soldiers | 


RIGHT 





WRONG 








Thousands of boys and girls take part in Gum 
Massage Drills every day. Right in the class- 
room, their teachers explain the value of gum 
massage for firmer gums and stronger teeth. 
The statement is wrong. 











We should brush our teeth once a week 
RIGHT____ 


WRONG 





Not ence a week—but at least twice a day, we 
should brush our teeth. And remember, at the 
same time, that we should massage our gums. 
For healthy gums are just as important as clean 
teeth are. The statement is wrong. 





A bright smile is as precious as a jewel 


RIGHT 





WRONG 





A bright, winning smile is something we will 
always be proud of—it’s as precious as a jewel. 
To our teacher and our dentist who help us to 
safeguard our smile we should be very thankful. 
The statement is right. 








ODAY more teachers than ever before have 
{po hands with America’s modern den- 
tists in teaching children the proper care of 
teeth and gums. Ipana is proud to play a part 
in this great educational work and hopes that 
this “Quiz Series” will be of further help in 
promoting better dental health for your pupils. 
Place this page on the wall and use it in your 
dental health lessons. 


Published in the interest of better health by 
BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 





F REE—Colored wall chart entitled “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?”; new Ipana Dental Certificate and 
other classroom material will be sent you. Write 
Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. 41, 626-A Fifth Ave. 











N. Y. C., giving name of school and principal. 
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LET THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST ARTISTS 





The unmatched talents of the world’s 
greatest artists and the world’s greatest 
composers are yours to use in the class- 
room whenever you wish. Victor Records 
make them your assistants in the teach- 
ing of scores of subjects. As a result, les- 
sons are injected with vibrant life—stu- 
dents learn faster, and with greater interest. 


FAR Modern schools stay modern with 
oe 1) RCA Tubes in their sound equipment, 





H H 
¢ New Victor Record albums for school iD 
bj use. Send coupon or ask your RCA /P 
+ a 


Victor dealer for free list of others. 


Inptan Music or tux Sourawesr, UST 
Aibum P.49, Authentic recordings PRICE 
by Laura C. Boulton of Apache, 

Navaho, Hopi, Pueblo, Zuii, ' 
Mohave, 


tribes. . 


laos, 
Pima, and ao Indian 

$6.50 
AMERICAN Secs Sones. Album P 
41. Poor Way faring Stranger, Spring- 
field Mountain, Street Cries, ete 
4dmerican Ballad Singers 


2.00 
Swine Your Pauwrnen, Album ¢ 
34. Square Dances or Quadrilles, 

with calls ewe Hae x 3.25 
Muetcat Ammnicana, Album ©.28 

Khapsody in Blue, When Day is 
Done, Porgy and Beas, etc. Raymond 
Paige and His Orchestra (60 inetru- 
menta) . 


mae 3.50 
Bayou Battaps or tHe Loutstana 
Piantations, Album M-728. From 
“Bayou Ballads of the Louisiana 
Plantations” as collected by Mina 
Bernard Monroe. Sung by Marguerite 
Castellanos Taggart, Soprano . 

Trademarke “Victor” and “RCA 
Vietor™ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Ine 


2.75 






















AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 
FOR SCHOOLS 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC.. CAMDEN, N.J 
A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
IN CANADA: RCA VICTOR CO., LTD., MONTREAL 














OW TO USE 
THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Pa%ss PERHAPS because spring is 
coming, or perhaps because 
they see young animals on the farms, 
children like to draw animals in April. 
On pages 25, 26, 27, and 28 are 
drawings which will help children to 
draw a bird, burro, dog, pig, 
chicken, and horse. 

Whether children are drawing ani- 
mals from memory, drawing with the 
them, drawing from 
toy animals, or looking at pictures, 
we will do well to emphasize some of 
the following points. 

Imagine a line drawn across the 
back of the cow, burro, horse, or 
dog, and then down its front legs, 
across the ground to its hind legs, and 
up to its back again. Does the space 
enclosed by this line make a square 
or a rectangle? This will help to get 
the proportion. 

Notice the backs of the cow and 
the horse. Notice that the back of 
the cow is straighter than the back 
of the horse. This will help to get 
the characteristic lines of each. 

Notice that the cow’s head is 
bulkier than the horse’s head. 

Notice the dog on page 26. Two 
of its legs are drawn shorter than 
the other two because they are far- 
ther away. This will be true in 
drawing the burro, horse, and cow. 

Notice the line in the hind leg of 
the dog. It goes slanting backwards 
and then straight down. This will 
be true of the hind legs of the burro, 
horse, and cow. 

When drawing the cow, burro, 
dog, and pig, notice which direction 
the ears point and how long they are. 

How far out in front of the body 
does the head of each animal extend? 

The children who learn to draw a 
bird like the one on page 25 will be 
able to draw other birds. One simple 
way to draw such a bird is as follows. 
Begin with the top of the bill. Draw 
the curved line of the top of the 
head; then follow through all the way 
to the end of the tail. Now draw the 


cow, 
hen, 


animals before 











PRIMARY TRAINING 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Nursery School ® Kindergarten e Primary 


Located in Central Chicago * Accredited + 46th Year 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
'X-WEEK SESSION—June 23 to August 1 
Two. WEEK SESSIONS—June 23 to July 3 and July 7 to July 18 
Courses by Experts in EDUCATIONAL METHODS - CHILD DEVELOPMgy; 
- THE ARTS .- Including 
SOCIAL STUDIES LANGUAGE ARTS and READING—NATURE STUDY ARITHMET\ 
PSYCHOLOGY and MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD — FAMILY R TION. 
SHIPS TESTING andEVALUATION—MUSIC RHYTHMIC and DRAMATIC ACTIViTE: 
INDUSTRIAL and FINE ARTS 

Write for Summer Bulletin. Address HERMAN HOFER HEGNER, Py residen 
Box B, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, tl. 
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STUDENTS PREPARED for PROFESSIONAL Ms of the ve Ceminal Offered pd L West CHOC 
cial Att ang lilustpetion, Lettering, Deslen’ Colee, Industrial Design.” OD Cis OP ns igi a 
SCHOOL: Dress Design, French Cutting, Pattern-Making, Line, »ric Analy +. Merchandising 94 
ing, Bu odeling, Style Reporting and Fashion Advertising, Fashion Enscative Training, Shopping Se 
ice, Millinesy, Foch oo iustration, Interior Decoration 
ADVANCEMENT... . EXCEPTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
WILLIAM F, RAY, President, RUTH WADE RAY, Dir., 116 S. Michigan Bivd., Dept, 
i) aul FOR TEACHERS—JUNE 23 to AUG. 1 
UNIVERSITY . . - 
Chuage Acarefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and a» 
Chicago proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prot 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 
Fully Accredited COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicags, il 
om SUMMER SCHOOL Growing in Popularity 4 , 
= Vel llow the trend to Wheaton this summer for rare blending of profitable study, Christian fellowship, and recreated] > 
- 7 portunities. Credits apply toward degrees. Complete curriculum in Liberal Arts. Varied olet tion of activoal \ 
& es Re including Music, Lectures, special courses, etc. Teachers, Administrators, College students, and Christian sonal \ ‘ 
fois CO find stimulation and advancement \ 
‘ a ; Inter- session start» June 16. Two four-week terms begin June 24 and July 26 
. Bulletin free on request. Address \ 
CHRISTO ET a \ 
ameeeiey ENOCK C. DYRNESS, Director, Box IN-41, Wheaton College, Wheaton, \ 
\ 
Eotablished 1686 A service for Colleges, Secondary and 
A L R t 4 | Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 
\ 


demand. Send for information. 
Member Nati 1 Association Teachers Agencies 
§35 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Home Office: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 














TEACHERS New openings are being created for teachers by changing oss 
in 1941. We give careful attention both to experienced te 
AGENCY and to beginners. We lave excellent openings, too, for specie 
and administrators. We serve carefully the interests of * 
CHICAGO executives and teachers. Early registration is an advantage 


Our Service is 
Nationwide 


Member of National Association of Teachers’ 
Address: 1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson ~» Chines 





TEACHERS AGENCY Good teachers needed. “Exc 
Missoula, Mont. partments, particularly Music and vocational subject 
Member N.A.T.A. |.For best placement register with Huff's NOW-s* 


ALASKA AND THE WEST 


“Excellent opportunities all & 





Unexcelled 


Certification booklet free to members rior placement service for over a quarter of a centw! 
Re ae Good Teachers in were 
b>} ‘ 
< / ROCKY) 7 ' TEA e/a ay SPECIAL SERVICE —Write today for infor 
3 AGENCY tion and our six Special Services to teacher 
410 U'S.Nar Bann BLOG Denver. Coco Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Me 








PAUL YATES ™. 


Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agen 


616 South Michi Avenue, Chicago 
em eee Established 1906 





CLARK-BREWER [12.28 Rem |e | Li Be 
CHICAGO, _Lyon & Healy Building ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree — 


Grade Teachers Wanted 


Kansas 





Also Normal Critic and Supervisory position’. 









Ss Demand for grade teachers with degree has far ores 

TEACHERS AGENCY ‘"PPly for past several seasons. Excellent opp TA 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. for critic work for those with M. A. degree. Member N. A. 

ae sas City, Me 

Western Reference and Bond Association, 23% Mirrg., Exchange Bide-, Katie ve iam 
39th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers from Kindergarten to U niversity 


underside of the bill, the front of 
the neck, the breast, and all the way 
to the end of the tail. Add wings, 
eye, and so on. Draw the legs slant- 





Educational Dept. (R-4) 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 

Please send me the free list of Special 
Victor Records for school use. 
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owe ing forward. (Continued on page 4) - bureau in the ¥ 
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The three premi- 
um publications 
listed here are not 
second-rate publi- 
cations but are pop- 
ular teachers’ re- 
ference books, orig- 
inally sold at $2.00 
to $5.00 per copy. 

This offer is for a 
mited time only. 





WITH YOUR ORDER FOR $6.00 OR 
MORE CONSISTING OF A COM.- 
BINATION OF PICTURE SCRIPTS AND 


MOTHER HUBBARD’S SEATWORK CUPBOARD. 


the 
the 
and 


include 31 titles of correlated 
reading material for elemen- 
tary grades. Edited and de- 
veloped by staff members of 
the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


l. Airplanes 

2. Antonio 

3. Along the Busy River 

4. Binkie and the Fireman 

Boats 

6. Bread 

7. Children Come and Sing 

8. Coast Guard, The 

9. Don’t Wash My Ears 

10. Experiment Book 

11. Fireboat 

12. Fire! Fire! 

3. How to Make Marionettes 

14. How to Make Toy: 

15. Keo, The Otter 

16. Maria, Mello and Chiquito 

17. Mathilda, The Old Fash 
ioned Hen 

18. Old Strawberry and Molly 

19. On the Road 

20. Owney, The Postal Dog 

21. Penny Penguin 

22. Picnic, The 

23. Poems of Today 

24. Story of Milk, A 

25. Tabby and The B 

26. Trains 

27. Trains of Long Ago 

28. Tugboat, The 

29. Two Littl 
Their Sheep 

30. Wooden Bear, The 

31. World Is Round, The 


oat Fire 


Navahos Dip 


Price 10c each, 


YOUR CHOICE 


Through 


by Reely and Randall 


A book of stories of room i 
childhood days of 
write of poem 
stories for chil- 
Seven full page any 
illustrations 
four other illustration 
Book 
having 208 pages. 


dren 





E. M. HALE 


















The Newspaper in Creative Expression 


Golden the Classroom by Hariman and Schumaker 
. by Reschke and Reschke Edited by the Progressive Education 
Windows Edited by Kirkpatrick and Association, 


Conrad, 
The Newspaper in the Class- 


Presents the views of 63 educators and 
their experiences with school children in 
profusely illustrated, helping them to model with clay, make 
provides specific suggestions and block prints, compose music, make pup- 
instructions on how to use the pets, express their thoughts and feelings 
newspaper in connection with through prose, poetry and the dramatic 
subject taught in the forms including the dance and choral 
Twenty- school speaking. 

Contains 382 pages beautifully Beautifully printed, and handsomely 
printed and case bound in fancy case bound, profusely illustrated in four 
Buctkram with cover wrap. color process, 480 pages, 


6x7'. inches 





MOTHER HUBBARD'S SEATWORK CUPBOARD 








Including the New Mother Hubbard’s Picture I, 

Dictionary and Getting Ready for Numbers. wit 

Getting Ready to Read ; 

Reading Shelf No. “A,” each 40¢, 
postpaid; two or more $0¢, post- 
age extra. 

Reading Shelf No. 1, each 32e, 
postpaid; two or more 24e, 
postage extra. 
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GETTING 
READY 
REAG 


Reading Shelf No. 2, each 32e, 
postpaid; two or more 24e, 
postage extra. 


Mother Hubbard Seatwork Cup- 
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7] 
board Picture Dictionary. 2 ’ PaRD 
Reading Shelf “D,” each 52¢, if 0/ Pleny 
postpaid; two or more 39e, F 
postage extra. . vm “ CT ig Ne 


Our Community. 

Reading Shelf No, 3, each 32e, 
postpaid; two or more 24e, 
postage extra. 

My Book of Indians. 

Reading Shelf No. 4, each 32e, postpaid; 
two or more 24e, postage extra, 

My Book of Pilgrims. 


Reading Shelf No. 5, each 32e, postpaid; 
two or more 24¢, postage extra. 
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Getting Ready for Numbers. 
Number Shelf No. 1, each 40e, postpaid; 
two or more 30¢, postage extra. 
Making Numbers Tell True Stories. 
Number Shelf No. 2, each 36e, postpaid; two or more 27e, postage extra, 


Numbers at Work, 
Number Shelf No. 3, each 32¢, postpaid; two or more 24¢, postage extra. 


Mother Hubbard’s Seatwork Cupboard may be ordered by individual 
titles or in any desired assortment. 





| 
Through Golden Windows | 


GENTLEMEN 
Send me one copy FREE with 
my order for 


The Newspaper in Classroom 


Creative Expression 


| 
TOTAL } 


postage extra. AND QUANTITY 
Complete set COM PANY 
of 31. titles 
$3.25, postage ia U & L | . MH E w 5 
paid, - 

E A U < L A l R E Cash enclosed NAME 

nd C. O. D. ADDRESS 
WwW | 4 a ©) | ° | | ah op account CITY STATE 
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JUNIOR ARTS 
and ACTIVITIES 


Frankly, we are making this special “get-ac- 
quainted” bargain offer to increase our circula 
tion list and to avoid, to a certain extent, the 
avalanche of subscriptions which come in after 
the Fall term opens, taxing our subscription de- 
partment to the limit. 




























Send in your subscription NOW--and receive 
3 free issues—-get the benefit of the many spring 
projects and helps at a time when you need them. 
More than that, if after you receive the April 
issue and have looked it over, you 
are not satisfied, you may cancel 
your subscription within 10 days 
Could any offer be fairer than 
that? 





JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


| 740 Rush Street | 
THE “IDEA” MAGAZINE | crc, tino 
“ate , . P | Yes, I desire to take advantage of your special “‘get | 
Created through the collabo wequainted ubseription offer $ free issues April 
ration of teachers and super | May and June, 1941- with a year ubseription to | 
visors in the elementary yu r Arte and A “er Semi me the April | 
, " tient stintiast all treel my nbeeripet bom | 
yrades., Unequaled in the | ithin 10 day therwise T will send $2.00 (06 addi 
amount of practical usable | ional for Canadian postage) by May 5, 1941, and re | 
project material in each issue. vive Junior Arts & Activitic June 1942 
Pupils progress more rapidly | | 
; Nan 
because they're happy and in 
terested. New up-to-date, | | 
Achebe 
aves your time and energy. | | 
‘ “ 
iat | 
me Ua 





— \\\Iye 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITIES > v 


for STUDY and RECREATION gy 
Y 


SUMMER SESSION 


, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 


. Ex1 ENSIVE offerings in all fields of study under 
> distinguished local faculty members and representatives 
from more than 40 other colleges and universities. Over 650 
courses are offered to meet the nceds of more than 7000 
students. The American way of life evaluated. International 
affairs interpreted. Combine all the pleasures of a Cali 
fornia vacation with purposeful study. Choice of 4 to 12 y 
week programs — 3 opening dates. Send for complete in : 
formation. Address THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. 


8 Weeks Division 
6 Weeks Division 
4 Weeks Division 


June 16 to Aug. 7 
June 28 to Aug. 7 
Aug.7 to Aug. #0 











Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren's demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenearlake. Cultural edu 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Write for list of successful alumnae. 

of Educa’ 


Box 114-0 EVANSTON, KL. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. Big pay, short hours and 
pleasant work. Write immediately to Franklin 
institute, Dept R230, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling you how to qualify for them. 


APPLICATION $100 
25 PHOTOS I 


On Genuine Moentone, Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2')x3', guaran- 


S5 th 


Car 





EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 





eltciimeeyeilele). 


Many Finish in 2 Years 








teed. Send good photo or snapshot. Goasrapldly as your timeand abilities per- 
Original returned unharmed. Same mit. Equivalent to resident school work— 
day service, Established, 1898. prepares for entrance to college. Standard H. 8. texts 
supplied. Dipl warded. Credit for H. S. sabjects already 

7 MOEN PHOTO SERVICE : Seen. "Me oa ine A tft + 
868 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wis. American School, Dept. H+ 423, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 










How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 2) 


On page 27 the hen and chickens 
are drawn in simple lines. They are 
simple enough for the children in the 
first grade to draw. Even children 
in upper grades will enjoy drawing 
them on Easter cards. 

Children will have difficulty in 
drawing the feet of the hen. They 
usually draw them too small. En- 
courage the children to draw the feet 
large enough. Tell them to draw 
slanting lines for the hen’s legs. Then 
draw quite a long line slanting for- 
ward, and after that the other lines 
to complete the foot. 

The progressive art teacher today 
thinks it is more important for chil- 
dren to use design, color, and imagi- 
nation in their drawings of animals 
than to make accurate animal draw 
She shows the children how to 
draw the animals to satisfy their en- 
thusiasm for realism, and, having 
done this, she then tries to stimulate 
them to work out something creative 
in the way of design. The following 
may serve as a type lesson to lead the 
children from the realistic to some- 
thing with more of an art quality. 

The teacher says, “Who knows 
what a tapestry is?” 

“A piece of cloth,” says Johnny. 

“Yes, what sort of cloth?” 

“It has a design on it.” 

“Yes,” says the teacher, “it usually 
is an interesting pattern of colored 
spots. Would you like to make a pic- 
ture that is like a design, not just 
like a photograph?” Then the teacher 
draws on the blackboard as follows, 
erasing each picture before she starts 
the next one. 

Twenty-four chickens all in a row. 

A hen with three chickens follow- 
ing her, another hen and three chick- 
ens following, and still another hen 
and three chickens following. 

A horse and a cow walking along 
beside each other. Three hens abreast 
behind the horse and cow. Ten little 
chickens abreast behind the hens. 

A barn on a hill. A winding road. 
Cows all along the road. They are 
going into the barn. The nearer they 
are to the barn, the farther away they 
are and the smaller. 

“A parade,” says Willie, “and it 
makes a pattern on the road.” 

“Yes,” says the teacher, “and 
fields of things planted make designs, 
sometimes striped, sometimes dotted. 
You can put them in your picture.” 

Then the children are eager to be- 
gin drawing. Let us say that they 
have a piece of paper 12” x 12”. 
They are using wax crayons. As they 
work, the teacher holds up one pic- 
ture after another, praising the chil- 
dren because they have pressed hard 
on the colors and made interesting 
patterns, ; 

Drawings on pages 28 and 29 will 
help children in grades one, two, and 
three to draw people. Those on page 
26 will help children in grades four, 
five, six, and seven. The advanced 
children in grade three will be able to 
draw people like those on page 26. 

Teachers should give many art les- 
sons to help children to draw people. 
The drawings shown are types. For 
example in the (Continued on page 5) 


ings. 








MODERN Low, 
HECTOGRA>, 


WritO 


Called “teacher's pet” because it is the Kreatest |e, 
time and money saver offered to the busy lark, 
Ideal for examination questions, lessons, Progr 
ete. Makes over 100 clear copies per impress 
Instantly ready for repeated use. Works very fy. 
as paper does not stick and tear. Transparent, 94, 
leas, non-sticky, {,. 
indefinitely, Ask ® 
pet) houte ri 
w ITO oe order dirp, 
at these 

low prices, ey 


Complete Outfy 
674" x 1136" Panstiy 
9" x 1154" Pan 13 
10" x 15" Pans rT 

Plus taxiniy | 
Write for prices on refills, | 
























ROSS LABORATORIES *°2),8. terme} 








| photos that get you the job, 










APPLICATION 
20 PHOTOS sy 


Size 2'.. x 3'«, As GOOD or BETTER Than the Origins! 
Send any size photo it will be returned UNiRjur 
All orders filled within 24 hours, It’s NOt 8 ques 
but how good, Get », 
Twenty thous 
teachers will tell you they get better pictures » 


tion of how many photos 


Jaster service from the 


NATIONAL PHOTO COMPaAny 
Westport Office, Kansas City, Mo 
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“The Amazing 48!” 
That's the best thumbnail description 
of the exciting new ALPHACOLOR pu. 
tels. Yes, a range of 48 brillien 
smooth-working, American-made oi. 
ors in a box you'll enjoy working from 
For a limited time only we are offering 
a full size, deluxe box for $2.00... 
pay the postage anywhere in the Unite 
States. Address Dept. IT-441. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPAN! 
HICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOKS 


WANTED 
SALESMEN—SALESWOMEN 


Teachers and Educators Preferred 
Selling Experience Not Necessary 








 ACKBOARDS = 


2 








We have openings on our sales staff for 
men or women interested in adding 
their present incomes, by selling on : 
liberal commission arrangement, a fi 
new series of basal texts, library book 
and workbooks. Positions available thi 
spring or summer. 

FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. N.1. — 1257 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


EDU 









Save time 


py orderins 
from this ¢ 
of leading | 
stock. 


A twent 


grvice is 1 


Write for n 


Bureau ol 
and Serv 
UNIV 
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Be sur 


—— 














Designs for Windou Decorations! Yes - 
all in hectograph ink for your amen 
$1.00 postpaid. Only $.80 postpaid, : 
accompanying your subscription to H 
Instructor Magazine. Send your order ' 
F. A. OweN Pustisninc CoMPant 
Dansvitte, N.Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
» TESTS - 


Save time and transportation cost 
by ordering your educational tests 
from this office. Test publications 
of leading publishers are carried in 
stock. 

A twenty-four hour shipment 
grvice is featured. 

Write for new Catalog and Price List. 

Bureau of Educational Research 

and Service, Extension Division 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
lowa City, lowa 


Be sure to mention The lastructor 


BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 


Trees - Industrials - Old Masters 





flowers - Animals - 


The finest and only au 
thentie collection. Make 
ehool work easier for 
eachers, more fascinating 
or pupils 1500 subject 
‘4 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animala 
Special selection of 43 bird 
pietures $1.00 Proygres- 
ive Views 6x inches of 


leading American indus 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lamm 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete 





























pbior end for Catalog with Prices 
pe JOSEPH H.DODSON co. 
- 821 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, Illinois 
) cal. 
rom 
Pring 
0 DRATEX 
ued The Extra 
Value Shade 
ANY Cloth 
Obtainable 
OI only in 
— DRAPER 
= ats sight-saving 
BRUEHES SHADES 
, "aeeen oy va r Free Samples o 
'N WAINTEN ANCE EXPENSE a tan color Yor ase 
< vm inside light ane 
ed WONT PINHOLE OF CRACK black pons 
, darkenin Vin. 
» val Education Rooms. Address Dept. N-4. 
a ‘LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO., Spiceland, Ind. 
Mm % 
= PROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
i | The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
iY EIGHTH GRADE 
go COMMENCEMENT 
= EXERCISES 


and 
nee 
hen 
Tut 
r lo 








Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 


quired. Dept. TI. 
THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Fighth Grade Commencement 





furaish caps and gowns for Migh Schools and Colleges 
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«Care of the Teeth» 


Shows how to make 
feeth’’ a fascinating pupi!l-par 
Poll of teaching materia 
Send We for copy ith it we 
will send FREER catalog of denta 
health material lietin s hook let. 
pamphlets, posters ‘ 
stories, araded reac ‘in vw and color 
ing ae work 








’ Dept. 84,212 East Superior St. 
toe - Chicago, iinols 


Send For 32-Page Booklet 


“Care of 


Am an Dental Association 





AWARD PINS 


Made like tig for Spelling, Attendance, Punctuality, 
eportment, Scholarship. 

Plain Cateh Lae Safety Catch 40« 

more 10 per cent leas 

CLASS RINGS ane PINS 
ups and Trophie 
c. winsne 4 — Ream 715-" 
30 West ps5! 





Lote of 12 or 


Chicago, tilinois 








oe FREE CATALOG -— PINS and RINGS 


Clase pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices frorn 3c up. 
Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 
Dept. 1, METAL ARTS CO., Ine, Rochester, M. ¥. 
es 














New York Book Publisher re 
apectfully — ite worth - while 
manuacripte for publication 

H AVENUE, NEW YORK 


*WANTED 


FORTUNY’S, 87 FIFT 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 

drawings on pages 28 and 29, the 
hands are made like balls instead of 
with five stick fingers, as many little 
children draw them. The features are 
omitted to make 
the drawings look more like children, 
for when small children try to draw 
the 


side-view faces 


side-view noses and lips, results 
look like grownups. 

The legs are made with two lines 
for each leg to give thickness, instead 
of with one line for each leg, as little 
children draw them. 


The 


Little children draw very short arms. 


arms are made long enough. 


The drawings on page 26 are types 
for older children to draw. For 
with the 
grade, children like draw 


mouths, 


CX- 


ample, beginning fourth 


to noses, 


and so on, in side-view faces. 


At first their results do not satisfy 
them, but if the teacher will encour 
age them to correct their mistakes, 


they will try many times. They usu- 
ally make the noses too long. Have 
them draw with light pencil lines and 
erase when it is necessary. 

Children usually 
line 


do not make the 
from the chin to the neck long 
enough. The teacher can help them 
to correct this mistake. 

When children in the upper grades 
say, “I can’t draw hands,” 
er will do well to encourage them to 
pose for each other, book. 
If this is too hard, she can say to the 
child, “You hold the book. On the 
blackboard I will draw a picture 
your hands holding the book. 
drawing will help you to 
hands.” 

The picture at the bottom of page 
26 should help the children to draw a 
and 


t he teach 


holding a 


of 
My 


dra wit he 


many smaller 
Such a 
wonderful 


composition with 


larger things in it. picture 


also gives a opportunity 


for coloring. The banana tree on this 
page is simple enough for primary 


children to draw. 


— The letters and the figures on 
pages 25 and 30 are the simple 


kind which can be cut out of colored 
paper. Most elementary teachers still 
use paper cutting for posters. Schools 
which use tempera paints for posters 
will be helped by these pages, for chil- 
better 
letters and figures. 

One could combine the poster and 
calendar idea. One child might 
make a poster reading “How .many 
birds have you seen?” Then on the 
big calendar close by, children could 
draw a little bird on the day they saw 
The drawing might be crude. 
The idea is the important part. 


dren do work with simple 


one. 


What lovely flower bouquets 
these would be for a spring 
party! Children love to wear things 


One of our kinder- 
garten teachers was absent on Valen- 
tine Day. She 
to cach child. 

yellow daisy on a lace doily. 


pinned on them. 


little bouquet 
It consisted of a fresh 


sent 


The solution of one practical 
problem such as the one de- 
scribed here should be an inspiration 
to teachers to work out solutions for 
other school problems that arise. 


Page 
32 


very Teacher Should Have This 


PICTURE 
‘ HISTORY of 
@ NATIONAL 





EAUTIFUL CARDS in full color showing official action pictures of the 
U. S. Soldier, Sailor, Marine, and Airman in training from Induction 
| through Period of Enlistment. 


| Step-by-step progress in the training of America’s armed forces, explained by 
illustrated text, revealing the internal workings of the various branches of Service 
in a manner easy to understand. 


Explanation of uniforms, insignia, Service customs, use of modern equipment as 
an aid to identification of officers as well as a means of keeping abreast of the news. 


Interesting pictures and descriptions of specialized fields of training open to 
new recruits. 


Pictures and text compiled from official records under expert supervision. 
illustrated by capable American artists who have caught the juvenile point of 
view. Written in easy language for school children to grasp. 


Invaluable aid to teaching current American history, in inspiring patriotism and 
love of country. 


Every Student Should Own a Set / 





GUM, INCORPORATED 
4865 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gentlemen: | am interested in your Picture History of present Defense Mobilization, Kindly send me 


specimen pictures without obligation, and details as to how you have been able to make these cards 
available to my pupils with the purchase of good quality gum for only one cent. 





| NAME aeccalstiblenandsiaeie 
| SCHOOL 
| Wes 


NUMBER OF PUPILS IN CLASS.... . 





| 1 | me Lox 
| Rockie al cal 
pet w, the | 

‘ for sur ! 
, passed Ir t 
t ( ! 1 hil ech iz 
te to the Rocky M 
National Park, and untain climbing 


Two Terms: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, | 


a 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. T.) 


Please send , i 1 n and Buller 














UNIVERSITY 
/ DENVER 
Grae Se | a 


Serves teachers and others seeking 
inspiration and professional growth 
Current Trends Emphasized 
Graduate and Undergraduate work in Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Librarianship, Education 


“> en £5 


KO KD He 
mere 


Recreational Opportunities Unexcetled 
Enjoy week-ends in the Rockies! 


TWO TERMS 
June 16 to July 21 to 
July 18 Aug. 22 
Fees determined by 
courses taken 





Address Postcard Request to DEPARTMENT 8, 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER for complete bulletin. 





THE NEW BOOKS 





‘a 


For Tie TEACHER 
Tue Acriviry Scnoor, a Basic Piu- 
LosopHy ror Tracers, by Gustav G. 
Schoenchen. 359 pp. Cloth. $2.50. 


New York. 


Longmans, Green and Co. 


This book analyzes the pedagogical 
method and philosophy which led to 
the present emphasis on the activity 
school. As man is a physical, mental, 
and social being, true education must 
help him develop in all three direc- 
tions. This is the aim of the activ- 
ity school. The study is based on the 
work of two leading authoritics— 
John Dewey in the United States, and 


the late Eduard Burger in Europe. 


Richard James 
$1.00. The 


Camprirnge Toniciur! by 
Hurley. 104 pp. Cloth, 
Peak Press. Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Here is a book for whoever wants 
to tell a story well. Full of material 
as well as of method, its particular 
value lies in the field of the adoles- 


cent and the grownup, for whom 


there is far less storytelling material 
than for the younger child. 


Due Curricutum ov Mopern Epuca 
rion, by Franklin Bobbitt. 419 pp. 
Cloth. $2.75. McGrau Hill Book Com- 


New York. 


The author points out that the ex- 


pany, Inc. 


periences of living are the forces that 
educate. Therefore it is the duty of 
the school, the home, and the com 
munity to see that the experiences 
provided are sound and build toward 
a good life. le analyzes the areas 
into which our lives are divided and 


explains how we develop therein. 


DRAMATIZATIONS IN SAPETY EDUCATION, 
an annotated bibliography, prepared by 
the Safety Education Projects of the Re- 
search Division of the N.B.A. 55° pp. 
Paper. National Education Asso- 
ciation. Washington, D.C. 


S27. 


The descriptions of the safety plays 
listed in this handy booklet are es 
pecially helpful, for the teacher can 
tell at once whether the play fits her 
group from points of view of cast, 
price, audience, and theme. 


Housinc America, by John 1. Laefuer, 
and others, 80 pp. Paper. $50. The 
National Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington, D.C. 

This booklet 


tioris as: What housing information 


answers suc h ques- 


is appropriate? How may it be or- 
ganized for teaching purposes? What 
activities have proved successful? 


How may housing units be evaluated? 


Tie Prevention oF Faiture IN First 
Grape Reavine, by Howard T. Dunk 
lin. Contributions to Education, No. 
$02. II] pp. Cloth. $1.60. Bureau of 


Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
New York, 

The purpose of this study, which 
was carried out in the public schools 
of Buffalo, N.Y., is to develop a 
tentative practical program of ad- 


University. 


justed instruction in reading; to test 
such a program experimentally; and 
to make the program generally avail- 
able for use in research and practice. 


Teacner TeaMworKk witht A PROBLEM 
Pusuic, by C. R. Van Nice. 164 pp. 
Cloth $2.00. School Activities Pub 


Topeka, Kansas. 


lishing Company. 
Brief, readable, and pertinent, this 
book is concerned with the field of 
contact between the teacher and the 
public whom he serves. It applies to 
small school systems, where that con 
tact is close; and aims at stimulating 
thought and challenging discussion. 
PERACHING Moron Picrurrs, 4 
Guide to 
Materials, 
Towne 


witht 
and 
revised edition, by Mary E. 
29 pp, Paper. $35. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 


New York, 


Sources of Information 


bia University. 


This booklet will help teachers to 
find books and periodicals that deal 
with the motion picture as a teaching 
device. Educational films, theatrical 
films, and the subject of making 
movies in the school are emphasized. 


Work 
reREST IN THE 


UNirs o1 AND CENTERS OF IN 
ORGANIZATION OF THI 
Curricutum, by 
Sadie Goggans. Contributions to Educa 
lion, No. 803, 140° pp. Cloth. $1.60. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
New York. 


In this study the author attempts 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Columbia University. 


to clarify the difference between a 
pupil-centered curriculum and one 
that is centered upon subject matter. 
If you are uncertain as to which 
you are following or which you desire 
to follow, this book may help you. 


TEeExi’s AND SuPpPLEMENTARY 
READERS 
American Wiup Frowrrs, by Cecile 
Hulse Matschat. Unpaged. Boards. $.50. 
Random House. New York. 

Fourteen beautiful full-page prints 
in natural colors on glossy paper de* 
light the eye and establish more firmly 
the characteristics of some common 
American wild Opposite 
each print is a brief description of 
that flower. 


flowers. 


(Continued on page 7) 








CLASSROOM BORDER PATTERNS 






FOR EASTER: Order Hou’/ 
A/, 


Patterns for making decorative multi- 
colored borders to enliven the classroom: 
easily made by trecing end coloring the 
pattern drawings. Can sho be used for 
plain ert work, Set consists of 14 differ- 
ent and interchangeeble combination, 10 inches high, in 
Easter motif—rabbits, biddies, beshets of eggs, ete, with 
full coloring instructions, Special price te populerize ow 
material, 25< postpaid for se? of 14 patterns. Satisfaction 
quarenteed or money refunded. Order NOW direct from 
publisher se thet you will receive your set in time for Easter 
uo 
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GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK CO. 
GOn 14 PaRinO, CALA 








as desired, 


Also, Miniature Colored Pictures. 400 
and Two Cents Each, for 60 cents’ worth or more. 
Postpaid. 

FREE to teachers. 
and three Miniature Colored Pictures Catalogues, B., C., and 
D., if you give grade and school, and this box number, 13. 
beautiful new Catalogue of the Perry Pictures, 1600 small illus- 
trations in it, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


THE WORLD FAMOUS 


—Perry Pictures 


MILLIONS of them have been used in schools 


One Cent Size, 3x %'., Two Cent Size, 
10x 12, for 60 cents’ 


and homes, 
5'ext, Ten Cent Size, 


worth or more of any size 


One Cent 
Assorted 


subjects, 


An abridged catalog of the Perry Pictures, 


Our 














Summer Sessions 
for TEACHERS 


BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 30 © CLOSING FRIDAY, Aucustg 
Through its Summer Sessions for Teachers 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY offers an extensive and 
varied selection of graduate and undergrady. 
ate courses. 

The program for 1941 has been thoughtfully 
arranged to meet the educational needs of 
teachers and to provide maay inviting oppor. 
tunities for recreation. 

Write for new, illustrated booklet, graphi. 

cally describing the many advantages of 

TEMPLE curriculums and environment, 

Address office of the Registrar 
Broad St. & Montgomery Ave., Phila., Pa, 


TEMPLE 
University 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 

















Summer Sessions June 30—August 8 | 


Gain inspiration this summer by attending a 
University of California Summer Session 

where you can study under the direction ¢ 
stimulating minds and play in an invigorating 
Vacationland. %& An exceptionally wide choice 
of courses. Special lectures, recitals, drama, 
athletics. % For announcements of courses, ad 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Sesston, University of California at Los Ar 
eeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif 


Berkeley and * Los Angeles 


\ 284 


A free copy of our handy- 
Sized catalogue is yours 
for the asking. Write us. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N.Y. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Summer Session 
JUNE 23—AUG. 16, 1941 


Rich program for elementary teachers—demon- 
Stration schools—workshop—specialized courses in 
reading, language arts, social studies, science, and 
art. All the facilities of a great University— 
30 minutes from Chicago’s educational and recre- 
ational advantages. 























Graduate and undergraduate courses In: 






LIBERAL ARTS EDUCATION 
SCIENCES LAW 

SPEECH (June 16—Aug. 23) 
mMusIC COMMERCE 


(June 23—-Aug. 1) JOURNALISM 
hor Catalogue Addresa 


Director, Summer Session 
280 Lunt Bidg., Evanston, Il. 





= — L- 


ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


APPLICATION $14. 
30 PHOTOS ‘] 


Finest real photo copies, size 2'4x3's 
double weight, silk (not glossy) fine? 
Made from any photo or print. Money 

Ongin 





j returned if not satisfied. 


returned unharmed. [Prompt service 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mino. 
The Washington Boulevard Hospital 
hour dut 


School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, * 
Pleasant living quarters. H 
Latin» Chemistry essential. 





S. Graduates * average 
Maintenance free Wr 


for bulletin of full particulars and requirements 
DIRECTOR SCHOOL OF NURSING iminots 

2449 W. Washington Boulevard, Dept. N.1. Chicago, 

ee 





TENSE ll icenions 
FREE ON REQUEST 


SHING CO. 
2 60 W.40nSTREET N.Y.C. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





Tue Book OF KNowLepGe Lirrnt 
REFERENCI Liprary. 9% volumes. 63 
sp each. Boards. $1.00 a set. Rand 
yr 


\cNally & Company. Chicago. 


Learning some new and interesting 
things about the world in which they 
ive is made easy for young children 
through the use of these miniature 
eference books, in which the text 
nd the illustrations have been 
glected from The Book of Knowl- 
ige. Each volume is devoted to a 
ingle subject: The Earth, Plant Life, 
Animal Life, Our Own Life, Familiar 
Things, Wonder, The United States, 
Painting, and Men and Women. 


xom Robin YO JuNco, by Mary 1. 
urtis. Mlustrated by La muel Palmer and 
lerome Donovan. 216 pp. Cloth. $.96. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston, 
Almost every possible means of in- 
teresting children in birds has been 
ncluded in this book— 
text in conversation form; full-page 


attractive 


photographic studies of birds in nat 
ural colors; illustrations in black and 
white; end papers in color showing 
bird migration routes; a food chart; 
ind an index, 


Artrumerics, by 
Walker Cheyney, 


fue New PRrocress 
Philip A. Boyer, W. 
ind Holman White. Books A, B,C, and 
D, 158 pp. eae h. Book E, 190 pp. Pa- 
per. $.48 each. The Macmillan Com- 
New York, 


These interesting, practical work- 
books conform to the present tend 
ency of placing the mastery of the 


bany. 


more difhcult arithmetic concepts a 
grade or so in advance of that for 
merly practiced. for 
each concept and the problems relat- 


The CXercises 


ing to life experiences are numerous 
ind varied in these workbooks. 


len-A-Wetek vor Berrver ENowisit, by 
VW. A. Boylan and A. S. Taylor. Un 
aged. Paper. $.25. Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc. New York, 

This workbook consists of ten sen 
tences to be corrected each week for 
thirty weeks. If they are used in 
connection with any standard text- 
book, the sentences serve to check the 
mastery of the various grammar skills. 
Or they may be used by indi: iduals 
who need drill in grammar. 


“WorKING wittt Worps,” by F. M. 
Garver, A. N. Gingrich, and Dorothy ]. 
Wanner. Illustrations by Mabel Jones 
Woodbury and Frank L. Hubbard. 
Grades 2, 3, 7, and 8, $.39 each; 
Grades 4, 5, and 6, $.42 each. Cloth. 


From $3 to 93 
Nelson and Sons. New York. 

Ten years of research and 
years’ use as an experimental edition 
testify to the care with which this 
“ries of spelling books has been 
Prepared. Judicious use of bold type 
causes the words intended for study 
to stand out the rest of the 
text. The basic list of words 
Numbers 4084, In the lessons 2443 
related words are developed. By as- 
sOCiation, a pupil should be able to 
ell between eight and nine thousand 
words, the authors believe. 


Thomas 


pp. each. 


two 


from 
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For THE READING TABLE 


Att apout Davin, by Elizabeth Mifflin 
Boyd. Illustrated by Tony Sarg. 117 pp. 
Cloth. $1.50. The John C. Winston 
Company. Philadel phia, 

Girls and boys from seven to nine 
who like to read stories about chil 
dren like themselves will enjoy fol- 
the true-to-life 
of David and his chums. 


lowing experiences 

A thread 
woven into 
itself, 
and white. 


of character education is 
each chapter, 
Illustrations are 


complete in 


in. black 


Bitty’s Scrapsnoox, by Jane Tlarvey. 
Photographs by Edna Billings. 43 pp. 
Boards. $2.00. The Caxion Printers, 
Lid. Caldwell, Idaho. 


full-page photo- 
graph in this picture storybook is some 
descriptive text and a sketch in black 
and white. The pictures are of chil 
dren doing various happy things. The 
text tells they 
teaches a few facts about the world 


¢ pposite each 


what are doing and 


around us also. 


“CapMus Books,” selected by J. Murray 
Lee, Nora Beust, Mary K. Reely, and 
Bernadine Bailey. Ten books for each 


grade from two through six, published 
$48 fo $.99 each. 
Growine wirtt Books, Reading Guides 
A, B, and C to accompany the 
182 pp. each. Paper. $.35 each or 3 for 
$1.00. Each complete fifly-book 
ice, including Guides, $39.00, 


Kighth 


semiannually, From 


Series, 


wre 
Reading 
Cadm “ys Books, l/l 
New York. 


The Cadmus 


Avenue, 
Books are children’s 
books for recreational reading which 
have been reprinted from plates orig 
inally the property of various pub 
lishers. The quality of the paper, 
print, covers, and color work com 
pares favorably with that of more 
expensive volumes; ind sturdily re 
inforced bindings ensure long lite 
Each book has been assigned to a 
Each 
interesting preface by the 
child. ‘This 


series does not include children’s clas 
which are already 


certain level of reading ability. 
has an 
author addressed to th 
sics available in 
low-priced editions, nor does it in- 
clude books published within the last 
five years. 

A, B, and C, the 
three volumes of the teachers) man 
ual, with 
teachers and librarians with valuable 
each book. The 


identical intro 


Reading Guides 
aH 


Growing Books, provide 


information about 


three volumes have 
ductory chapters which cover, very 
thoroughly the 


subject of how to direct recreational 


and interestingly, 
reading, referring to specific books 
in the Cadmus list. The master in 
dex lists the one hundred books now 
in print by title, subject, and grade. 
The curriculum analysis has a page 
for each Cadmus book, on which the 
plot is outlined and subject-matter 


correlations are given, with othe: 
points which will help place the book 
in the hands of the right child 


Reading Guide A analyzes books for 
Grades II, III, IV. Guide B 
analyzes those for Grades III, IV, 
V. Book C analyzes those for Grades 


IV, V, and VI. 


and 
and 


(Continued on page 9) 
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How to prevent this 


Suvecks, no teacher would mind having pupils do her portrait if... 
.. te dida’t mean that they weren't paying attention. 

Pupils, as you know, don’t seribble, dawdle, or daydream if 
theyre interested, 

They don’t fool around, for instance, when they’re looking at the 
educational film, “Alaska’s Silver Millions.” It teaches them natural 
history, science, and home economics. But it entertains them at the 
same time. 

And no wonder, [Us the adventure story of the salmon and his 
strugeles in Alaska’s rushing rapids and thundering falls, 

Pupils pay just as much attention to “Jerry Pulls The Strings.” 
In this educational film, the amusing anties of puppets tell the story 
of coffee with all the history, social science, and geography that 
surround it. 

These two 35-minute films are yours to use rent-free! 
All these films cost you is the few cents return postage they take. And 
with the films, you get as many free teachers’ guides as you want, Send 


the coupon below and entertain your pupils with some education, 


To Get Either Or Both Films—Just Mail This Coupon 
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AMERICAN C 


PARK AVENUE, 


A N 


NEW YORK, 


COMPANY 


230 N. ¥- 


Home Feonomics Department 1-441, American Can Company, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








free of charge, your motion picture film: 


(Check) (1) JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS 


Please send me, 


Date required... 6. oe eee eee ween Date file will be returmed oo. cee ce eee eee eeennnnne 


Send film cheeked: [] 35 mm. sound [ 16 mm sound 


Alace nena. cc cccccccccsececececcceseresereeeeeeseerecesesecerecere . Teachers’ Cuides 


(Check) [1] ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS 


Date files will be returned. . 


sound [) 16 mm. sound [) 35 mm. silent () 16 mm silent 


Date required 


f 


Seod files cheehed: () 35 unm. 


Alne seal 


ecccererereseveseseserececesecesece . Teachers’ Guides 
I promise to return filma(«) to you on the date(s) specified above aud will prepay the return 


postage. 


Nesovse card Tithe... ccccccccccccccccccseseseeeseeeesseseeesesesereseseseseseseseseserens 


Name of School 


Revert ADDGCOGs occ cccccccccccecc ee eee ss erseseeseseeserereresesesesecerseesere 


Cheer end) BOM. oo ck cce ccs cee ccccesccesecesecscccceeescsesecseccevevesscvoccseeeeseeses 


SSeea meee ee eee SSS SE OSES SaaS eee eee ee ee eee 





COURSES IN 


MAGAZINE WRITING 


FICTION + NON-FICTION 









(er9) 




















written by children. Send only verse 


A CH 
Practica! Home Study Training for _— 
Those Who Must Work in Spare Time os 
us 
, , , . ' 
The Magozine Institute, a private school Th Ch ld C Helen 
owned and operated by successful writers e l ren S orner 7 éiieieia aol 
end editors, offers practical, up-to-date ¢ t h N ™~ t  R4 q) CTO R al 
training in story ond article writing. You THIS department is devoted to verse = \ ~ delph 
work in your own home. Every assignment 7 


you send in is returned with detailed 







criticism. that each child composes in class as 


- H 
. a | the 1 

































































an assignment, Assignments should | of ¢: 
EXPERT INSTRUCTION not be given out in advance. Con- | ters | 
An experienced writer or editor tokes you I | tributions must be sent by the teach- | are | 
in hand, answering all your questions, er with a letter from her giving the Ranr 
helping you find the type of work for which ; ; _— 
ping Y yP name and address of the school and a 
you ore naturally suited. Before long you § amie af the ha Ue . 
are writing in your own home fiction stories, the name “h. te a , So. h h 
| a separate sheet tor each verse, which _ mer : Ks - , 
essays, short sketches, whatever / eras as OF COURSE you're thrifty! YOU know that “a penny saved is a penn Dew 
you ore best fitted to do. | should bear the child’s name and se . ' ' ' : 1c Dau 
grade, the name and address of the earned, Well, here’s a bargain much too good to be missed. Send jy My: 
one gue courant Gamay te || school, and the teacher’s name. Ad your subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, the finest classrooy E. P. 
nM ag hn B dress contributions to: tool that a teacher can have, and also include with your order ay D 
epportunitic ’ ' “ Ww i} aus my . | : ‘ ° 
The Magazine Institute, Dept. RI-4 rhe Children’s Cornet ; ,y | of the other magazines you want from the list helow. By so doing, yo intr 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y Tre Insrauc TOR, Dansville, N.Y. | ; | | Jul Tee Total the t — | a early 
ieehin eh ede Gili, dete Men need pay only the club prices. (Tota vem to see how much you wil pate: 
suave.) Use the order blank below. You may pay later if more convenien we 
Name ’ whic 
IN APRIL 
Adaress Co ae able 
= (Inquiries confidential. No salesinan will call.) Spring 1S rr Wi ' | Publisher's Price Club Price the 
ee | With April showers, ‘THE IN $2.50 a Year $2.25 a Year 
WILD FLOWERS Svviine protection. lint and 64 To grow our crops Gri 
' red stickers S5c: OO colores ° . 
urd + a am 100 ou Vinee ta, © lor Ti : ~~ | And pretty flowers. | Pybt’rs Sup Pubt'rs ow Iu 
ers sida th ist free ‘ ower reservation 
Society, 3740 Oliver St.. Washington, DO. c. | | AMERICAN BOY | $1.00 LOOK (26 nos.) $20 Clot 
| The trees will bud | AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) 2.25 MADEMOISELLE 254 Com 
S ECIAL OFFER BF hdge - AMERICAN GIRL 1.40  MeCALL’S MAGAZINE G REDBOOK 30 I 
Pp The grass will grow, AMERICAN HOME 1.00 NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 275 sist 
T T And birds will sing. AMERICAN MAGAZINE 2.50 OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 1.00 unr 
be Wanva Games, 2nd Grade | AMERICAN MAGAZINE COLLIERS. 4 3.75 PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 200 1% tion 
Walnuc Grove School, Trenton, Tenn. | ARTS AND DECORATIONS 2.75 THE PATHFINDER % ly t 
Fura Jones, Teacher ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.40 POPULAR MECHANICS 225 
BETTER ENGLISH 2.00 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 135 _ 
A copy of *Mociability Sp . BOYS’ LIFE ] 1.50 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 1% 3 
Monga’ (regular price 20c) | PRING 
vill be = to any teacher : ; CHILD LIFE 2.25 PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8 nos.) 3.0 
foe teat le! . . . . ; 
< Boece — . —— — _—. CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nes.) 2.50 READER'S DIGEST 30 
his popular bo« includes . ror * ° , 
i? i” hehe ae Lg = meee the wy Ag | CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 acs.) 275 SCHOLASTIC (32 nes.) English or i 
group singing pecially . , au > - ocial Studies tion (Spe ) 3 
. —. ~ . w south a scgins to ow CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE : 1.40 ' vt pecity os 
ae ania vce And we don't have any more sleet or cunmen waneen 195 SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 28 
/ STORY PARADE 20 
74 Stunt and Pep Songs we COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 2.00 ane cia 
21 Human Interest Songs . . M 
a—_ Louise Atvorp, 3rd Grade COLLIER’S & WOMAN’S HOME COMP. 30) 2.50 is 
12 Patriotic Songs Austonw School, Austonw, Tex CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) > 2.25 WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION ¥s 
45 Sacred Songs Epona Lerree, Teacher WOMAN'S HOME COMP. & AMERICAN 3.0 
17 Negro Spirituals CURRENT HISTORY AND FORUM ; 2.75 YOUNG AMERICA (42 nos.) 1.0 Sti 
and many others! ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 2.25 OUTH TOD Te $ 25 A 
YOUTH AY ( hools) 
mesdien geen Se on Courtesy FIELD AND STREAM 1.50 hala ratiis Sui 
ee ge ge. HARPER’S MAGAZINE 3.75 


aiid ait qmail Courtesy rules you should know 


HEALTH 1.50 Re 
And practice everywhere you go: > — . 
_ oe Tree ll P ‘ HOME ARTS—NEEDLECRAFT .50 EZ 























THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK co In front of people do not walk, 
28 €. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, fil. Never int aan when ethers toll JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 2.40 — a ee 
124 N. 165th St., Philadelphia, Pa. iINeve err Men others Cark, 
Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs Be kind to the young JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 1.80 ‘Phor ore . 
I enclose 10 I-4 5» LIBERTY Irie i - RUC te) 
ene Be kind to the old, _ 4 = 
Address Be courteous to all sept seep Re emen 
a nie Wherever you go. DO YOU KNOW? 

Dororny ENNts, 6/) Grade \ 2-year subseription to 








Washington Irving School, Tulsa, Okla. THE INSTRUCTOR is only 
Fro'Gene Goooner, Teache) $4.00, and you ean. still 
I have the benefit of club 
; prices on other magazines. 
FISHIN 





























I like to go a fishin’, 
And sit beside the brook U Thi @) d ~ k Pp L lf M ( H t 
. ; . SY y t 
| And wait until a fish comes se IS r er an a a er ore onvenien 
And nibbles at my hook. 
Ww "ef Mins : ) THE INSTRUCTOR Date 
esupply | | ' — LY | 
A zz ° . - ae F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
all entertain- | There’s a certain thing to fishin’, ' cna 
. ‘ . } Enter my subscription ((] new or [1] renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with | 
ment needs That makes me like to wait, a icone Gor (3 3 Bone: 093 Yeats 
for dramatic Until - little fish ——— Send me also the magazines listed below. Adl | 
And nibbles at my bait. 
clubs, lodges, ? ' 
schools, ete., Then I go home at sunset | 
gue Free! and forevery And dream the whole night through | 
Ca occasion, Of the little fish that I caught, | This order totals $ ; ] I will remit on. or before May 5, 1941. } I am enclosing | 
And of the one tomorrow too. | payment. [] 1 am enclosing check postdated May 5, 1941, not to be cashed before that date. l 
T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, Rospert Wincn, 7¢h Grade ro P.O. l 
203 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois Central School, Lake Placid, N.Y — 
Le | Manion KeNNrpy, Teacher | St. or RD. State | 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





(Continued from page 7) 


A Cuito’s Garorn or Verses and THe 
Srory OF Lirrte Brack Sampo. Talking 
books, u ith RCA Victor recordings. — Il- 
lustrated by H. Willebeek Le Mair and 
Helen Bannerman, respectively. 16 pp. 
and 25 pp., respectively. Boards. $1.50 
each. David McKay Company. Phila- 
del phia. 

Here is something new. By playing 
the record in the pocket in the back 
of each book, one makes the charac- 
ters come alive. The Stevenson verses 
are sung to original music, and the 
1S told 


Bannerman story with sound 


effects ind incidental music. 


Detrera ANN, The Circurr Ripver’s 
Dauciurer, written and illustrated by 
Myna Lockwood. ) pp. Cloth, $2.00. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. New York. 


Delecta Ann and the others in this 
from 
They 


courage 


intriguing story are recreated 
early tales about real people. 
that 


which was required to leave comfort- 


posse ssed remarkable 
able homes and face the hardships of 
the lowa frontier in 1844, 


North. 
Unpaged, 
Winston 


Greased Lich tNine, by Slerling 
Illustrated by Kurt) Wiese 
Cloth. $2.00. The John C. 
Company. Philadel phia. 

Few of any age will be able to re- 
sist the appeal of loyal Zeke and his 
unruly pet pig. The unusual illustra- 
tions, on almost every page, add great- 
ly to the interest of the story. 


Mario AND THE CiiuNa, by Esther 
Greenacre Hall. Illustrated by J. M. de 
Aragon, 61 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Random 
House. New York, 


Everyone in the Gomez family had 


a pet—everybody, that is, except 
twelve-year-old Mario. And _ then 
one day Mario caught achuna! After 


that there was trouble aplenty at the 
rancho; and it took nothing less than 
an carthquake to reinstate Tiro, the 
chuna, in the favor of the houschold. 


Marion Duncan. 40 
David McKay Com- 


ON THE Faro, by 
pp. Boards. 
pany. Philadel phia. 


s.00, 


This is a photographic picture book 
of the year-round activities of two 
real boys who live on a Wisconsin 
farm. There are many small illustra 


tions and nineteen full-page ones. 


lite Tatkine Typewriter, by Margare! 
Prait, Mlustrated by Tibor Gergely. 40 
pp. Boards, $7.90, Lothrop, Le j 
S/n pard Co. Boston, 


Nine-year-old Johnny Hunt-and 
pecker-slam-and-banger Hopkins dis 
covers the Asterisk Man, genie of the 


They 


cret treaty consisting of the major 


Lypew riter, draw up a S- 
rules of typewriting. Johnny doesn’t 
success at once, but he 
finds the rules increasingly easy to 


become a 


follow. Young readers will get some 


idea of the fundamentals of typing. 














Profit by 














MINNESC 
NESOTA 
Y ° v . . Y 
Summer Session 
Knjoy a profitable summer of study and 
recreation at the gateway to America’s summer 
plavground . More than 700 courses cover all 
/\ - hel of interest. Especial emphasis is given 
=4N= cour leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
= AN = | Devre in Education More than 400 educa- 
= Lyn = | t » many of national and international repu- 
=v, \ — Lat 1 plu the University’ vreat library, 
at) ri ~ lal itor ind research facilitic create an 
‘At | hi ou lit opportunity lwo tern —— the 
2° | beginning with revistration Monday and 
lu . Jur : oe Oe GF «.é.o registration for 
l term, Monday, July 28 
Write NOW for comp! te Bulletis 
Director of Summer $ i 





+ 
/ 











15 Administration Bldg. 








UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, 


Minnesota 





























July 7 

















the field of 


ance laboratory 


school program. 


SPECIAL FACILITIES: 


ratories. Cultural and 


feademic 

















SUMMER SESSION 


Registration Dates: July 2. 


Study in New York this 
Summer Amid Cultural and 
Recreational Opportunities 


An extensive offering of courses in 
nursery, kindergarten 


techniques, 


recreational opportunities 


) eat, 


“Academic Year—September 24, 1941 to June 2, 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


fugust 15 


> Sand 5 





ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS 
Courses for present and pro- 
spective teachers and super- 


visors of young children in 
subject matter, methods and 
administration. 











and elementary education together 

with a well-developed curriculum workshop program makes it 
possible for the teacher or administrator to become acquainted 
with the latest development in such fields as the teaching of 
reading, curriculum improvements, science for all levels, guid- 


supervision, the languaye arts 


and diagnosis and improvement in the fields of the elementary 


Largest library on education in the 
world; a distinguished faculty and visiting instructors, a dem- 
onstration nursery and elementary school with special classes 
for the handicapped; low-cost residence and dining halls, fa- 
cilities of a great university; curriculum and guidance labo- 


(schools, 


museums, theatres, concerts, tours). 


For complete announcement of either Summer Session or 


address 


Treacuers Cotrece., Cont wera UNIVERSITY 
533 West 120th Street. New York. N.Y. 


19142 








This summer may be the turning 
point in your career. Britannica may 
hold the great opportunity for you. 
If you enjoy meeting people; il 
you like educational activities; and, 
if you can use $50.00 a week or more 
this summer, Britannica may 
exactly what you are seeking. 


have 


Your teaching experience fits you 
admirably for this position, 

It is dignified because of 173 years 
of Britannica tradition 


and accept 


ance. It is enjoyable because you 
may pick your own vacation spot. 
Britannica will show you how to 


make your vacation pay for itself, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 








YOUR SUCCESS 
CAN START THIS SUMMER 


--- if you find out now what 
you are best fitted to do and then 
do something about it 


Haven't you often wondered wheth- 
er or not you could make your sum- 
mer vacation pay vou, instead of cost 
you money? If you have, you may 
find just the kind of information you 
are looking for in a publication of 
Eneyclopaedia Britannica, “The Em- 


Today.” 


giving the current employ ment situa 


ployment Opportunities of 


tion in many different fields. A copy 
is vours for the asking. 

Merely fill out and mail the coupon, 
together with a letter, giving -your ex- 
perience, approximate age. and qual- 


Mr. William Fk. Hayes. 


ifieations to: 


20 NO. WACKER DR., CHICAGO, ILL. 


HMRITANNICA HOOK OF THE YEAK 


PUBLISHES OF ENCYCLAIPARINA EIITANNICA hee NICA JUNION 
1 am interested in Name 
dignified and profit- 
able educational em- Title School 
ployment this sum- 
mer. Please send 
me a copy of ‘‘The Home Address 
Employment Oppor- 
tunities of Today,’’ : 
without cost. City State 
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How right are you about Sight Protection? 
A Visibility Quiz for Schools 








Hlere are some questions and answers on the important problem 
] 


] of visibility as it is now affecting schools throughout the country. Protecting normal young eyes, 





helping teachers make full use of 
ideas in a shorter time, bringing 


Why should schools be concerned about the field have shown that copies produced with new economies in administration 


visibility of classroom materials? Mimeograph equipment can be comparable that’s what the Mimeograph 


Authorities say reading is, in a sense, an in visibility to standardized textbooks. duplicator is doing in schools all 


unnatural task of seeing imposed by civili 
zation. Since much of this critical use of the 
eyes takes place in the classroom, every rea 
sonable contribution should be made toward 
easing the task of seeing for pupils 

What standards have been set for visibility? 
School textbooks have been standardized 


What about costs? 

You need pay no more for sight-protect- 
ing copies produced on the Mimeograph 
duplicator—and in many schools the sav- 
ings modern Mimeograph equipment brings 
help the equipment pay for itself in a re- 


markably short time. 


over the country. One of the mem 
bers of the complete family is the 


Model 90 duplicator shown here. 















for optimum visibility of reading material How can I know whether duplicated 


copies now used in my schools meet visi- 
bility standards? 
It is estimated that 15% of the annual Check your copies against “The 
$40,000,000 textbook bill is spent to have 
texts meet these standards. 

Are there visibility standards for dupli- 
cated classroom materials? 


type size, type face design, leading, line 


length, paper and ink all being considered. 


Visibility Yardstick.” You can get a 
copy of this new folder free by tele- 





phoning the Mimeograph representa- 
tive in your locality or by sending the 
coupon toA.B.Dick Company, Chicago. 





Yes. Leading scientists in the visibility 


W Y ' 
ye ne fre Ct UW } 
. -© Con ° 
O “The Visibjp “Opies of the folders +} 
QO “The 4/ 2 Pie Yardstick ‘ ‘ recked; 


Name 


‘a ° 
W kan ization 


_| Mimeograph 


MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A, B. DICK COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, REGISTERED IN THE U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
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A Study of Rabbits 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY R. MARTIN 


Supervisor, Second and Third Grades, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


EARL K. STUDT 


Supervisor, Elementary Science, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


M THIS study of rabbits grew out of the 
children’s interest in the rabbit they had in 
their classroom. The study as recorded gives 
the many experiences the children enjoyed dur- 
ing the rabbit’s stay in the room. It was only 
because they saw the need for sharing the rab- 
bit with other grades that they finally gave it 
back to the science department. 
I. Purposes. 
A. To provide enjoyment for children by 
letting them: 
1. Have a rabbit in the classroom which 
they can observe and learn to care for in 
a systematic way. 


2. Assume the responsibility of taking the 


rabbit home and caring for it over the 
week end. 

3. Read stories about rabbits. 

4. Dramatize stories about rabbits. 

§. Make stick puppets for a dramatization 
of The Tale of Peter Rabbit. 

6. Share their information and dramati 


zations and puppets with the third grade. 


Bb. To help children develop scientific atti- 
tudes through: 
1. Feeding and caring for the rabbit. 
2. Observing the rabbit’s appearance and 
habits. 
3. Reporting and recording their observa- 
tions. 
4. Experimenting to determine the keen- 
ness of the rabbit’s sense of smell and sense 
of hearing. 
§. Finding answers to their questions by: 
ad) Observation. 
b) Reading in science books. 
6. Caring for their own pets in the proper 
manner. 
c fe proy ide opportunity for recording in- 
formation by: 
1. Written statements. 
2. Group compositions. 
De 


[llustrations. 


AuTHor’s Nore: TI always type my seatwork for the 
third grade on a regular typewriter. [ use either manu- 
cript writing or a primer typewriter for seatwork for 


the second grade. 


Il. 





D. To help children develop the followiy 

abilities. , 
1. Plan the feeding schedule for the 5} 
bit. 

2. Collect books, divide them into info, 

mational and story material, and pla 

them in the room library. 

3. Use the table of contents and index j, 

finding information more readily. 

4. Skim through informational materi; 

to find certain facts. 

§. Observe accurately and give reports o{ 

the observations. 

6. Make careful plans before starting 

piece of work. 

7. Give in graciously when the majority 

does not approve of a plan. 

8. Make changes In plans as the need 

arises. 

9. Carry plans to completion. 

10. Think through problems to their log 

cal conclusion. 

11. Evaluate what has been accomplished 

12. Choose a story and make it into a play 

13. Help select characters for the drama 

tizations. 

14. Assemble all written material and pic 

tures in a book, with a table of content 

and an appropriate cover. 

15. Plan a program to share informatio: 

and dramatizations. 

16. Help select a program chairman. 

17. Speak before the group and guests. 

18. Plan and practice guest courtesies. 

19. Deliver a verbal invitation. 

Approaches. 
A. Our approach. 

A rabbit was given to the elementary sci 
ence department. The second grade wa 
asked whether they were interested in having 
the rabbit in the room and caring for it 
They were very enthusiastic about the idea 
They were told that they could have th 
rabbit as soon as they had found out how 
to care for it. 

B. Other possible approaches. 

1. Some child in the group may bring a pet 

rabbit to school. 

2. A child may tell about his pet rabbit 
As a result of this discussion, questions 
may arise which the children would lik 
to have answered. 

3. The children may read a story about a 
rabbit. 

4. The teacher may read a story about 
rabbit to the children. 

§. Pictures of rabbits may be placed on 
the bulletin boards. Questions to stim- 
ulate the children’s interest can be placed 


below the pictures. 


III. How the study proceeded. 


Before accepting the responsibility of the 


rabbit, the children decided that they would 


have to find out what to feed the rabbit and 


how to care for its cage. 
chosen to 


information on rabbits. 


A committee was 
science books 
One of the children 


collect containing 


suggested that another committee could find 


books with stories about 


rabbits. The com 


mittees assumed the responsibility of placing 


the books on the shelves of the room library. 


appropriately labeled. 


(Continued on page 
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Seatwork for "A Study of Rabbits’ 


Mary R. Martin 


Supervisor, Second and. Third Grades, Lincoln Consolidated Training School, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Write the missing word 
on the line. The words in 
the list below will help you. 


The rabbit uses his hind 
— to run and to protect 
himself from his enemies. 

The rabbit uses his sharp 
——, help him see when 
he is in danger. 

The rabbit uses his —— 
to smell when his enemies 
are near. 

The rabbit uses his — — 
to tell him when enemies 
are near or are coming 
to qet him. 

ears legs nose eyes 





Read the story of Peter 
Rabbit. 

List al] the characters 
in the story. 

Draw the characters. 
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We feed our rabbit at 8:45, 
12:00, and 3:00 oclock. Put 
hands an these clockfaces 
to show the time. 





Put the right number in 
the blank in each problem. 


George was given a pair of 
rabbits for Easter. Connie 
also received a pair. They 
both had —— rabbits. 

Patty has three white 
rabbits, one black rabbit, 
and two qray rabbits. Patty 
has rabbits. 

There were ten rabbits in 
the pet shop. Helen bought 
four of them. There were 
left in the pet shop. 
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“Behind the Plow’. . Lucy Kemp-Welch 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


This picture will be of special interest to the 
primary-grade child. There is all the freshness 
of a new spring day in it, and a great deal of 
pleasant activity. It is decidedly a picture with 
a story, and one which is within the child's 
vocabulary and his field of interests. Also, 
the composition of the picture is one which is 
very easily appreciated by a young child. The 
soft reds, blues, yellows, and greens are here, 


but in their more mellow combinations. A wide 
range of earth colors gives the atmosphere of 
fields and newly broken ground. The children 
may be inspired to try to make these colors 
themselves. Since this picture was painted in 
England, older children may be led to real- 
ize that while English farmers may have many 
problems confronting them, they will still be 
found faithfully plowing their fields. 





@ IT IS spring again! The farmer is 

out behind his plow, turning up 
the good, rich earth, and what a feast 
is in store for the sea gulls, with tempt- 
ing worms in the furrows. 

Indeed, it isa happy day. The very 
air must be balmy and warm, for the 
farmer is in his shirt sleeves, and the 
horses go at their work with an easy 
gait. The distant water makes the sky 
seem all the fairer. 

This picture was painted by an Eng- 
lish artist, Lucy Kemp-Welch, who 
lives near the coast of England. She 
loves horses and likes to paint them. 

Here Miss Kemp-Welch has placed 
two fine, strong, work horses side by 
side, and how beautifully she has done 
it. The dark brown horse is silhou- 
etted against the light blue sky, while 
the white horse shows most perfectly 
against the other’s rich brown body. 

Every line and every color help us to 
feel the moving plow and the circling 
gulls. Even the clouds, stirred by a 
breeze, gently move across the sky. 
Though neither the horses nor the man 
seem to be in a hurry, we can almost 
see them traveling to the end of the 
last plowed furrow and back again. 

The glimpse of bright green marsh 
near the shore gives more life to the 
duller green patches in the middle 
ground, and there is a suggestion that 
soon more green things will be growing 
where now there is only red earth. 
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Miss Kemp-Welch has used good, 
warm, earth colors in painting her pic- 
ture. They are the browns and Indian 
reds and yellow ochers. Then there are 
the cool greens to help balance these. 
There is a warmth to the blue sky and 
to the water, for it is a warm day. 

We are glad that the artist has 
painted this happy picture, showing 
the joy of green things growing. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Questions 


What catches our attention first in 
this picture? How do we know that 
the artist understands and loves horses? 
How has she given the feeling that they 
are moving along? Why has she placed 
the white horse in the foreground? 
How important is the pattern of the 
gulls that fly about the plowman? Are 
they afraid of him? Of the horse? 

How helpful is the glimpse of the 
marsh and the gulls circling over? Is 
there anything that tells us the wind 
is blowing? Why has the artist drawn 
some of the gulls so carefully and only 
suggested others? What brush strokes 
did she use to suggest tall grass? 

Do you know any stories or poems 
about horses, man’s willing helpers? 
Could you write one? Could you paint 
a picture about some horse you know? 


Correlative Material 


Books AND PoEMs 


Carter, W.: The Horses of the World (Ny. 
tional Geographic Society). 
Hader, Berta; and Hader, Elmer: 

in the Dell (Macmillan). 
Robinson, W. W.: On the Farm (Macmillan), 
Tippett, J. S.: The Singing Farmer (Worl 
Book Co.). . 
Untermeyer, L., ed.: Rainbow in the Sk 
(Harcourt Brace). “In the Garden,” by Ilp 
Orleans; and “The Useful Plow,” author un 
known. 


The Farme; 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Buchanan-Parish: “Plowing” (Victor 22455). 

“The Farmer's Son (Victor 24535). 

“One Morning in the Meadow” and “Hail 
Smiling Morn” (Victor 24545). 

“Speed the Plow” (Victor 36010). 


PICTURES 


“The Horse Fair,” by Rosa Bonheur (No. 27, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 

“Shoeing the Bay Mare,” by Sir Edwin Land- 
seer (No. 98, Instructor Picture Study &- 
ries). 

“Horses,” by Ernst Hegenbarth (Tue In- 
sTRuCTOR, April, 1934). 


The Artist 


B® OF THE life of Lucy Kemp-Welch, very 

little can be found. She was born in 
Bournemouth, England, in 1869. There is no 
record of any artistic ability in her family, but 
from her father she inherited a great love of 
animals. Through constant association with her 
father during his botanizing and scientific stud- 
ies, she soon learned the art of keen observation 
and the value of gathering accurate details. 
She has been quoted as saying that from the 
beetle she learned much. 

Miss Kemp-Welch’s success has been due to 
her own ideals and effort, and to her admira- 
tion for those whose work inspired her to be- 
come .what she longed to be—a great woman 
animal painter. As a child, she idolized Sir 
Edwin Landseer. As a young girl, she learned 
of Rosa Bonheur’s great career as an animal 
painter. If this French artist could be success- 
ful, so could she, if she tried very hard. 

A student at the academy at Bushey, Eng- 
land, she showed promise, but her wise instruc- 
tor, Professor Hubert von Herkomer, did not 
let her become self-conscious about her ability, 
and kept her hard at work gathering all the 
fundamentals. In the more mature classes she 
was given problems which proved her worth. 

When it was necessary for Professor von 
Herkomer to retire, he selected Miss Kemp- 
Welch to be his successor as director of the art 
school at Bushey. This was a great tribute to 
her ability as an artist as well as to her personal 
qualifications. (Continued on page 65) 
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onal If this page does not supply you with a sufficient number of miniatures, write us, stating your total number of pupils, the grade you 
» 65) teach, and the name and location of your school. We shall be glad to send you the additional miniatures required to meet your need. 
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Toni and the Easter Rabbit 


Mabel S. Harmer 


@ TONI lived in the little white house with 

the blue roof just beyond the row of tall 
All the windows had blue shut- 
ters, and underneath were window boxes filled 
in summer with the gayest blossoms to be seen 


juniper trees. 


in a whole day’s walk. 

One morning in April, Toni awakened, 
looked at the sunbeams streaming in between 
the curtains, and said, “The sun is getting 
warm. The grass is very green and the flowers 
are beginning to blossom. It must be nearly 
Easter. I think I shall go out and find the 
Easter Rabbit.” 

He jumped out of bed, put on his blue trou- 
sers and yellow shirt, ate a bowl of porridge, 
and started on his way. 

Before he left, however, he stopped at the 
pen where Muffet, his big white rabbit, was 
very busily eating a breakfast of fresh lettuce 
leaves. ‘Toni began talking to Muffet. 






He said, “Il am going out now to look for 
the Easter Rabbit. I think it can never find 
such a small house behind so many large trees. 
Can you tell me which way I ought to go?” 

Muffet went right on eating a lettuce leaf 
without making any sort of answer, so Toni 
went out of the wicket gate in front of the 
house, and walked toward the woods. 

All along the way, Toni was so busy picking 
dandelions and listening to the blue jays that 
he almost forgot to look for the Easter Rabbit 
until he had reached the big fir tree in the very 
center of the woods. There, chasing one an- 
other around the tree as fast as they could 
scamper, were four little rabbits. 

“Stop! stop!” he cried, and the four rabbits 
stopped so quickly that they almost fell over 
on their tiny pink noses. Then they all sat in 
a row and waited politely to hear what Toni 
wanted to say to them. 
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Teddy's April-Fool Joke 


Marjorie M. Williams 


@ “WAIT for me, Teddy,” called Jack, as he 
came running out of the house. “Wait for 
me! I want to walk to school with you.” 
“All right,” answered Teddy, “but you'll 
have to hurry if you’re going with me.” 
“Why?” asked Jack. “We never went to 
school so early as this before.” 
Teddy didn’t say anything. He just smiled 
as if he had a very important secret. 
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Jack looked more puzzled than ever. “Why 
are you in such a hurry?” he asked again. 

Still Teddy didn’t say anything, but he held 
out a box which he had been carrying partly 
behind his back. It was rather a large box, 
wrapped in colored paper and tied with ribbon. 

“Oh, is it yours?” asked Jack. 

Teddy laughed when he saw how excited 
Jack was. “No,” he said, “it is for Dick.” 





“I am looking for the Easter Rabbit,” sj 
Toni. “Might it be any one of you?” 

“IT am Peter Rabbit,” said the one with th 
straightest ears, “and these are my sisters 


Flopsy and Mopsy, and — (Continued on page 76, 
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“Oh, is it his birthday?” asked Jack, looking 
a bit disappointed. “Tf it is, I want to give him 
a birthday present too.” 

Teddy shook his head again. “This isn’t 
Dick’s birthday. This is April Fools’ Day.” 

“Oh,” cried Jack. “You're going to April- 
fool Dick! Tell me what you are planning to 
do.” 

Teddy looked at him doubtfully. “I don’t 
know,” he said slowly. “If I tell you, you will 
spoil my secret.” 

“IT won’t spoil it,” promised Jack. 

“All right, then. Tl tell you,” agreed 
Teddy. “You know that every time Dick 
comes over to play ball with me, I have to lend 
him one of my baseball gloves, because he 
hasn’t any of his own.” 

“I know,” interrupted Jack. “When _ he 
comes over to play at my house I have to let 
him use my glove too. But I don’t see what 
that has to do with an April-fool joke.” 

“Well,” explained Teddy, “the other day 
Dick told me that he wanted a baseball glove 
more than anything else in the world, only he 
doesn’t like to ask his parents to buy one for 
him because they haven’t much money. | 
thought I would give him this box today and 
tell him there is a baseball glove inside it.” 

“Well, [ call that a poor joke,” said Jack. 
“It will make Dick feel worse than ever when 
he finds out that you have given him just an 
empty box!” 

“But it isn’t an empty box at all,” Teddy 
answered, “Listen!” He shook the package 
hard. 

“Let me shake it,“ demanded Jack. 

To be sure, there was something inside the 
box. 

“Then what is the joke?” Jack was more 


puzzled than ever. (Continued on page 75) 
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The Pig That Ate a Horse 


Dorothy Reynolds 


@ PEPECILLO was by far the best known of 

all the many pigs in the village of Cerro 
Pico. And if you had seen him, you might 
have wondered why, for he was neither very 
fat nor very clean nor very clever. 

But there was a good reason for his fame, 
none the less—a reason which the children of 
the village never tired of telling to every 
stranger who happened along. 

“Only look,” they would cry. 


He once ate a whole horse! 


“Look at that 
animal! And the 
rider, too!” 

The stranger would look, thinking to see a 
huge and fearful creature, but all he would see 
was a common-looking pig, trotting down the 
dusty street or nosing in a pile of scraps. 

“No!” he would answer. “That cannot be!” 

Yet it was true. Pepecillo really had eaten a 
horse—but that horse was no more than a foot 
or so long; the rider was even smaller; and both 
of them were made of tule reeds. 

It came about because Fernando, who was the 
father of Adolfo and the owner of Pepecillo, 
was a maker of toy animals. He gathered and 
cured the tule reeds that grew in the swamps 
in the part of Mexico where he lived. Then he 
wove them into playthings—cunning little 
mats and baskets, queer green and yellow deer, 
men on bicycles, and dozens of other things. 

But the most popular of all were his tule 
horses with riders on their backs, who held their 
reins and raised their hands in a spirited way. 

Most people would think a horse and rider a 
hard thing to make from strips of reeds, but 
Fernando had been doing it for so long that he 
twisted them into shape without any trouble at 
all. Adolfo had watched so often that he felt 
sure he could do it himself, if only his father 
would let him try. But Fernando never had 
time for that, or even to prepare extra reeds 
for Adolfo to practice with. 

“Wait until you are older,” Fernando would 
promise. “Just now, I am too busy filling the 
orders from the market in Guadalajara.” 

It was true that those orders did keep him 
very busy, so busy that there was no time to 
make a horse and rider for Adolfo to play with. 
Just when an extra one was almost finished, 
there would always come a hurried order from 
the city, and Fernando would have to send it 
along to make up the full number. 

“Never mind,” he would say to Adolfo, “the 
next one shall be yours.” 

But with the next one it was always the 
same, 

Several months went by, and Adolfo’s name 
day approached. In Mexico, children celebrate 
their name days much as we celebrate birthdays. 

“What do you want for a gift?” his father 
asked Adolfo, as the name day drew near. 

Adolfo did not have to think very long 
about the answer to that question. “I should 
like a horse,” he said, “a fine tule horse with 
his rider holding his hand in the air.” 
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His father nodded. “This time, I promise 
you, you shall have your horse, even if I have 
to stay up all night to get it made for you.” 

And that is just what happened. When 
Adolfo went to bed the evening before his 
name day, there was no sign of the new toy ex- 


cept a damp bundle of reeds. But in the morn- 
ing, when he woke up, there stood a horse and 
rider beside the straw sleeping mat that he used 
instead of a bed. 

Fernando had finished the toy only a few 


hours before, so it was (Continued on page 74) 


April Stories to Remember 
Ethel E. Hickok 


THE FATHER OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
M FARMER, 


bassador, musician, and president, Thomas 
Jefferson was born in Virginia, April 13, 1743. 
In 1776, he was appointed to the Continental 
Congress, for a second term, and as draftsman 
of the Declaration of Independence, won fame. 
He resigned from the Congress to enter the leg- 
islature of Virginia, and became governor of 
that state in 1779. In 1800 he was elected 


inventor, mathematician, am 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Fi APRIL 14 is observed annually. in the 

twenty-one republics of the Americas as 
The word pan comes from 
Greek word meaning all, so Pan-American 
April 14 was 
chosen for Pan-American Day because on that 
date, in 1890, at a meeting of the countries of 
the Americas, held in Washington, D.C., a reso- 
lution was adopted that resulted in the forma- 


Pan-American Day. 


Day means All-American Day. 


tion of what is now known as the Pan American 


Union. The purpose is to promote better under 


ARBOR DAY 


M@ THE first Arbor Day was proclaimed April 

22, 1872, in Nebraska, and was the idea of 
J. Sterling Morton, who later became Secretary 
of Agriculture. Prizes were offered for indi- 
viduals and for counties planting the largest 
number of trees and vines throughout the state. 
More than a million trees were planted in 


Nebraska that first year. Asa result, Nebraska, 


president of the United States. During his 
term of office, he doubled the size of the United 
States by buying the Louisiana Territory. 

As president, he tried to put his cherished 
ideas of democratic simplicity into practice. 
When he was inaugurated, he rode up to the 
Capitol, hitched his horse, and walked into the 
building without any ceremonies. 

He died at Monticello, July 4, 1826, just 
fifty years after the adoption of the Declara- 


tion of Independence. (For questions, see page 63) 


standing and closer friendship, and to promote 
trade among the countries in this organization. 

Pan-American Day is intended especially to 
appeal to schools. South American schools, in 
April, are just starting their fall term. 

The day is observed with flag raising, appro- 
priate programs, and often with an exchange 
of letters of friendship between school chil- 
dren of the different countries. It is a day 
on which to give thanks that the people in our 
hemisphere are at peace with one another. 
We must work to keep that peace and friend- 


ship forever. (For questions, see page 63) 


once practically treeless, is now nicknamed the 
“Tree Planters’ State.” 

Other states followed Nebraska’s lead, until 
practically every state now observes Arbor Day, 
by pronouncement either of the governor or of 
school authorities. There is no uniform date 
for Arbor Day. In most of the northern states 
it comes late in April or carly in May. The 
southern states observe Arbor Day between 


December and March. 


(For questions, see page 63) 
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We made a number of field trips to 
places in the vicinity which were 
connected with community history. 


B® OUR own small rural community has al- 

most unlimited uses as a social study labo- 
ratory. We learned about early settlers, old 
buildings, present-day industries, and many 
other topics, which together set forth a con 
tinued story trom past to present. 

This small settlement is located in the foot 
hills of the Allegheny Mountains, on the east 
bank of the Allegheny River. The name, Quak 
er Run, given to the settlement in early days, 
indicates who were its discoverers and settlers. 
The story of the work done by those Quakers 
in behalf of the Indians makes about as inter- 
esting a historical background as any commu- 
nity could have. 

Many of the children going to and from 
school pass an old, historic building. A sign in 
front of it, bearing the name of the school, 
and the date it was founded, 1798, interested 
the children. 
ibout it. 


They began asking questions 
Che interest was there, and it was for 
me to use it, 

The first step in using the resources of our 
own town was to take an excursion to this old 
school. We learned from the guide that three 
Quakers established this institution as an Indian 
The three pioneers were Joel Swayne, 
Their 


sole purpose in coming to this wild country was 


mission. 


Hallaway Jackson, and Henry Simons. 


to labor for the “amelioration of the spiritual 
and temporal conditions of the Indians.” Their 
efforts proved fairly successful and they pur 
chased a tract of land, which the Quakers own 
and operate today, 
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HONORABLE MENTION 


MARCIA ARRANCE 


Teacher, Elko School, District No. 1, 
Quaker Bridge, New York 


This led to the opportunity of teaching about 
the Quakers in other parts of our country. The 
founder of the Quaker religion, George Fox, 
was studied, as well as William Penn, his treat- 
ment of the Indians, and the history of the col- 
onies which he founded. 

We learned from the guide that the first 
settler to come after the Quakers was Elzi 
Flage. 
The name of one of the pupils was Flagg, and 


This led to another field of interest. 


he began to wonder what relationship there was 
between him and the first settler. It was found 
that Elz 
grandfather of Mortimer Vlagg, Jr. 


Flagg was the great-great-great 
The chil- 
dren had their parents and grandparents tell 
them of their carly days. By asking other 
members of the community, they also discov- 
ered another family, by the name of Morrison, 
which went back to the time of the very early 
settlers. 

One resource after another led into other 
phases of community study. From the reports 
gathered about their ancestors the children 
learned that the production of shingles and 
lumber was the chief occupation in early days. 
This gave the reason for the old abandoned 
railroad, which we followed from the river up 
the valley to where the sawmill once stood. 

A comparison of the industries of yesterday 
with the ones of today, and a study of the 
reasons for the changes, seemed only proper 
as the next step in using the resources of the 
About 1840 the inhabitants be- 
gan to turn their attention to farming 


&? 


community. 


which 





Our first trip took us to an old 
school for Indians, founded by the 
Quakers in 1798. In studying the 
life of early settlers, we found 
that oxen wore yokes like this one. 








68>: Mp eee 4 
Milk is shipped to 


market from our community both by train and by truck. 





Epitaphs on old grave markers were a source of 
some interesting information about early times. 


has steadily increased. The chief present occu- 
pation being dairying, we visited the milk and 
ice-cream plant in order to sce our product 
prepared for shipment to markets by train and 
by truck. 

Since our own library was limited in refer 
ence materials, books were secured from othe 
libraries, particularly the Quaker library, which 
An old his- 


torical paper was obtained from a member o! 


was rather rich in information. 


a near-by community who had learned of our 
work through reports in the local paper, pre 
pared -by the pupils as an English assignment. 
Much was obtained from this reference, for it 
contained a history of all the towns of the 
county. A map of the county was drawn and 
important points were located and studied. 

A large salt map was made showing the phys- 
It could be seen 
that the people had settled in the valleys and 
along the streams which (Continued on page 72 


ical features of the county. 
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* QUR APRIL PICTURE PAGE + 


For Your Bulletin Board 





Do you know that the pretty colored eggs which we renewed life? You will want to find a book which 
associate with the Easter season are the symbol of tells what the various colors signify. 4. Armstrong Roberts 


Pe 4 


? + 





Do you know what kind of dog this is? Would you enjoy having it for a pet? 


Have you been to the woods this spring to look for white, pink, blue, and 
List all the things you would have to do to take good care of it. Harold M. Lambev: 


purplish hepaticas? Does this plant keep its leaves during the winter? Wm. F. Noe 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on South America 


Alma Zwicker 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. Choose the word or group of words in paren- 
thesis which makes the statement correct. 

1. The major part of South America is in the 
(South Temperate, North Temperate, Torrid) 
Zone. 

2. South America lies farther (east, west) 
than North America. 

3. Most of the people of South America 
speak the (English, Spanish, German) lan- 
guage. 

4. Travel and commerce between the (east- 
ern, western) ports of the United States and 
the western ports of South America have been 
aided by the Panama Canal. 

§. The most important mountain system in 
South America is the (Rockies, Brazilian High- 
lands, Andes). 5 

6. Cacao trees grow in (Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile). 

7. Chocolate is made from the (roots, leaves, 
seeds) of the cacao tree. 

8. (Paraguay, Uruguay) has no seacoast. 

9. Chuquicamata has the largest ore deposits 
of (silver, copper, gold) in the world. 

10. (Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador) is so 
named because it is on the equator. 


Il. Match each item in the numbered list with 
the correct phrase in the lettered list. 


i. Incas a. largest city 

2. Titicaca b. highest peak 

3. Buenos Aires c. famous hero 

4. Rio de Janeiro d. largest country 
§. Brazil ¢c. group of islands 
6. Amazon f. largest lake 

7. Tierra del Fuego — g. largest river 

8. Bolivar h. no seacoast 

9. Aconcagua i. tribe of Indians 
10. Bolivia j. capital of Brazil 

20 


Hl. Fill each blank with the word which will 
make the sentence correct. 

|. The capital of Peru is 

2. Nitrate is used in making 

3. 
of ; 

4. The Plateau of Patagonia is in the coun- 


try of 


Nitrate is mined chiefly in the country 


§. Many panama hats are woven in . 

6. The southern tip of South America is 
called 

7. The Pacific coast of South America has 
almost no ‘ 

8. The largest bird found in South America 
is the 

9. The 
ica, 

10. The principal industry of Uruguay is 


Ocean is east of South Amer- 


IV. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. The Amazon Valley has very heavy rain- 
fall. 

2. The chief beast of burden in the Andes 
is the horse. 

3. Rio de Janeiro has a beautiful harbor. 

4. An important beverage of the South 
Americans is maté. 

§. Rubber trees grow chiefly in the Andes. 

6. Coffee trees grow best in the lowlands 
of Brazil. 

7. In Argentina the seasons are the reverse 
of those in the United States. 

8. The chief crop of Brazil is rubber. 

9. Buenos Aires is the third largest city on 
the American continents. 

10. Although Quito is on the equator, it has 
a moderate climate. (For key, see page 67) 


An Accuracy Test in English 


Hope Mitchener 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Rock Creek School, 


Independence, Missouri 





I. Indicate the singular and plural number }, 
placing S after the singular words and P after 
the plural words. 
1. alumnus 4. parenthesis 
2. cacti 5. appendices 
3. crises 6. oxen 


II. Copy all the following words, spelling ¢:) 
rectly those which are misspelled here. 
1. reccomend 6. 


grammar 
2. mischievious 7. seperate 
3. occur 8. occasion 
4. recieve 9. sience 
§. successfull 10. view 


Ill. Choose the word in parenthesis who 
meaning is most nearly that of the word at th 
beginning of the line. 

1. voracious (greedy, violent, vicious) 

2. recompense (reconsider, 
reverie) 

3. legacy (bequest, legend, fee) 

4. valor (variety, vision, courage) 

§. adversary (friend, opponent, advisory) 

6. frequent (often, seldom, freedom) 

7. enormous (insignificant, huge, enough) 

8. tranquil (calm, noisy, traffic) 

9. massacre (slaughter, disease, imprison) 

10. punctual (late, proper, prompt) 


compensation, 


IV. Divide the following words into syllables, 
and place the accents, 
1. formidable 
2. research 
3. replica 


4. exquisite 
§. violet 
6. diamond 


V. To show the correct pronunciation, rewrit 
the following words and mark the vowels. 
1. hearth 3. corps 
2. nape 4. often 


VI. Choose the word in parenthesis which 
makes the statement correct. 

1. I will (accept, except) the invitation. 

2. Put the (flower, flour) in the vase. 

3. Let me know (weather, whether) or not 
you will attend. 

4. (Who's, Whose) book is this? 

5. Fo (who, whom) was the bill sent? 

6. When you put the book on the shelf, be 
careful of (its, it’s) covers. 

7. The bus (fare, fair) will be reduced for 
the night of the game. 

8. Look where (your, you're) going. 

9. White (stationary, stationery) is always 
in good taste. 

10.-I didn’t know (who, whom) you were 
when you came in. 

11. Everyone should do (his, their) part. 

12. Didn’t you know that it was (me, 1) 
who wrote the composition? 

13. That is (he, him) standing in front of 
the house. 

14. Why (don’t, doesn’t) he lead the cheer- 


ing section at the game? (For key, see page 7%) 
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An Arithmetic Test for April 


Gertrude Wrates Dwyer 


§ FOR as long as he could remember, Tom 

had wanted a bicycle—a flashy red one 
with big tires, a loud horn, a light for safety, 
and a wire basket to carry books and groceries. 
He knew that one would cost thirty dollars, 
and since his parents could not afford to buy 
him one, he would have to earn it himself. 


1. On his birthday Tom’s mother and father 
gave him three white rabbits. He was pleased, 
but he still wished for a bicycle. Suddenly he 
had an idea—he could raise rabbits to earn a 
bicycle! 

If Tom paid fifty cents for wire, twenty- 
five cents for lumber, five cents for nails, and 
ten cents for straw, how much did his rabbit 
pen cost him? If Tom worked one half hour 
Monday, one and one-quarter hours Wednesday, 
and two hours Thursday, and he and his father 
each spent two and three-quarters hours on Sat- 
urday, how many hours did it take to make the 
pen? If the pen was six feet long and four feet 
wide, and divided into four sections each 
eighteen inches wide, what was the perimeter 
of each compartment? The pen was three feet 
high, How many cubic feet of air space were 
there in each compartment? Soon Tom built 
two more pens similar to the first one. At the 
ume expense, how much did they both cost? 


2. Week after week went by. The rabbits 
multiplied. Tom faithfully cared for them. 
He earned the small amount of money he need- 
ed to buy their food by delivering papers. 

If he made fifteen cents cach night, six days 
a week, delivering papers, how much did be 
earn ina week? If he walked two miles each 
night he delivered papers, how many miles did 
he walk delivering papers each week? It took 
him about one half hour each day to get food 
for his rabbits, feed them, and clean out the 
pen. How much time did it take him each 
week? Tom paid his sister five cents a day for 
caring for his rabbits while he went visiting 
for two weeks. How much did it cost him? 


3. Tom grew vegetables in his garden to 
feed his pets. 

By the time the vegetables were grown, Tom 
was saving fifty cents a week by using his own 
vegetables to feed his numerous rabbits. How 
much did this amount to in six weeks? 


4. Occasionally Tom sold one of his rabbits. 
One he sold for one dollar, two at fifty cents 
each, and three for seventy-five cents each. 
All this money he put in the bank. 

How much did he put in the bank? 


§. However, Tom kept most of his rabbits 
for the Easter season. He knew that many 
children in the near-by city would want white 
rabbits for pets at Easter time. When the 
week before Easter arrived, Tom’s rabbits were 
in excellent health and very clean. 

It cost Tom one dollar and seventy-five cents 
to get his rabbits to the city. It cost him five 
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dollars for a place to display them for a few 
days. It cost him two dollars for a man to 
watch them and serve as clerk when he could 
not be there. Tom also paid one dollar and 
fifty cents for all his meals while in the city. 
How much were Tom’s expenses? If you add 
the cost of the pens, and the amount he paid 
his sister to care for the rabbits, to the ex- 
penses in the city, how much were the total ex- 
penses with the exception of the food that he 
bought for the rabbits? 


6. Tom sold twelve rabbits at two dollars 
each, fifteen at one dollar each, six at seventy 
cents each, and twelve at sixty cents each. 

How much money did he receive for the 
rabbits? After all his expenses were paid, how 
much money had be made? 


7. Tom bought a tie for his father for one 
dollar, a purse for his mother for two dollars 
and fifty cents, and a fifty-cent game for his 
sister. He bought his bicycle and put in the 
bank the money he had left. 

How much did he put in the bank? How 
much money did he have in the bank includ- 
ing the amount he had previously placed there 


from the sale of rabbits? (For key, see page 70) 


A Test on Food and Digestion 


Juanita Cunningham Heim 


Teacher, Trower School, Pike County, Missouri 


I. Fill cach blank with the word or group of 
words which makes the sentence true. 

1. The process of changing food into a form 
in which the body can use it is called 

2. Food is carried to different parts of the 
body by the 

3. The mineral, , is necessary for the 
composition of the blood. 

4. The only three classes of burnable foods 
which the body uses are ; , and 

§. The protective foods are those which con- 
tain , 

6. The heat value of food is measured in 

7. The tube leading from the mouth to the 
stomach is called the 

8. juice in the stomach acts upon the 
protein. 

9. Food is moved along the alimentary canal 
by the action of 

10. The liver secretes a juice called ; 
which aids digestion. 

11. The mineral, , is necessary for 
building bones and teeth. 


Il. Choose the word or group of words in pa- 
renthesis which makes the statement correct. 

1. (Starch, Protein, Fat) foods provide the 
chief source of fuel for our bodies. 

2. Bowlegs may be caused by (too much 
exercise, insufficient sleep, a diet poor in vita- 
mins). 

3. Saliva flows from the glands in the (stom- 
ach, mouth, small intestine). 

4. Much protein is found in (meat and eggs, 
sugar and fats, lime and salt). 

§. In buying food you should be sure that it 
is (cheap, clean, attractive). 

6. The best source of lime in the dict is 
(oysters, milk, table salt). 

7. The best time to take vigorous exercise is 
(just after a meal, in the morning or after- 
noon, just before going to bed). 

8. The esophagus does the work of (breath- 
ing, moving the food to the stomach, pumping 


blood through the body). 


Il. If the statement is true, write 'T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Appetites increase in warm weather be- 
cause the body needs more fuel foods. 

2. Our bodies need more food to do mental 
work than to do muscular work. 

3. In proportion to their size, children re- 
quire more food than adults. 

4. Regular gain in weight and height is a 
good sign of normal growth in children. 

§. People should eat four meals daily, and at 
any other time they wish. 

6. The process of digestion is started in the 
mouth. 

7. Saliva changes sugar into starch. 

8. The purpose of the stomach is to digest 
hard, lumpy, unchewed food. 

9. Being in a cheerful, happy frame of mind 
aids digestion. 

10. Tea and coffee are beverages which are 
disturbing to the nervous system. 

11. Seasoning food too highly may cause the 
sense of taste to become dull. 

12. No food should be eaten 
thoroughly cooked. 

13. Pure white flour is better for the health 
than whole-wheat flour. 


unless it is 


14. Since vitamin B cannot be stored in the 
body, we should eat some of it every day in 
our dict. 

15. To become fat it is necessary for one to 
cat much fat. 

16. Protein foods repair the waste of the 
body muscles and tissues. 

17. Fat foods are more casily digested than 
sugars and starches. 

18. The body does not really need the com 
mon salt with which we season our food. 

19. The water in which potatoes, cabbage, 
and other vegetables have been boiled contains 
some very vital food substances. 

20. The greater part of the food we con 
sume is for the use of the muscles. 

21. Vigorous exercise should never be taken 
immediately after a meal. 

22. The most expensive foods are always the 


best for our health. (For key, see page 70) 
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2. Trees to identify: the following lig, 
or trees common to your locality. 


° ) Decid : sycamore, le, 
Trees—Their Beauty and Uses e] Detinom: roman, mer, oD 


beech, sassafras. 


AN ARBOR DAY UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES b) Evergreen: cedar, pine, holly, sprug, 
E. Aesthetic value. 
MARY MEERS AMY DEANE . Dede 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Ellen C. Semple School, Sight-saving Teacher, Barret Junior High School, 2. Recreation. 
Louisville, Kentucky Louisville, Kentucky : ? 
a) Camping. ee 


b) Hiking. 
3. Inspiration for poems and drawings, 
M@ DURING a series of field trips in the 
school neighborhood, the pupils of the 
fourth and fifth grades of Ellen C. Semple 


School became intensely interested in the trees 


4. An integral part of any scene. 
IV. Correlated subjects. 
A. Reading. 
1. Readers. 
awakening from their winter sleep. Each day 2. Manuals. 
as they watched the buds swell and the leaves 3. Magazine and newspaper articles. 
unfold, they became more anxious to learn B. Language. 
1. Outlines. 
2. Stories. 
3. Riddles. I 
4. Letters to State Department of Agr 
culture for tree manual. 
§. Oral reports. 
C. Geography. 
1. Forest sections of the United States 
Great Lakes Region, Northwest, South 


something about trees. The following unit was 
worked out by the teachers and children. 
I. Aims. 
A. To create an appreciation of nature 
through a study of trees. 
B. To develop an appreciation of the value 
ot trees to man. 
C. To recognize that trees may have both an 
aesthetic and an economic value. 
D. To provide opportunity for group work New England. 


and the sharing of knowledge. 2. Methods of lumbering; turpentining. 








¢ II. Specific objectives. 3. A comparison of lumbering operations  fummm 

A. To be able to identify ten trees. Lombardy poplars make a splendid windbreak, and of the four sections. 
oe . add attractiveness to the landscape. “4. Armstrong Koberts : 

B. To build up a knowledge of some of the 4. Map study of forest regions and manv- 
more important by-products of trees. facturing centers. 

, C. To realize the need of forest conservation, 8. Reducing loss in turpentining. D. Music. 
D. To make the class conscious of the 9. Utilizing by-products. 1. Singing songs from music texts. 
value of growing trees. 10. Reforesting burned-over areas. 2. Original songs composed by the pupils 
I. To be able to name the most important ll. Reducing fire losses. FE. Arithmetic. 
uses of lumber. D. Identification. 1. Making various kinds of graphs. 
F. To make the class conscious of the inter- 1. Parts of tree: root, trunk, crown, bud, 2. Figuring costs of fruit and some other 
dependence of plants and animals. leaf, bark, fruit. products of trees. (Continued on page 6 


II. Subject matter. 
A. Uses of growing trees. 
1. Influence humidity and temperature. 
2. Hold and enrich soil. 
3. Prevent floods and act as windbreaks. 
4. Produce food. 
a) Cultivated fruits (for humans). 
b) Wild fruits (for birds and beasts). 
5. Homes for wild animals. 
B. Consumption of forests. 
1. Uses: fuel; lumber and shingles; poles, 
posts, and rails; crossties; barrels and 
boxes; manufactured articles; paper; and 
by-products, such as naval stores, maple 
sugar, charcoal, wood alcohol, and tannic 


acid, 
2. Waste. 
a) In cutting and milling. 


) 
b) Clearing land for farms. 
c) In extracting turpentine by anti- 
quated methods, 
d) Fire. 
e) Insects. 
C. Conservation. 
1. Reducing waste in cutting and milling. 
2. Battling with insect pests. 
3. Protecting saplings. 
4. Leaving seed trees. 
5 
6 
7 





. Thinning young forests. 






. Using dead timber. Ta ge AS ie A 


7 Utilizing entire tree. We think principally of the aesthetic value of an apple orchard when it is in bloom. Bees on the blossoms 


are an economic asset, since through the process of pollenization they help to produce fruit. fwing Galloway 5 
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1. A person who whispers to a 4. A boastful person has good 


I+ is im polite to tu rn friend when others are in the group is | manners. 


unmannerly, 5. Laughing at the mistakes other 











around and sta re. 2. It is unnecessary to be quiet in people make is very rude. 
a library. 6. People always like a person who 
3. Staring at people is impolite. tries to attract attention to himself. 
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nit on Latin-American Indians 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 School, East Chatham, New York 


- THE culture of the red men is very differ 

ent from that of the white men. A white 
man 1S judged rich by what he POSSESSCS ; an 
Indian, by what he gives away. Almost all 
Indian cultures are characterized by common 
ownership of hunting grounds, grazing lands, 
and cornfields. Members of the tribe worked 
together and shared the wealth or the poverty 
which was their lot. 

Today many of us think of the red men as a 
dying race. This is far from true. In Mexico, 
the mestizos, or mixed bloods of Spanish and 
Indian descent, are the ruling group. In the 
United States many tribes are increasing stead 
ily in numbers. In South America the Indians 
are slowly organizing politically. 

The bravery and daring of the Indian, as 
well as his picturesque outdoor life, have long 
been an inspiration to youth of other races. In 
the fields of art, drama, and the dance, the 
Latin-American Indians have contributed much 
to the culture of their land. We are just be- 
ginning to appreciate what fine ancient Indian 
civilizations flourished in Latin America many 
years before the white men arrived. 

I. Aims. 

A. To appreciate the contribution of the 

Indian culture to the various arts. 

B. To note the good points in a way of life 

which is very different from our own. 

C. To learn what part the red race is play- 

ing in Latin America. 
II. Thought questions. 

A. Was the early American Indian more or 

less religious than the average white man to- 

day? 

B. How was war, as fought by Indians, dif 

ferent from war as we know it today? 

C. Where did the Indians come from and 

how do we believe they entered the Americas? 

D. How did the Indian way of life change 

after they discovered the advantage of culti 

vating crops and raising herds of animals? 

E. Did Indians enjoy elaborate dress? 

F, In what way was the Maya civilization 

superior to that in Europe at that time? 

G. How were Indians able to send messages 

thousands of miles in a few hours? 

H. Are the Indians an important clement in 

the life of Mexico today? of South America? 

I. What has the Indian culture contributed 

to our own? 

J. To what early tribe would you have pre- 

ferred to belong? 

III. Suggested activities. 

A. Invite a Boy Scout to demonstrate how 

the Indians made fire by friction. 

B. Make a small canoe of birch bark. 

C. Dye or paint feathers bright red, green, 

and blue, and make an Indian headdress. 
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D. Study pictures of Indian masks. On heavy 
art paper design and then paint an Indian 


mask. 


E. Collect pointed stones and show how the 


Indians used them to make arrowheads, cut 


down trees, and hollow out logs for canoes. 


F. With clay, shape bowls to resemble those 


used by the Incas or Mayas. Paint designs 


typical of the tribes that made them. 
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G. With rafha, make a simple basket and 
decorate it with an Aztec design. 
H. Make a series of water-color sketches 
showing the daily life of the Latin-American 
Indian. 
I. Read stories about Latin-American Indians. 
IV. Study outline. 

A. Daily life of the Indian. 

Finding food. 

Gathering medicine. 

Preparing for the hunt. 

Tanning leather. 


l. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
§. Going to war. 
6. Taking part in religious festivals. 
7. Playing games. 
8. Making gardens. 
9. Weaving cloth. 
B. Elements of Indian culture. 
1. Pottery making. 
2. Textile design and weaving. 
3. Basket weaving. (Continued on page 64) 
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A Poster for April 


RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


See page 71 for suggestions for using this poster, 
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Pan-American Day 


LESLIE W. LEE 


@ APRIL 14 is annually observed as Pan- 
American Day by the twenty-one re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere to call 
special attention to the efforts which are 
being made to promote peace, commerce, 
and’ friendship. Use these pictures to stim- 
ulate interest in American neighbors. 

The woman and man shown at upper left 
are picking coffee berries. It would be in- 
teresting for the children to make drawings 
showing the story of coffee. 

Do you know the history of the great ba- 
nana trade? Let the pupils find out which 
countries export the most bananas and where 
they are sent. 

The scene at left is a market place in 
Mexico. Ask the girls and boys to write a 
short story about the boy with the basket. 


Epitor1aL Note: We would like to direct your 
attention to “A Unit on Latin American Indians 
on page 24, and “A South American Assembly Pro- 
gram,” page 38, for material which will be helpful 
in observing Pan-American Day. 
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Hen and Chicks 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ALICE M. MEYER 








8 A GOOD exercise in composition is arranging these objects in 

an attractive picture. Have the children draw the scene at the 
top of a sheet of drawing paper. Color the sky blue. Color the 
ground a mixture of brown and green to represent earth and grass. 
The roofs are red, the houses brown, and the trees green. Draw and 
color the hen, chicks, and feeding pan, and cut them out. The 
chicks are yellow with tan feet and bills. The hen is brown with a 
red comb and orange feet. The pan is gray. The children should 
practice placing the hen and chicks on the grass until the picture 
pleases them. Not all the chicks should 
surround the pan. Sometimes a chick 
stands on the hen’s back. When the hen 
and the chicks are arranged on the grass 
in the way that is most satisfactory, 
paste them in place. 
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Drawing Farm Scenes 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HM ON THESE two pages the children are 

shown how to draw outdoor things. In 
March we showed them how to draw familiar 
things indoors. The drawing of these things 
should stimulate children to draw many original 
pictures. All step drawings should be consid- 
ered in this way. They are a means toward an 
end—the vocabulary which makes expression 
possible by drawing. They help the 95 per 
cent who are not born talented in drawing, and 
even stimulate the talented child. 
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When a child draws a thing in steps worked 
out by an adult, he is proceeding in a logical 
way, drawing important lines first and later 
drawing lines related to the first lines. He thus 
gets used to a good procedure. Then when he 
attacks the drawing of a new thing, he may 
proceed by choosing important lines for the 
first lines to be drawn. 

The perspective in the drawings is not meant 
for the child of eighth-grade age who may be 
learning to draw perspective as such. Per- 
spective is often distorted somewhat in sim- 
plifying things for a child to draw. We omit 
as much perspective as possible when simpli- 
fying for children, but often a little of it 
just enough to satisfy the child. The teacher 
should accept whatever the child can do along 
this line. Our aims in modern art teaching 
are the aims of the modern painter.  Per- 
spective is of little importance compared with 
beautiful color, design, and originality. The 
drawings shown here should make the child 
want to draw many original pictures. 

The wise teacher will encourage the children 
and give very little adverse criticism. She 
shows children things to keep up their interest. 
She puts up many exhibits, and compliments 
children who make bright, clean colors. She 
builds up enthusiasm by encouraging more and 
more as the days go by. She does very little 
negative teaching. It may make children timid 
about trying harder things. Children who heat 
much criticism refuse to try new things. 
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Horse and wagon. 

When you draw the head of the horse keep 
thinking that the head is rather thin, not thick. 
Notice where the eye is. Curve the line for 
the top of the head and the back of the neck. 

The ear is at the top of the head. The line 
of the back may be rather straight, but not 
very long, as you see. Add the tail. Notice 
where the front line begins, and that the front 
left leg slants forward a little. 

When you draw the line underneath the 
body, you will see-that it slants upward toward 
the back of the horse. When you draw the left 
hind leg, notice that it curves backward and 
then turns forward. You can make the right 
front leg with two straight lines. The right 
hind leg may be made with one curved line and 
a straight line. 
each leg will represent the feet. 

Finish the horse as shown in the next step. 
Draw the wheels for the cart so that the bot 
toms of the wheels are even with the horse’s 
feet. 

Join the wheels. Draw the sides and top of 
the cart. Finish the drawing. 


Short lines joining the lines of 
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Barn. 

The first step in drawing the barn is to make 
four lines for the roof, each line almost the 
same length. Notice how they slant. Draw 
them with your pencil so that you can erase 
them several times if they do not suit you, for 
the first lines in drawing an object are very 
important. 

Make the roof lines double, as shown in the 
drawing. Draw the lines for the sides of the 
barn, the bottom, and the door. 

Finish the barn as shown in the drawing. 

Add two lines for the silo. 

Finish the silo. 

House. 

The first step is like beginning to draw a 
star. You draw two lines meeting at a point 
and a horizontal line on each side. 

Finish the roof, sides, and ground line. 

Put in the windows and door. 

Add lines in the roof, the chimneys, smoke, 
and shutters, and finish the door. 

Make a picture with a barn in it. There are 
two on page 28. 
left corner of the page the top of the silo and 
one window are dark, and the barn is smaller 
than in the picture above. It is farther away, 
and so is higher up on the page. Things far 
away are drawn higher than things that are 
Otherwise, both barns are alike. 

Both pictures have clouds, but the clouds are 
different. It is fun to make curved lines into 
clouds. In one picture there is the sun. 

One picture has a dark sky and light clouds. 
Che other has a light sky and light clouds. In 
one barn there is a horse. Both barns have the 
same kind of fence, but you can see more of 
the fence in one picture 


In the picture in the lower 


close. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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FLOWERY EASTER CARDS 


MABEL BETSY HILL 


@ MAKE these cards in pastel colors. Fold a piece of 

stiff paper, 9%” x 7”, through the center crosswise. 
Cut small squares and rectangles of colored paper, fold 
on the dotted lines indicated in the drawings, draw the 
flower or leaf, and cut on the solid lines. 

Draw a rough sketch on paper the same size as the card 
when folded once, and plan where the flowers, leaves, 
and stems are to go. Then thread a needle with yellow 
worsted, and bring it through one side of the card and 
through the center of a flower. Make a French knot, 
and, without cutting the worsted, sew each blossom on 
the card in the same way. To make a French knot, wind 
the worsted around the needle a few times while it 
is part way through the card, and draw the worsted 
back through the card where the needle was pushed 
through. This makes a twist in the center of the flower. 

When all the blossoms are in place, add the stems. 
Thread the needle with green worsted, and draw the 
wool through the card under one of the blossoms. Take 
a stitch at the point where the stems meet, and insert the 
needle at the lower end of the stem. Continue without 
cutting the wool. 

Then place the leaves, and sew them by making a 
stitch from the stem almost to the center slit. The violet 
should be sewed on with two stitches at the angles shown. 
Paste the halves of the card together along the edges, and 
after they are thoroughly dry, draw and cut a scalloped 
edge, and letter a greeting with crayons. 

The formal bunch of flowers shown in the photograph 


has a lace-paper doily 34” in diameter sewn to the card. 
Bring the stems below the edge of the doily. Sew the 
flowers in the center of the doily in concentric circles, 
and put the leaves around the edge. Run a narrow rib- 
bon through the card and tie it around the stems. 
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A Portable Pet House 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


J. EDWARD BOND 


Instructor, Industrial Arts Department, 
Oyster Bay High School, Oyster Bay, New York 
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You can build a pen like this for 
the pets which you bring to school 
for study and observation. Bond Photo 














@ CHILDREN often ask permission to bring 
} their pets to school for a few days. These 
pets may range from kittens to chipmunks, or 
even to guinea pigs. If there is adequate space 
provided in which to house the animals, a 
splendid opportunity is afforded the children 
to study feeding habits and the effects of var- 
ious diets in relation to their own habits. 




































































In a recent visit to schools in Watertown, 
New York, the author discovered a very clever 
solution to the above problem. Mrs. Lillian 
Holland, who teaches the | B grade in Lansing 
School, has made very effective use of an un- 
—__— used sandbox which was mounted on casters. 

: As illustrated in the accompanying photo- 
— graph, the materials needed for the pet house 
were few and inexpensive: furring strip, 1” x 





2”, at a cost of one cent a running foot; two 
' butt hinges, 1” x 3”, costing ten cents a pair; 
two-hooks and eyes at five cents each; wire to 
cover the cage (brought by one of the pupils 
from home); and a wooden packing box (ob- 
— tained from a local merchant). As indicated 





























in the drawings, the construction is simple. 

The first step is the construction of the 
— house from the packing box. The pitch or 
| | iow slant of the roof is accomplished by measuring 
down approximately four inches from the top 
 Npearcaniagrictpstienpecentinsimeripaenyns 4 of the box on whichever side is selected as the 
back of the house. Lines may then be drawn 
from this four-inch measurement at each cor- 

















ner to the opposite upper corners of the box. 
Across the back a line is also scribed from 
four-inch mark to four-inch mark. A cross- 
cut saw is then used to remove the portion of 
the box marked off at the top by the lines. 
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arr 


” the basement 


The opening at the front of the box may 
be cut very easily by simply removing the 
side board of the box and cutting the open- 
ing with a crosscut saw. The two sides of 
the opening are cut first, and then with a 
coping saw or a keyhole saw the cut is made 


at the top of the opening, thus permitting 
the removal of the piece where the door or 
opening is to be. The side of the box is then 
reinforced at this opening by nailing on some 
small battens around the edges of the door. 

The top of the shelter, having an overhang, 
is of necessity made of wood other than that 
provided by the box. The boards used for this 
purpose may be obtained from a box slightly 
larger than that being used for the house itself. 
Strong battens are nailed across the boards mak 
ing up this cover or roof, and are cut short 
enough to fit inside the limits of the sides ot 
the box. 

No measurements are being given in this 
project, because we feel that they would have a 
tendency to confuse the reader. In addition, 
readers will have various situations with respect 
to the size of box to be used, and so on. 

In constructing the wire run, the frame for 


the wire is made first, with an opening pro-' 


vided for a door. The door opens downward 
to facilitate the handling of the animals, and 
to make it easier to clean the cage. A door of 
this type also helps to prevent the pets from 
crawling from the cage when it is opened. 

As illustrated both in the picture and in the 
detailed diagram, upright strips for holding 
the wire screen are fastened with screws to 
the sides of the sandbox. (Continued on page 65) 
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Pitter-Patter, April Rain - 
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WORDS AND MUSIC BY ALBERTA POWELL GRAHAM 
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Pit-ter-pat-ter, pit-ter-pat-ter, Hearthe sound of A - pril rain; Pit - ter - pat - ter, 


Pit-ter-pat-ter, pit-ter-pat-ter, A-pril rains come pelt-ing down. Bring new life to 


pit-ter-pat - ter, Tap-pingon_ the win - dow - pane. It tap - taps on the 
field and wood -land, Wash the grim-y, dust- y town. Al- though they’re small, these 





gar-denbeds To wak-en all the flow’rs,And wash-es all theirsleep-y heads In fra - grant 


ti - ny drops Re- fresh the grow-ing crops. An A-prilrain’sa wel-come sound, A - pit - ter - pat - ting 





A-prilshow’rs; And wash-es ll  theirsleep - y heads In _ fra-grant A - pril show’rs. 


all a-round; An A - pril rain’s a wel-comesound, A - pit - ter-pat-ting ‘round. 
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THE LITTLE GARDEN 


GLADYS HENRY 


Our thoughts sprout up 
As if they were seed, 
The first thing we know, 
In some word or deed. 


ON EASTER DAY 


IDA TYSON WAGNER 


I left a pot of daffodils 
At Grandma’s door, and then 
Hid colored eggs, a basketful, 
For little brother Ben. 


I took my best friend’s doll, Suzanne, 
A frilly Easter bonnet 

I'd made of light-blue straw and lace, 
With tiny rosebuds on it. 


At church I sang sweet springtime songs, 
And while I worshiped there 

I thought the snow-white lilies bent 

Their heads in silent prayer. 


All day I skipped about and tried 
To help in every way. 

I’m sure that no one ever had 

A nicer Easter Day. 


SPRING SONG 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


(The words of this poem are to be sung to 


the familiar tune, “Sweet and Low.” ) 


Softly now, gently now, breezes of springtime 


blow, 


Here, there, everywhere, grasses and flowers 


grow; 

Warm shines the sun in the clear azure a 
High o’er the treetops the happy birds fly; 
Springtime has come, we know, 


With her sunny days, with her happy days— 


spring! 


Gaily here, soft and clear, sing, little brook- 


let sweet, 


Vi'lets blue and gold out in the woodland 


sleep; 
Gladly we welcome the bright happy days, 


Springtime, we love all your gay smiling ways; 


Merrily spring we greet, 


With her sunny days, with her happy days— 


spring! 


34 
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SMILES AND SMILES 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 





I sent a smile across the way! 


It touched the lips of a child at play. 


He gave his toy to a little friend 
Because of the smile. I think I'll send 


Another to a mischievous lad 


Who teases his dog. I wish I had 


Remembered each day to send about 
A bushel of smiles, for I’ve no doubt 


The world could use a million, or two, 


To make folks as happy, through and through, 


As I am when I have sent one on. 


And just the moment my first smile’s gone— 


This little secret you should know— 
I find I’ve others waiting to go! 


THE AIRPORT 


MARCELLA HARTMAN 


The airport’s like a humming hive 
With giant ships that dip and dive. 
Hear the motors hum and purr! 
Hear the great propellers whir! 

- 


The ship is ready, stern to prow, 
The pilot’s in the cockpit now. 
Hear the engine music sound! 
Now it’s rising from the ground— 
Rising, rising toward the sky, 
Flying, flying swift and high! 
Now we cannot hear the roar, 
But high above we see it soar. 
Soon ’twill-vanish from our sight. 
Oh, what fun to watch a flight! 


The airport’s like a humming hive 
With giant ships that dip and dive. 
Like mighty, buzzing bees they rise 
And then return here from the skies. 


At night the blazing beacon guides 
The pilot till the airplane glides 
Straight to port and circles round, 
Skimming smoothly to the ground. 
What a very busy site 

Is the airport, day and night, 
Where the planes take off and land! 
No other sight is half so grand! 
Oh, it is the finest sport-— 
Watching planes come into port! 





A NEW SONG 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


There’s a new, new song that the whole wor} 
§ ( 


is singing 

Out in the meadows where green grass ; 
springing, 

Out in the valleys, the woods and the hills, 

It’s a new, new song, and it thrills ang 
thrills! 

All over the country you hear it. Hark! 

In the cities, too, from park to park; 

From yard to yard, and from street to street, 

You may hear that song so new and sweet. 


The flowers and trees and the butterflies gay, 
The birds and the bees and the brooks all say, 
“It’s a new, new song, to an old, old tune, 

A tune that’s as old as the oldest moon! 

It’s an old, old tune, but the song is new, 
It’s new to us and it’s new to you; 

For never before was there THIS new spring! 
And so it’s a new, new song we sing!” 


SUCCESS 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


In the spring the little seeds grew and grew, 

Knowing the work that they had to do. 

They pushed through the earth with all their 
might, 

Stretching each day toward the sun’s warm 
light, 

Always doing their very best, 

Meeting with courage each day’s new test. 


And now they are grown to their full estate, 
Green and flourishing, tall and straight, 
Wearing the foliage they hoped to wear, 
Bearing the flowers they hoped to bear. 
And the breeze and the earth and the kindly 
sun 
Join in’ their 
done!” 


praise, “Little seeds, well 


THERE'LL ALWAYS BE AMERICA 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


There'll always be America 
To stretch from sea to sea, 

.A land of liberty and love, 
A land so brave and free! 


Let’s help to build America, 
A land for future years, 

A place where people may be safe, 
And free from grief and fears. 


. There'll always be America— 
Let’s build her to endure, 
Let’s build for future citizens, 

And liberty ensure. 


Let’s help to build America, 
Let’s serve her every cause, 
Let’s keep democracy alive, 


And help uphold her laws! 
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Easter Rabbit's Rescue 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


RUTH ECKMAN 


Teacher, First and Second Grades, George Ross School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


ScENE I 


(Before the curtains part, Easter Rabbit can 
ie heard singing in a loud, high voice. As the 
curtains part, he can be seen sitting at the door 
of his hole, paintbrush in paw, putting the 
inishing touches on the eggs. Tomorrow is 
taster, and the children must not be disap- 
yinted. At his feet a few eggs are drying. 
He hums loudly and happily as he works, and 
sow and then he nods his head in approval. 
suddenly a great cackling is heard, and Red 
Hen rushes across the stage to him.) 

RED HEN—Give me my eggs! 

(Easter Rabbit never even looks up, but con- 
tinues bis painting—also his song.) 

RED HEN (louder this time)—Give me my 
eggs! 

(Easter Bunny looks up, but immediately 
looks away again and keeps on painting and 
humming.) 

RED HEN (much louder) —-GIVE—ME—MY 
EGGS! 

EASTER RABBIT—I can’t. They're for the 
children. 

RED HEN—I don’t like children. They chase 
me and pull my tail feathers! I don’t want 
them to have my eggs. 

(Easter Rabbit pays no more attention than 
before. If anything, he hums louder than ever 
ind goes on painting.) 


You'll see. (She 
leaves the stage in a great temper.) 

EASTER RABBIT (puts the finishing touches 
on bis eggs, stretches wearily, and lays down 
his brush) —Well, I guess I'll just go in and 
clean up a bit. The eggs are all ready for the 
children. (Still humming loudly, he goes into 
his hole.) 

(He has scarcely gone when Red Hen sneaks 
across the stage with something under her 
wing. She places it near the door of Easter 
Rabbit’s hole. The audience is allowed to see 
that the “something” is a trap baited with a 
big juicy carrot. She anchors it to one of the 
tree stumps by means of a chain, and exits.) 

(Soon Easter Rabbit can be heard return- 
ing. He is still humming happily. Reaching 
the entrance to his hole, he smells the juicy 
carrot and, unsuspecting, reaches for it with 
his paw. Snap goes the trap! This is done by 
having someone snap another trap close by 
behind the scenes. And then such a howling 
was never heard under the sun before. His 
baw is caught and he bangs the trap around 
on the ground and thrashes the air with it. 
But it is no use. His hum changes immedi- 
ately with the snap of the trap to a high- 
bitched howl. After much shrill howling the 
little animals of the forest hasten to his side— 
the bear, the squirrel, the fox, and the skunk. 
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CHARACTERS 


EASTER RABBIT SUSIE SKUNK 


RED HEN NANCY 
BOBBY BEAR NORMA 
SALLY SQUIRREI FDWARD 


FREDDIE FOX 


CosTUMES 


The animals, except Red Hen, wear 
coverall-style suits of appropriate colors. 
They may wear animal masks if these are 
available. Red Hen has a knee-length 
suit of dark red cambric, stuffed around 
the body. Cardboard wings are strapped 
to her arms like shields. She has yellow 
stockings. Her head and neck are covered 
with a brown stocking leaving her face 
uncovered. Red cotton flannel is sewed 
to the stocking for comb and wattle. A 
cardboard bill projects above her face like 
a visor. The children wear school clothes. 


SETTING 


Scene I.—A_ backdrop, stumps, and 
branches to resemble a forest. Some chil- 
dren could be trees in brown suits with 
pointed caps and green streamers tied to 
their wrists. The Easter Rabbit’s hole 
might be a basket or box covered with 
dark cloth, opening away from the audi- 
ence. Several jars of paint are handy and 
enough colored eggs to fill three baskets. 

Scene II.—A living room. There are 
some toys and places for the children to 
put them. 

Scene I11,—The forest again. 




















The little animals group around him—always 
making the little skunk stay at quite a dis- 
tance from the rest. Each time the skunk 
edges nearer, one of the animals takes her gen- 
tly, but firmly, to the other side of the stage.) 


FASTER RABBIT—Ooh—ooh—ooh. 

BOBBY BEAR—What is the matter, Brother 
Rabbit? 

EASTER RABBIT—When I came out of my 
hole | saw this nice, juicy carrot, and when | 
reached for it, something came down hard on 
my paw. Ooh—ooh— 

SALLY SQUIRREL—Maybe we can set you free, 

EASTER RABBIT—Oh, please try! 

(The little animals try to free Easter Rabbit, 
but the trap is too strong for them.) 

FREDDIE FOX—lIt’s no use, Brother Rabbit. 
Can we help you some other way? 

EASTER RABBIT—Yes, indeed you can. To- 
morrow is Easter. Take these eggs to the 
children so that they won’t be disappointed. 
Then write them a note and ask them to come 
and help me out of this trap. 

(So the little animals gather the eggs into 
the baskets and leave the stage to the accom- 
paniment of Easter Rabbit's moans.) 


ScENE I] 


(The children are putting away their toys.) 

NANCY—Oh, but I’m sleepy. 

NORMA—So am I, 
Rabbit will bring us. 

EDWARD—I hope he brings me an egg as big 
as my head. 

NANCY—Won’t it be fun looking for the 
baskets in the morning? 

NORMA—I hope he doesn’t hide mine in such 
a hard place as he did last year. Remember 
how long I took to find it? 

EDWARD—I remember. I found mine right 
away. Well, I'm going to bed. Good nighc. 

NANCY AND NORMA—Good night, Edward. 

(Nancy turns off the light leaving the room 
in semidarkness. The children exit.) 

(A little later in come the little forest ani- 
mals with their baskets of eggs. Susie Skunk 
carries a large pad and a pencil. She comes to 
the front of the stage and, using the floor for a 
desk, she writes a note. She slips the note into 
‘Nancy's basket.) 

SALLY SQUIRREL—What shall we do with the 
baskets? 

BOBBY BEAR—I don’t know. 

FREDDIE FOXx—Let’s put them right here on 
the table. 

(They do so and exit.) (Continued on page 79) 


I wonder what the Easter 
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CIHIARACTERS 


IANEY BILLY 
JACK BEN 
RUTH MISS BLAKE, their teacher 


SETTING 


Act 1.—The living room of Janey’s 
One or two small tables, a mag- 
azine rack, a lamp, cushions, and a few 
chairs may suffice for a living-room effect. 

Act Il.—A classroom. If the regular 
seats are movable, arrange them in the 
front of the room, as for a class period; if 
not, use five chairs. 


home. 


SUGGESTIONS 


If desired, the program which the chil- 
dren plan in the play could actually be 
given as a third act. 




















Acr I 

(Jack and Billy are helping Janey and Ruth 
take off their coats; Ben is putting their school- 
books on a table. Then all are seated.) 

yjaNeY—lI think that Miss Blake had a good 
idea when she asked us to find out about Arbor 
Day. Don’t you, Jack? 

jyack—It will be good for me. I don’t know 
even why it is called Arbor Day. To tell the 
honest truth, I always thought an arbor was 
something for a grapevine to lean on. 

rutH—And I thought, till this morning, 
that people had always celebrated Arbor Day! 

BiLLyY—We can learn all about it in the 
school library. Our encyclopedia is a help for 
looking up things like that. And the librarian 
will find other references for you, too. 

JANEY—I am going up to the public library. 
There are different encyclopedias there, and the 
librarians just turn things inside out to find 
what you want. 

yack—Well, I want to know who was the 
first man to think up this idea of having an 
Arbor Day. 

RUTH—What makes you think it was a man 
who first thought of it? 

yack—Oh, I think trees are like men. They 
are big and strong. 

RUTH—Well, not all trees. What about the 
graceful locust trees? And the willows? Aren’t 
they more like girls? 

BEN—Especially the weeping willows! 

yack—We must not forget what Miss Blake 
said about finding things about trees that 
might be good for our Arbor Day program. 
Poems and songs and stories about trees would 
be all right, you know. 

RUTH (rising)—And we must not forget 
about going home, either. 

JACK (rising, and getting Ruth's coat)— 
Right, Ruthie. 

(Billy and Ben get their coats.) 

BILLY—I have an errand to do. 

BEN (with a sweeping gesture toward the 
pile of schoolbooks)—And I have all that 
studying to do. Good-by, Janey. 

JANEY (taking her books from the pile)— 
There! That will be a few less. 

(Ben picks up the books that are left. The 
others say good-by to Janey and exit together. 
Then Janey exits.) 
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A Play for Arbor Day 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


SUE HOAGLAND 


Act Il 


(The pupils are seated. Miss Blake stands at 
the side of the group.) 

MISS BLAKE—And now for our reports about 
Arbor Day. I feel sure that you have collect- 
ed some interesting material. Jack may start. 

yack—lI found out two things, Miss Blake. 
First, I learned that the word arbor comes from 
the Greek word for tree; and second, I found 
it was a man who first put in practice the idea 
of having an Arbor Day. (He smiles over at 
Ruth.) His name was J. Sterling Morton, and 
he lived in Nebraska. He was the one who 
persuaded the state to set a day for Arbor Day, 
so that people could get busy planting trees. 

MISS BLAKE—Very good, Jack. But why was 
Mr. Morton so interested in 
planted? Will you tell us, Billy? 

BiLLY—Well, you see, Mr. Morton used to 
live in Michigan, where there were lots of 
And Nebraska had only a 
He had studied forestry, and he 
felt there should be more trees growing there. 

MIss BLAKE—Didn’t Mr. Morton hold an 
office in our national government at one time? 

BEN—Yes, he did, Miss Blake. He was 
United States Secretary of Agriculture when 
Mr. McKinley was president. 


having trees 


trees everywhere. 
few trees, 


MIss BLAKF—Has our national government 
helped Nebraska in any way with her Arbor 
Day plan? 

JACK—Yes. 


{ read about that. In 1902, 


our Federal Forest Service started a tree nursery 
in Nebraska to encourage people to reforest 
their state. They gave away 2,000,000 young 
trees to the Nebraska people who would prom- 
ise to plant them and take care of them. The 
people planted so many trees that Nebraska got 
the nickname of the “Tree Planters’ State.” 

















MISS BLAKE—But why should our goverp. 
ment be so interested in having more tre 
planted? 

RUTH—They wanted to make our country 
more beautiful. . 
MISS BLAKE—Were there other reasons? 

BILLY—They knew that trees help keep the 
ground firm. That helps to avoid dust storms, 

JANEY—And trees keep the banks of river, 
firm, so that they will not be worn away easily 
in spring floods. . 

kUTH—Trees hold the moisture. They help 
make a hot climate cooler. 

MISS BLAKE—All very good. Did any of the 
other states follow Nebraska’s example in the 
Arbor Day idea? 

BILLY—Yes, they did, many of them, and 
some states added ideas of their own. Some 
made the day a legal holiday, and some had it 
for a school celebration. 

JANEY—I used to live in Ohio, and there the 
school children have planted trees in honor of 
soldiers of the World War. They called the 
trees a living monument. 

BILLY—Sometimes, after the trees are plant- 
ed an organization like the Boy Scouts or the 
Girl Scouts takes care of them. 

MISS BLAKE—I believe we have a very good 
idea now about how Arbor Day began, and 
how it is observed. How about our own Arbor 
Day program? Have any of you suggestions 
for that? 

yack—I thought it would be fine to start 
with Joyce Kilmer’s poem “Trees.” People like 
that poem, and Janey could recite it. 

BiLLY—I'd like to have somebody tell the 
story of Johnny Appleseed. I believe there are 
more apple trees everywhere today, just be- 
cause of him. 

RUTH—In our music book are some songs 
about trees. I think it would be nice to sing 
“The Old Apple Tree” and “Tree-Top Morn- 
ings.” 

JANEY—In my brother’s music books | 
found a song called “Arbor Day.”” That would 
be fine. And I liked one called “The Ash 
Grove,” too. 

BEN—I found some poems that might be 
good to use. There was a short poem, “The 
Trees,’ by Lucy Larcom; and one, “Under 
the Greenwood Tree,” by Shakespeare. “The 
Planting of the Apple Tree,” by William Cullen 
Bryant, is a long poem; and I know the 
girls would like “My Poplars,” by Theodosia 
Garrison. 

yackK—Wouldn’t everybody like to hear 
that part of The Song of Hiawatha that tells 
about making a canoe from a tree? 

MISS BLAKE—These suggestions are very 
good, and I think we can use them all. I won- 
der whether you, as a class, would like t 
plant a tree on our school grounds, in some place 
where it would make for beauty now, and 
give shade in the future. (Continued on page 67) 
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T.B. 


R.S. 
W.B. 
TAM. 
DRUM 


The Easter Bunnies’ Parade 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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In suits of snow-y white, In coats of bright-est brown, Or dressed in grayon East-er Day, The bun - nies are com - ing to town. 


They heard a rob-in sing. They heard the chil- dren shout. From here and there and ev - ’ry - where The 
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TAM. 
DRUM 
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Hop! Hop! with East-er eggs tohide a-way. Hop! Hop! with eggs for you on East - er Day, 














bun - nies are scam-per - ing out. Hop! Hop! They march be - neath the A - pril moon.Hop! —__ Hop! The wind will play their march - ing tune. 
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Real eggs, all ver-y  gai-ly dyed, And big cand-y eggs with cream in - side. 


Left, right, see whata fine bri-gade, The East-er bun - nies’ pa - rade, 





T.B., tuned time bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. 
R indicates rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. Cymbals may play drum part if desired. 








A South American 


Assembly Program 


MARY McGEE McWHINNIE 
Teacher, Lincoln School, Port Chester, New York 


ANNOUNCER—This program is based upon 
the study of South America in our grade. We 
made a cardboard map of this continent. Each 
child represents a country of South America 
and wears a hat with the most important ex- 
port of that country on it. Thirteen children 
in this play will each carry a map of his or her 
country and tell interesting things about it. 
Other children will represent the capitals and 
will carry the flag of their country. They will 
tell important facts about the capital city, and 
will then place the flag in the country where 
the capital is located. There are thirteen coun- 
tries in South America and each is a republic 
except the three Guianas. We will now present 
the countries and their capitals, starting with 
the Guianas. 

BRITISH GUIANA—British Guiana is the larg- 
est of the three Guianas. Sugar cane and rice 
are the principal exports. There are many gold 
mines here. The mountains are high. Trans- 
portation is carried on by airplane and by ships. 
There are schools for the children to attend. 

CAPITAL—Georgetown is the capital of Brit- 
ish Guiana. It is below sea level, and when 
the water rises it has to be drained by canals 
and steam pumps. This city is protected from 
the sea by a stone wall a mile long. The houses 
are built on high piles. Georgetown, like most 
of the other capital cities of South America, 
is modern. 

FRENCH GUIANA—This small country is very 
unhealthful because much of it is swampy and 
the climate is hot. The capital is the only place 
where white people can live, and there are very 
few of them there. 

CAPITAL—Cayenne is the capital of French 
Guiana. Most of the people live in this city 
because of the unhealthful conditions in the 
other parts of the country. Cayenne gave its 
name to red pepper. 

DUTCH GUIANA—Dutch Guiana has followed 
its mother country, the Netherlands, in build- 
ing dikes and walls through the swamps. This 
has reclaimed much land from the sea. Among 
the crops raised are cacao, coffee, and sugar 
cane. There are also many forests in this coun- 
try. 

CAPITAL—Paramaribo, on the coast, is the 
capital of Dutch Guiana. Most of the people 
in the country live here. 

ARGENTINA—This country forms the south- 
ern tip of South America. There are four 
types of land in Argentina: (1) the pampas, 
treeless, rich, level plains used for growing corn 
and wheat, (2) the Gran Chaco, a great low 
plain with forests and jungles, (3) Patagonia, 
in the southern part of Argentina, important 
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for its wool and sheep, and (4) land found near 
the Andes Mountains, used for sheep and cattle 
ranches. 

capiraL—Buenos Aires, which means “good 
air,” is the capital of Argentina. It has many 
fine libraries, schools, museums, and public 
buildings. 

BRAZIL—Brazil is called the Giant Country 
of South America. There are many grasslands 
and forests in the central part of Brazil. The 
Amazon River, which flows through this coun- 
try, is the largest river in the world. Brazil is 
noted for its production of coffee and rubber. 
Santos, a city in Brazil, is the largest coffee 
port in the world. Para (Belem), another 
Brazilian city, is the largest rubber port in 
the world. 

CAPITAL—Rio de Janeiro is the capital of 
Brazil. It is a very beautiful and clean city, 
and has one of the finest harbors in the world. 
This city is the leading business and manufac- 
turing center of Brazil. It is said that a 
Portuguese captain, in 1502, named the bay on 
which the city is located Rio de Janeiro, which 
means “River of January.” 

CHILE—Chile is in the southern part of South 
America. It has every kind of weather: cold, 
warm, wet, and dry. The most southern city 
in the world, Punta Arenas (Magallanes) is in 
this country, on the Strait of Magellan. Chile’s 
greatest wealth is in her nitrate beds. 

CAPITAL—Santiago is the capital of Chile. 
It is not a seaport. This is a very old city. 
Cows are fed and milked along the streets, and 
you can buy a glass of warm milk for a penny. 

VENEZUELA—Half of Venezuela is covered 
with forests. There are many rich oil regions in 
Venezuela. The Orinoco River is in this coun- 
try but it is not used for transportation because 
of its many currents. Coffee growing is the 
chief agricultural industry. 

CAPITAL—Caracas is the capital of Vene- 
zuela. It is the birthplace of Simon Bolivar, 
the man who helped to free the South American 
countries from Spain.- This city is six miles 
from the sea and is above sea level. The streets 
run mostly up and down hills. Caracas has 
schools and a sanitary sewer system. 

ECUADOR—Ecuador is named for the equator 
because this imaginary line passes through it. 
This is one of the smallest countries in South 
America. Cotopaxi, the highest active volcano 
in the world, is located in this country. 
Ecuador makes most of the panama hats which 
we wear in the summer. (Continued on page 78) 














CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER 

BRITISH GUIANA 

FRENCH GUIANA | tsk sugar lumps, 

DUTCH GUIANA 

ARGENTINA—Three pieces of wool. 

BRAZIL—Fifteen coffee beans and four 
pieces of rubber. 

cumeE—Printed word nitrate. 

VENEZUELA—Picture of an oil derrick. 

rCUADOR—Picture of panama hat. 

peRU—Three pieces of cotton. 

URUGUAY—Three pictures of cattle. 

PARAGUAY—Four orange peels. 

BOLIVIA—Four tops of tin cans. 

COLOMBIA—Twenty-four coffee beans. 

CAPITALS OF SOUTH AMERICA—Thirteen 
children each carrying a flag of the 
country of which his or her city is 
the capital. Each capital, except 
Santiago, carries one large letter of 
the words South America. 

SINGERS—Five or more girls, 


COSTUMES 


All except the Singers wear school 
clothes. Singers wear long, full, colored 
skirts, white blouses, and colorful neck- 
laces. The children representing the 
countries wear hats made from two picces 
of oak tag, 4'2” x 6”, clipped together 
and tied under the chin. The principal 
product of cach country is fastened to 
the hat of the child representing that 
country. (The products are given with 
the characters above.) 


SETTING 


The background is occupied by a large 
white cardboard outline map of South 
America. On it the borders of the 
countries are traced lightly in pencil. 
Near the location of the capital of each 
country a hole large enough to insert a 
lollipop stick is made. Each child rep- 
resenting a country carries a map of his 
country. Each map should be cut from 
a different color of construction paper 
and should have a hole for the capital cor- 
responding to the one on the large map. 

The flags are made with crayon or 
paint on 2” x 3” white paper and at- 
tached to lollipop sticks. Consult an 
encyclopedia for flags of South America. 


SUGGESTIONS 


When the child who represents the 
country finishes speaking, he places his 
colored map in position on the large map, 
using small pieces of transparent cellulose 
tape. Then he sits in a chair placed so 
that six children are seated on the right of 
the map and seven on the left. When 
the child representing the capital finishes 
speaking, he puts his small flag in the hole 
provided for it. Then he steps into posi- 
tion behind the representative of | his 
country, holding his letter so that when 
the play is completed the word “South” 
will be on the right of the map and the 
word “America” on the left of it. 

The information regarding the coun- 
tries and their capitals may be supple- 
mented by the children from their study 
of South America. A mural depicting 
significant scenes might be made as an 
art project and exhibited at the close of 
the play. Have it rolled up on a cylinder 
and unroll it before the audience. 

Variety may be provided in the pro- 
gram by the introduction of suitable 
songs, dances, or instrumental numbers. 
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HOW [5 ELECTRICITY 
IMPORTANT TO US? 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


® ELECTRICITY is truly a 

servant of man. It cooks his 
food, transports him and the ma- 
terials he uses, lights his way, 
keeps him cool, helps him to com- 
municate, and performs hundreds 
of other services for him. No one 
scientist can claim entire credit 
for any of the inventions which 
make electricity so useful. Each 
scientist has built, in one way or 
another, on the experience of his 
predecessors. To understand more 
fully how much we depend on 
the discoveries of these scientists, 
we need only to become better ac- 
quainted with the results of their 
efforts, and to learn the nature of 
electricity and how easily it can 
be made to do our bidding. 
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Power lines such as these carry current even to the remote areas of our country, 


and make possible the many conveniences and comforts of electricity. 


Ewing Galloway 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 





@ A STUDY of electricity can be made 
one of the most fascinating and in- 
structive units in the elementary school. A 
large number of teachers feel unprepared 
to teach the unit; some are even afraid to 
handle the electrical apparatus. As a prep- 
aration for this unit, it is suggested that 
the teacher select one of the books in the 
bibliography and read the section on elec- 
tricity carefully. She may even use a text 
written for the intermediate grades. 

In connection with the unit, the chil- 
dren should take a tour through a house 
wired for electricity to note the meter, the 
fuse box and switches, the exposed wiring 
in the basement or attic, and any other elec- 
trical material available. The school engi- 
neer or janitor will be helpful in making a 
similar tour of the school building. 

If there is any apparatus available, the 
teacher will do well to perform some of 
the experiments suggested in the text she 
is reading. There is no danger of a serious 
shock from a dry cell. Boys who are espe- 
cially interested often bring dry cells, cop- 
per wires, switches, light bulbs, and so 
on, from home and are glad to show the 
other pupils how to use them. Such pupils 
will often be responsible for working out 
experiments for the teacher and pupils to 
use during discussion. The best teaching 
results are often obtained when the teach- 
er works with the pupils and helps them 
to solve the problems as they arise. She 
need not feel that she must be able to an- 
swer every question asked. 

The more firsthand experiences the pu- 
pils can have, the more meaningful the 
unit will become. If a fuse burns out at 
school, the janitor might show the pupils 
how he replaces it with a new one. If a 
new building is being erected in the neigh- 
borhood, a trip to see the wiring would be 
valuable. Arrangements might be made 
with the electrician to explain the wiring. 

The unit is organized so that upper- 
grade pupils need to study the material 
given for both the middle and the primary 
grades, and the middle-grade pupils need 
the primary-grade material as a_back- 
ground. The important meanings are in- 
cluded to help the teacher focus on the 
essential content. If tests are given they 
should be constructed to determine the 
comprehension of these meanings. As a 
summary, let pupils do experiments to il- 
lustrate each meaning. 


Objectives 


1. To satisfy the child’s curiosity and 
broaden his interest in his environment. 

2. To develop the habit of careful and 
accurate observation. : 
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3. To give knowledge through an under- 
standing of the principles and generaliza- 
tions contained in the material. 

4. To introduce the pupils to the use of 
scientific methods in solving problems. 


For Primary Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How can we avoid accidents with 
electricity at home? 

2. How did people make light before 
the electric light was invented? 

3. How does electricity travel from its 
source to the school building? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Electricity is one of man’s important 
helpers. 

2. Electricity produces heat and light, 
and makes things move. 

3. If electricity is not used carefully it 
may be very dangerous. 

4. Electricity comes from water power, 
wind power, and from different kinds of 
batteries, 


For Middle Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How is a push button wired so that it 
can complete a doorbell circuit? 

2. How do lightning rods work? 

3. Why are short circuits dangerous? 

4. How does an electric fuse work? 

B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Electricity requires a complete cir- 
cuit in order to flow. 

2. Switches, push buttons, and other 
such devices are used to make and break 
circuits, 

3. Some materials are better conductors 
than others. 

4. Some materials do not conduct elec- 
tricity. 


For Upper Grades 


A. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How does an electric telegraph carry 
messages? 

2. How does a telephone operate? 

3. What is meant by the term electrical 
resistance? 

4. Why was the electric lamp so difficult 
to perfect? 
B. Important meanings to be developed— 

1. Electricity causes wires made of cer- 
tain materials to get very hot. 

2. Electricity is measured in kilowatt 
hours. 

3. The ampere, volt, and ohm are units 
for measuring electricity. 





Bibliography 
For Primary Grades 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and others: 
S/ories, Book If (Scott Foresman). 

Frasier, George W.; and others: The How and 
Why Club (Singer). 

Keelor, Katharine L.: Working with Electric. 
ity (Macmillan). 


For Middle Grades 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; Blough, Glenn O.; and 
Melrose, Mary: Discovering Our World, 
Book III (Scott Foresman). 

Craig, Gerald §.; and others: Pathways in 
Science, Books V and VI (Ginn). 

Gordon, Bertha F.: Prove It Yourself (Owen). 

Patch, Edith M.; and Howe, Harrison E.: No- 
ture and Science Readers, Books V and V| 
(Macmillan). 

Persing, Ellis C.; and Hollinger, John A. 
Elementary Science by Grades, Book Y\ 
(Appleton-Century). 

Pulvermacher, William Dean; and Vosburgh, 
Charles H.: The World about Us (Heath). 

Smith, Edith Lillian: Everyday Science Proj- 
ects (Houghton Mifflin). 


Science 





For Upper Grades 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and others: Science 
Problems, Book III (Scott Foresman). 

Caldwell, Otis W.; and Curtis, Francis D.: 
Science for Today (Ginn). 

Collins, Archie F.: Fun 
(Appleton-Century). 

Meister, Morris: Magnetism and Electricity 
(Scribner). 

Morgan, Alfred P.: A First Electrical Book for 
Boys (Scribner). 

Parker, Bertha M.: The Book of Electricity 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Reh, Frank: Magnetism and Electricity (Amer- 
ican Book Co.). 

Washburne, Carleton W.: 
(World Book Co.). 

Weed, Henry T.; and Rexford, Frank A.: Use- 
ful Science, Book II (Winston). 

Yates, Raymond F.: How to Make Electric 
Toys (Appleton-Century). 


For the Teacher 
Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and others: Everyday 


Problems in Science (Scott Foresman). 

Blough, Glenn O.: Light, Number 42, in 
The Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(Owen). 

Bowden, Garfield A.: 
(Blakiston). 

Downing, Elliot R.: 
(Longmans Green). 

Dull, Charles Elwood: Modern Physics 
(Holt). 

Lemon, Harvey Brace: From Galileo to Cosmic 
Rays (University of Chicago Press). 

Science Instruction in Elementary and High 
School Grades, Publications of the Laboratory 
Schools, No. 7, September 1939 (University 
of Chicago). 

Wood, George C.; and Carpenter, Harry A. 
Our Environment, How We Use and Con- 
trol It (Allyn & Bacon). 


with Electricit) 


Common Science 


Foundations of Science 


Our Physical World 
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Electricity makes the telephone possible. Here 
we see a long-distance connection being set up. 


This splicing crew 
is working on the 
telephone wires in 
a big underground 
cable. What might 
the men be doing? 





Overhead wires, strung on 
poles, are a common sight. 
How are they used? What 
do the glass insulators do? 





Can you name some of the 
ways in which a studio , 
uses electricity when it is Telegraph messages can be sent by tapping out letters in the Morse 
broadcasting a program? Ewing Galloway code over an electric wire, by means of a telegraph key. ! 6 





To make a short-wave receiving set, as these boys are 
doing, one must know about electricity. Ewing Galloway 
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HOW DO WE USE ELECTRICITY? 


For Primary Grades 


HOW DOES ELECTRICITY HELP US? 


1. What different kinds of things can 
electricity do for you? 

2. How does electricity help you at 
home? At school? 


Electricity seems almost like a magical 
helper because it can do so many things 
without being seen. No one ever saw elec- 
tricity. In fact, no one knows exactly what 
it is! Suppose you make a list of all of the 
things electricity does for you at home, at 
school, on the street, in your father’s auto- 
mobile, and anywhere else. You will have 
a long list of ways in which electricity helps 
you. 

Electricity does many different kinds of 
work. It makes things cool. Your refrig- 
erator probably works by electricity. Elec- 
tricity makes things hot. Perhaps you have 
an electric stove. The electricity travels 
through thin wires and makes them hot. 
You set food on these hot wires to cook it. 
Electricity boils the coffee in an electric 
percolator. It toasts bread, makes an iron 
hot so that your mother can press clothes, 
and supplies heat for many other things. 
Huge electric furnaces are used to make 
things hot in factories. 

Another very important way electricity 
helps us is by making things move. When 
we want electricity to move something, we 
often use a motor. The motor in your 
vacuum cleaner is run by electricity. The 
motor turns a fan in the cleaner. This 
makes a wind, which brings the dust and 
dirt into the vacuum cleaner. 

An electric motor is used in a washing 
machine to move the parts so that it can 
clean the clothes. Motors are used to move 
machinery in factories and other places. 

Electricity is used to ring bells and buzz- 
ers. Perhaps your signal bells at school are 
worked by electricity. It is also used to 
send messages, such as telegrams. A tele- 
phone uses electricity, and of course you 
know that a radio must use electricity. 

Electricity also makes light. Inside an 
electric-light bulb there are tiny wires. 
When electricity goes through these wires 
it makes them very hot. It makes them 
hotter than red-hot. It makes them white- 
hot. When they are white-hot, they give 
off light which we need at night and on 
dark days. 

Sometimes electricity is sent through a 
tube filled with gas. It makes the gas very 
hot, so that it gives off light. Many of 
the electric signs on the streets use gases. 
Neon is a gas often used in electric signs. 


Things to do— 
1. Watch for signs that use neon gas. 
2. Find a toy motor and watch it work. 
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3. Find out who in your class can think 
of the greatest number of machines run by 
electricity. 

4. Write a story that tells how your 
town or community would be different if 
its supply of electricity were shut off. 

§. Try to find out how electricity is 
sometimes harmful in your community. 
Do this before you read the next lesson. 


+ 


HOW IS ELECTRICITY SOMETIMES DANGEROUS? 


1. How might electricity harm you? 
2. How can we keep electricity from 
being harmful? 


Electricity is very useful. It helps us in 
many ways. When it is handled properly, 
there is very little danger from it. If it is 
handled carelessly, however, it may be very 
dangerous. Do you know how? 

Electricity travels along wires. Prob- 
ably you have noticed that it always needs 
two wires. One wire brings the electricity 
into your house and another takes it away. 
The section for middle grades explains how 
electricity travels. The wires which carry 
electricity are covered. If the covering 
gets worn off from the wires, it may be 
very dangerous for you to touch the bare 
wires. You may get a bad electric shock. 
It is very important to see that all cords 
which carry electricity are in good condi- 
tion, 

When two bare wires which are carrying 
electricity touch each other they may make 
a great heat. They may get hot enough 
to burn things which are touching them. 
Electricity sometimes sets fire to houses and 
other buildings in this way. 

When it is wisely handled, electricity is 
one of our greatest servants. When people 
handle it who do not understand what they 
are doing, they sometimes get hurt or even 
killed. Girls and boys should always prac- 
tice safety whenever they are near electric 
wires. Here are a few important rules for 
you to follow. Perhaps you can add others 
to the list. 

1. Never play with electric toys (trains, 
stoves, and irons) unless some older person 
helps you make sure that they are safe. 

2. Never use an electric cord that is not 
in good repair. 

3. Don’t try experiments with anything 
which is connected with the electricity in 
your house. 

These are only a few of the important 
rules to follow so that electricity will not 
be dangerous. If you talk with your 
mother and father they will help you to 
avoid accidents with electricity at home. 


Things to do— 

1. Learn more about the safe use of 
electricity in your home and school. 

2. Find out whether electricity has beep 
the cause of any fires in your community 
recently, 

3. Find out how the electric wires ar 
placed in your house so that they can carry 
electricity safely. 


4 


WHERE DOES ELECTRICITY COME FROM? 


1, From where do you get the electricity 
for your home and school? 

2. What furnishes the electricity for , 
flashlight? 

3. Where does the electricity in an auto. 
mobile come from? 


You use electricity when you ride to 
school in an automobile. You probably us 
it at home and at school. If you turn on 
a flashlight you use electricity. Do you 
know where it comes from? Lots of girls 
and boys have never even thought about 
where the electricity they use comes from. 
Have you? 

Electricity comes from many different 
places. Large amounts of it are made by 
waterfalls. Perhaps you know where there 
is a large dam which makes a waterfall. 
There are hundreds and hundreds of thes 
dams in the United States. When water 
falls over these dams it has a great force. 
This force turns a large water wheel. ‘This 
water wheel then runs a machine called 4 
dynamo, The dynamo makes the electric- 
ity. Wires carry the electricity to the 
places where it is to be used. 

Not all electricity comes from water 
wheels moved by falling water. Some elec- 
tricity comes from wheels turned by wind. 
Perhaps you have seen one sometime when 
driving through the country. When the 
wind blows, the force of the wind turns the 
wheel. The wheel runs a machine which 
generates electricity. Thus a wheel moved 
by the wind makes it possible for people 
on farms to make their own electricity. 

The electricity you use in an automobile 
is not made by wind or water. It comes 
from the storage battery in the car. The 
electricity is made in the battery and 1s 
carried by wires to the car lights, the horn, 
the starter, the heater, and other places 
where it is used. 

There are several kinds of batteries. The 
electricity which makes the light in your 
flashlight comes from a dry battery. This 
battery is made of parts called cells. Some 
flashlight batteries have only two cells. 
Some have several. Dry-cell batteries are 
used for many different purposes. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out where the electricity you use 
at home and school comes from. 

2. Ask your father to show you the bat- 
tery in his automobile. 

3. Examine the dry cells in a flashlight. 
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In this modern factory, machines run by electric mo- 
tors spin thread and wind it on spools. — Ewing Galloway 


¢ 
(Me tors SOviscenr 
An electric vacuum cleaner has a fan turned by an electric 


motor. How does the cleaner pick up the dirt? f&wing Galloway BY ELECTRICITY 


Many of our refrig- 
erators and sewing 
machines today op- 
erate by electricity. 
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Electric fans add greatly to the 
comfort of our homes and offices. 


aa 


This motor-driven machinery dries the air for a 
large factory where dry air is essential. Ewing Galloway 
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HOW ARE ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS IMPORTANT? 
For Middle Grades 


WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
A COMPLETE AND AN INCOMPLETE CIRCUIT? 


1. When is a circuit a complete circuit? 
2. How can we change a complete cir- 
cuit to an incomplete circuit? 


You have learned how important elec- 
tricity is to us. But electricity is useful 
only when we can control it. We need to 
be able to make it go where we need it and 
we need to be able to stop it when we want 
it to stop. 

Electricity is very particular about how 
and where it travels. It will not travel 
through some things, such as wood, rubber, 
cloth, or glass. It travels easily through 
silver and copper. 

Electricity must have a complete path 
before it will travel. If you connect an 
electric bell to a dry cell with copper wires 
as shown in the diagram on one of the pic- 
ture pages, you will learn that electricity 
needs a complete path. A wire is con- 
nected to each of the screws on the dry 
cells. These screws are known as binding 
posts. The wires must be connected so that 
electricity can travel along the wire from 
one of the binding posts of the dry cell into 
the bell and back through the other wire 
to the other binding post of the cell. Then 
the bell will ring. We say that there is a 
com plete circuit. 

If you take the wire off one of the bind- 
ing posts, the electricity stops traveling and 
the bell stops ringing. You have broken 
the complete circuit. The electricity won't 
jump from the end of the unfastened wire 
to the binding post. It won’t jump even if 
the distance is very small. A broken cir- 
cuit is often called an incom plete circuit. 

Before you read the next lesson suppose 
you try to think of all of the places where 
you change complete circuits into incom- 
plete circuits at home and at school. 


Things to do— 

1. Look in science books for pictures of 
complete and incomplete circuits. 

2. Draw pictures of complete and in- 
complete circuits and ask the girls and boys 
in your class which you have drawn. 


Sf 


HOW DO ELECTRIC SWITCHES WORK? 


1. Where are electric switches found? 

2. Why are they so convenient? 

Whenever you turn off the electric light 
in your house you are changing a complete 


circuit into an incomplete circuit. If you 
can set up an experiment with an electric 
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switch and a bell, you will see what hap- 
pens when a switch is turned on and off. 
The switch is a movable lever which makes 
or breaks the circuit. When the lever is 
pushed down, electricity travels through 
the circuit and the bell rings, because the 
circuit is complete. Then when you pull 
the lever up, electricity cannot travel and 
the bell stops ringing. When the lever is 
up, the circuit is incomplete. 

The wall switch that turns the lights on 
and off in your house works in much the 
same way. The switch is made differently 
but it does the same thing. Whenever the 
switch is turned in the direction marked 
“on” it brings the wires carrying electric- 
ity in contact with each other. Then the 
electricity can travel through. The circuit 
is complete and the lights go on. When the 
switch is turned in the direction marked 
“off” it brings the wires carrying electric- 
ity out of contact with each other. The 
circuit is broken and the lights go off. 

The push button on your doorbell works 
in the same way. So does the switch on 
your vacuum cleaner and on your radio. A 
switch is just a very convenient way to 
turn electricity on and off. 


Things to do— 

1. Ask your school janitor to show you 
how the wall switch in your schoolroom 
works. Ask him to show you the switch 
that turns the electricity on and off for the 
building. 

2. Find some different kinds of switches 
in your home. 


Sf 


WHERE DO WE USE ELECTRIC CIRCUITS? 


1. How are electric circuits made in 
your home? 

2. How does an extension cord make a 
complete circuit? 


You have learned that a complete circuit 
needs two wires and that electricity is use- 
less in homes and schools unless there is a 
complete circuit to carry the electricity. 
If you go into your attic or your basement, 
you may be able to see the pairs of wires 
that carry the electricity. These pairs of 
wires travel to every light in your house 
and to every place in your walls where you 
attach an electric cord. 

If you have lights which hang from the 
ceiling you can see the pairs of wires which 
come down to the lights. The electric cords 
which you use for your toaster, iron, coffee 
percolator, or floor and table lamps all have 
two wires. Sometimes the wires are twisted 
together. More often the two wires are 
covered with cloth or other material so that 





they look as though there were only on, 
wire, but if you take an extension cor, 
apart you will see that under the Covering 
there are two copper wires. 

All of these pairs of wires make it pos. 
sible for the electricity to travel through 
one wire to the light, toaster, or other ap- 
pliance and back again to the source of 
electricity. That makes a complete circuit 

If you looked at the copper wires that 
carry the electricity in your home, you no. 
ticed that they are covered with cloth o, 
other material. The wires in your attic and 
basement are held in place by white por. 
celain holders. Try to find out why before 


you read the next lesson. 


Things to do— 

1. Take a worn-out extension cord apart 
to see the pair of wires. 

2. Find diagrams in science books that 
show the wiring of a house. Notice how 
complete circuits are made. 


° 


WHAT IS AN INSULATING MATERIAL? 


1. Through what things does electricity 
travel? 

2. Why are insulating materials impor- 
tant? 


If you found out about the porcelain and 
the wire covering in your house, you dis- 
covered that they do not let electricity 
travel through them. They are called non- 
conductors or insulators. They are very 
important wherever electricity is used. 

If bare wires touch each other in an elec- 
tric circuit, the electricity takes a short 
cut instead of traveling the whole distance 
through the circuit. Look at the diagram 
on one of the picture pages that shows 
what happens when two bare wires touch 
each other in a circuit. The electricity 
makes a short cut or a short circuit. The 
electricity never gets where it started out 
to go. When wires are covered by insulat- 
ing materials a short circuit is not possible, 
for their bare surfaces cannot touch. 

There are several different kinds of in- 
sulating materials. Glass, rubber, cloth, 
and wood are some of the common ones. 
The white porcelain material used to hold 
wires in place in your attic and basement is 
an insulator. The pieces of green glass on 
telephone poles are insulators, too. 

It is easy to see why insulating materials 
are important, for they make it possible 
for us to keep electricity traveling just 
where we need it and not elsewhere. It 
keeps us from having accidents with elec- 
tricity, for short circuits often cause fires. 
Short circuits may do severe damage to 
persons who come in contact with them. 


Things to do— 

1. Find how to do an experiment which 
shows that some things do not let electric- 
ity pass through them. 

2. Find places where insulators are used. 
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City Make a list of the 
various uses for 
dry cells in your 
home. Take an old 
one apart to see 
how it is made. 
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Trace the current in the above circuit when the 
button is pushed down. If the wires in the dia- 
gram below are not insulated, will the bell ring? 
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WHAT DOES ELECTRICITY DO IN OUR HOMES? 
For Upper Grades 


HOW DOES ELECTRICITY MAKE LIGHT? 


1. How does an electric-light bulb work? 
2. What material gives off the light in a 
light bulb? 


You know that a piece of iron gives off 
light as it gets hot. It gets red-hot and 
gives off a red light. As it gets hotter it 
becomes white and gives off a white light. 

For a long time oil has been burned to 
give light. Gas is also used to give light. 
However, the most useful source of arti- 
ficial light is electricity. 

As scientists experimented with electric- 
ity to make light, they found that some 
things carry electricity more readily than 
others, and that small wires get much hot- 
ter than large wires, Thomas Edison, who 
really invented the electric light, experi- 
mented with a large number of different 
materials which could be used to carry elec- 
tricity and give light. Finally a material 
called /ungsfen was found. A thin wire 
made from it became white-hot when elec- 
tricity traveled through it, and gave off a 
very satisfactory light. 

The tungsten wire was placed inside a 
glass bulb. The air was pumped from the 
bulb so that the wire could not burn. It 
would just get very hot, or incandescent. 
If oxygen from the air united with the ma- 
terial when it was so hot, it would burn. 
This would break the circuit and of course 
the electricity would stop and the light 
would go out. This was the reason for tak- 
ing the air from the bulbs, 

If you examine the picture of anelectric- 
light bulb on one of the picture pages, you 
will see the tiny tungsten wires which be- 
come hot as the electricity travels through 
them. The glass standard in the bulb is 
there to hold the wires in position so that 
the bare wires do not touch each other 
and make a short circuit. The light bulbs 
we use today are quite different from the 
first bulbs. A gas which will not burn is 
now put into bulbs. Scientists have found 
this method more satisfactory than trying 
to pump the air from the bulbs. 

You have seen the electric signs that are 
made of long tubes curved to form letters 
and words. These tubes are filled with gas. 
Electricity travels through the gas, heats it, 
and then the gas gives off light. Neon gas, 
which makes a red light, is commonly used. 
Other gases are used to make other colors. 
Sometimes different colors are obtained by 
coloring the glass tubes. 


Things to do— 

1. Examine a burned-out light bulb. 

2. Read about how Thomas Edison in- 
vented the electric-light bulb. 

3, Find out more about neon lights. 
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HOW DOES ELECTRICITY MAKE HEAT? 


1. Where do we use the heat from elec- 
tricity? 

2. What kinds of wires are used when 
we need heat from electricity? 


Electricity is a very convenient source of 
heat to use. We do not need to store any 
fuel. It does not make our homes dirty as 
coal and wood do. It is, however, usually 
too expensive for use in large quantities. 

Electricity is the source of heat for many 
things in our homes. We have electric 
stoves for cooking, electric heaters in our 
bathrooms, electric warming pads, electric 
irons, electric curling irons, electric coffee 
percolators, and many other things which 
use electricity as their source of heat. The 
wires can be seen in some of these. In 
others the parts which are heated by elec- 
tricity are covered. There is a material in 
each of these appliances which will become 
hot when an electric current passes through 
it. Sometimes iron wires, or wires made of 
German silver (nickel silver), may be used. 
Scientists have, however, found other mate- 
rials that are better than either of these. 
They have found that mixtures of these 
materials are very useful. One metal mix- 
ture which is often used is composed of 
nickel and chromium. 

If you can find a worn-out electric iron, 
take it apart and look at the part which the 
electricity heats. Do the same with an old 
electric heating pad or other device, and 
you will understand more about how elec- 
tricity is used to make heat. 


Things to do— 
1. Make a list of the things in your home 
which give heat by the use of electricity. 
2. Find out why the wires in an electric 
heater are small and coiled. 


+ 


HOW DOES ELECTRICITY MOVE THINGS? 


1. Where are electric motors used? 
2. Why are electric motors important? 


Whenever you see electricity moving 
anything you can be almost sure that an 
electric motor is being used. An electric 
motor turns the blades in an electric fan, 
it turns the parts of an electric washing 
machine, it runs an electric sewing ma- 
chine, a vacuum cleaner, and many other 
electrical devices. 

Electric motors contain magnets that are 
so arranged that they can cause motion in a 
circle. You can buy a very simple type of 
electric motor in the ten-cent store. Loco- 


motives and boats are driven by huge elee. 
tric motors and the machinery of many 
large factories is almost entirely run by 
electric motors. You see, electric motop 
have become very important to us in many 
ways. 


Things to do— 

1. Examine a toy electric motor. 

2. Find out where you use electric mo. 
tors in your home and at school. 


. 


HOW IS ELECTRICITY MEASURED? 


1. How do we buy electricity? 
2. What do the words ampere and voli 
mean? 


If you have looked at the wiring of your 
house while you have been studying elec. 
tricity, you probably have seen the electric 
meter. The electric meter measures the 
amount of electricity which you use. If 
you look at it while you are using electric- 
ity in the house, you will see a wheel move 
inside it. This registers the amount of 
electricity which you use. 

Coal is bought by the ton, gasoline by 
the gallon, and electricity is purchased by 
still another unit of measure. You buy 
electricity by the kilowatt hour. If you 
look at your electric-light bill you will see 
that it is computed on the basis of certain 
costs per kilowatt hour. 

It would be very interesting to you to 
find out how much the electric bill is a 
month in your school and at home. Then, 
perhaps it would be easier for you to re- 
member to turn off lights and other clec- 
tricity-users when you don’t need them! 

If you buy a dry cell at the store, you 
will want to know whether it is a good 
electric cell before you pay for it. The 
salesman will test it for you. He will tell 
you how many volts the cell tests. It 
should test about one and one-half volts. 
The electrical pressure of the cell is meas- om 
ured in these units called vols. The cur- re 
rent which is used in houses is generally 
110 volts. 

If you wish to measure the flow of elec- j 
tricity, you measure it in amperes, You 
may get a better idea of the meaning of the ‘ 
terms volt and ampere if you think of 
measuring the water which flows into your 
house. If you measured the amount you 
might measure it in gallons per minute. 
This would correspond to the measure of 
amperes of electricity. If you wanted to 
know what force the water had you might 
measure it in pounds. This would cor- 
respond to the measure of volts of elec- 
tricity. 

As you continue to study about electric- 
ity, you will learn more about how it 1 
measured. 









Things to do— 
1. Find out what the term o/m means. 
2. Learn how to read your electric meter. 
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Ewing Gallowe . . . 
sain Can you explain how the light is 


produced in the neon sign above 
and in the bulb pictured at right? 


An electric furnace is val- 
uable when terrific heat is 
required, as is the case in 
various modern industries. 
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Modern appliances 
such as a heating 
pad (at right) or 
a flatiron (below) 
employ electricity. 
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Electricity heats the water for 
this new-type coffee maker. Can 
you tell the other girls and boys 
just how electricity causes heat? 








Many modern houses now have attractive electric 
ranges, which are clean, as well as convenient to use. 
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ACTIVITIES BASED ON THE UNIT 


For THE TEACHER 


@ IT IS often very helpful to culminate 
the study of a unit or series of lessons 
with an activity which requires the pupils 
to organize what they have learned. There 
are a great many forms which such a cul- 
minating activity may take. The children 
should help in the planning, and work to- 
gether to achieve a worth-while result. Let 
the pupils make additional suggestions after 
the general plan for the activity has been 
formulated. The ideas on this page indi- 
cate the type of activity which might be 
carried on in connection with this unit. 


For Primary Grades 


PLAYING GAMES ABOUT ELECTRICITY 


After you have studied about the uses of 
electricity, you may like to see who can 
name the greatest number in ten minutes. 
Do the best you can with the spelling. 
When the time is up, count your uses for 
electricity. Read the longest list aloud. If 
any pupil has mentioned something not on 
this list, add the new item. 

Perhaps you can make up some riddles 
about what you have learned. Here is an 
example. “I am round like a pencil but | 
am thicker. I can make light. I have parts 
called cells. What am 1?” Answer, “A 
flashlight.” 

Can you make up riddles about the fol- 
lowing: dynamo, wind, falling water, stor- 
age battery, and electricity? 


For Middle Grades 


MAKING AN ELECTRICAL QUESTIONER 


An electrical questioner is fun to make 
and the materials are easy to get. It may 
be used as a game or to help review the 
things you have learned about electrical 
currents. To make one, follow the diagram 
and the directions on this page. 

The materials needed are a dry cell such 
as is used for a flashlight, several feet of 
thin insulated copper wire, two strips of 
copper large enough to hold the dry cell in 
place, some solder, a dozen 4” stove bolts 
and nuts, a flashlight bulb, a piece of thin 
board about 10” x 12”, and two wedge- 
shaped boards 10” long. 

To make your questioner easy to use, 
mount the rectangular board on the wedge- 
shaped pieces of wood. 

After you have mounted the board, drill 
12 holes through it, 6 in a row. These holes 
are for the stove bolts. Then drill a hole in 
the center of the board. This is for the 
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flashlight bulb and should be made just 
large enough for it. 

Put the bolts through the holes from 
above. On the back of the board, with 
copper wire, connect each bolt in one row 
with a bolt in the other row which is not 
directly opposite it. Be sure that the in- 
sulation has been taken off the ends of the 
wires so that the bare copper wire will be 
in contact with the bolt. Screw the nut on 
each bolt, to hold the bolt and the wire in 
place. 

Now you are ready to put the dry cell in 
place. Bend each copper strip to form a 
right angle, making a bracket. Nail these 
brackets on the inside of one of the wedge- 
shaped pieces of wood just far enough apart 
so that the dry cell fits snugly between 
them. 

Solder one end of a piece of the copper 
wire to the lower copper bracket and then 


AN ELECTRICAL QUESTIONER 
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1. Wedge-shaped board. 2. Heads of bolts. 
3. Light bulb. 


View of Underside 


Pretend that you are looking through the 
board to see the wiring on the underside. 














2 
4 
2 
( 5 
4 
1. Metal end of light bulb, 2. Ends of 


bolts. 3. Wire soldered to end of bulb 
and long enough to reach to the front. 4. 
Copper strips bent to hold dry cell in place. 
5. Dry cell from flashlight. 6. Wire sol- 
dered to copper strip and long enough to 
reach to the front. 7. Wire connecting cop- 
per strip to bulb. 8. Wires connecting bolts. 





solder the other end to one side of the met, 
end of the flashlight bulb, which has been 
inserted in the hole. 

Attach another wire to the opposite sid. 
of the metal end of the light bulb. Thi 
wire must be long enough to reach around 
to the front of the board. 

Solder a wire to the upper copper strip 
The free end of this wire should also ky 
long enough to reach around to the fron, 
of the board. 

You are now ready to write the question; 
and answers on the front of the board, 
These may be written directly on the board, 
or on paper and pasted on the board. |f 
you want to use the questioner for other 
questions and answers, perhaps you can 
figure out a way to put them on so that 
they can be easily changed. 

Suppose you write the following ques. 
tion in the first place for questions (left 
top): “What is the name of a conductor 
used on this questioner?” Look on the back 
of the board to find out to which bolt the 
wire leads. In this case it leads to the next- 
to-the-last bolt in the right-hand row. This 
indicates the place where the answer, “Cop- 
per wire,” is to be placed on the front of 
the board. 

Do you see how the questioner works? 
Bring the long wire which is attached to 
the bulb around to the front and touch the 
bare end of it to the bolt where the ques- 
tion is asked. Continue to hold it there. 
Now bring the other long wire, which is 
attached to the copper bracket at the top 
of the dry cell, around to the front of the 
board. Try touching it to each of the bolts 
on the right-hand side. When you touch it 
to any of the first four bolts or the last bolt 
in the right-hand row, nothing happens. 
But when you touch the next-to-the-last 
bolt, the light goes on. Your electrical 
questioner has answered your question. 

Remember about complete circuits and 
then trace the path of the electric current 
through the wires. You can see why you 
will be able to follow the same plan for all 
the other questions and answers as you did 
for the first. The bolt beside the question 
must be attached with wire at the back to 
the bolt beside the answer to the question. 
Otherwise the light will not go on at the 
right time to show the correct answer to 
the question. 


For Upper Grades 


ILLUSTRATING Uses oF ELECTRICITY 


An interesting way to summarize yout 
study of electricity is to plan a series of pic- 
tures showing how electricity is important 
in everyday life. Illustrate how electricity 
helps to move things, heat things, give us 
light, and so on. You may make two 
booklets—one to show a world without 
electricity, the other to show our modern 
world with the many uses of electricity. 
Pictures may be taken from magazines an 
newspapers. You may think of other ways 
to show how important electricity is to us. 
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ed OUR BIRD TREE 
S Deen NELLIE RICKER SS 
te side g THE pore interesting ecscrn Ps have Ss S 
ever worked out in our special class was a YS \\S 
a... bird tree, made from a cardboard core on which \ a A6—C—C—C 
linoleum had been rolled. The pupils went FN ay 4 oe ba PASS as, , ss 
strip, over it with black crayon to make it look like SSS So Fs es 
Iso. be the trunk of a tree. [wigs were inserted in QS ; 
front holes made here and there in the core to re- \\ S\\ iN 
semble the branches of a tree. As we worked, SN RES 
estions the parts of a tree were learned. 
board. A hole was made in the core, and a picture 
board of a young bluebird looking out was inserted. SN 
d. If Other spring birds were drawn, colored, and 
other | cutout. The pupils learned about the building 
uu can | of nests and the appearance of the eggs and the 
© that young _— The best —— of — 
asted on the tree. An old nest was added. 
ques- The subprimary and first-grade teachers A HAPPY LUNCH PERIOD A BOX FOR PENHOLDERS 
s (left brought their classes to see our tree, and our LOLA B. STANLEY EULALIA WEISEND 
ductor | pupils told them about the birds represented. Ml HAPPY and quiet lunch periods have been Ml PERFORATE the cover of a durable shoe- 
e back Someone might question why we did not brought about in our one-room rural box. Arrange the perforations in rows to 
olt the bring in a tree instead of going to the trouble school when weather conditions have made it match the seating arrangement of the pupils. 
» next. of making one. The reason was that we had necessary to eat in the classroom. Each child Into each perforation, insert the penholder of 
This very little space, so our tree had to be made serves for one week at a time as table monitor. a pupil, printing his name neatly near the 
“Cop. J fit it. Then, too, we did not wish to cut’ A few minutes before noon, the monitor places _ perforation. 
ont of | tree. Everyone who saw our tree enjoyed it chairs around the reading table and arranges One pupil passes the box and each selects (or 
so much that we kept it the remainder of the _ paper-towel napkins and place cards for every- _ replaces) his penholder. Pen points are thus 
works? school year, changing the birds from time to one. After being dismissed from classes, the not broken, and penholders are kept from fall- 
hed to | time as the pupils saw different ones. pupils wash their hands, take their lunch con- ing on the floor. Penholders are not lost or 
ch the Our bird tree furnished an interesting topic _tainers from the cupboard, and stand at their —_ misplaced, and time is saved. 
 ques- of morning conversation. English, spelling, places until everyone is ready to eat. Then the 
there, | ‘cading, writing, and numbers all found a monitor requests everyone to be seated. 
hich is | place in our successful activity. During the course of the meal the children SPRING LEAF PRINTS 
he top and teacher converse quietly. The table moni- 
of the tor conducts a discussion on table manners, GERALD G. NEFF 
e bolts PERFECT ATTENDANCE leads in a language game, or tells a story. @ A NATURE unit on trees proves to be 
such it After lunch, when everyone has brushed his very interesting when the class can make 
st bolt FAY KARSTEN part of the table with his paper napkin, and has —_ something permanent in the way of leaf prints. 
ppens. ® THIS year we are trying a new method been excused from the table, the monitor and =‘ The teacher should take the class on an excur- 
he-last of increasing attendance at school. All pu- his helper brush the floor and make sure that __ sion to gather different leaves, which should be 
ctrical | pils with a perfect attendance for six weeks get the table and chairs are clean. pressed for two or three days. 
n. their names printed in the local newspaper. We Some of the best habits which the pupils Make a blueprint frame by taking a piece of 
ts and | like this method because everyone has an equal have established by means of this procedure window glass, size 9” x 12”, and a piece of 
urrent | opportunity of winning and any number can are: (1) leadership, (2) acceptance of school- —_three-ply wood the same size. Put them to- 
ry you | Win. It gives an equal chance for all, regard- —_ mate leadership, (3) politeness at table, includ- — gether and make one of the 12” sides serve as 
for all | less of their attainments. The six-week peri- ing a willingness to sit by whomever placed, a hinge by binding it with a strip of 2” ad- 
ou did | ods prove more helpful than half-year ones, for (4) better use of English through conversation, _hesive tape. The frame will then open and 
xestion | everyone has a chance to begin over again language games, and stories, and (5) keeping shut as a book. 
ack to J more often. This is encouraging to a pupil. the classroom clean and neat. Cut a blueprint paper, which is at first a 
estion. light green color, into sizes a little smaller than 
at the the frame. Do this in a darkened room, since 
wer to exposure to light spoils blueprint paper. 
When ready to make a print of a leaf, place 
To Club Contributors a piece of the blueprint paper (colored side up) 
on the wooden part of the open frame, and on 
the paper place the leaf. Cover with the glass, 
gq OT [OUSANDS of teachers Please follow these rules in side of the sheet only, and leave close the frame, and expose the leaf to the 
“ITY _ derive benefit from sugges- preparing manuscripts for the space between the lines. Use licht £ sated alk shieee ental é 
tions in the Help-One-Another —_Help-One-Another Club. plain white paper 8%” x 11”, ee a) ee ee ee 
e your Club columns. Without doubt No article should exceed 300 If you send a letter with an minute. Hold the frame so that the rays of 
of pic- you have developed practical words. article, write it on a separate the sun will fall directly upon it. 
ortant teaching or time-saving devices. Put your name and address in _— sheet. However, no accompany- Immediately after exposure, put the print 
tricity We invite you to share your ex- _ the_ upper left-hand corner of ing letter is required. into a flat pan containing clear water, and wash 
ae us perience by submitting articles the first page of each manu- If you send photographs with it by moving it around. The exposure causes 
> to this department. script. (A married woman an article, write your name and 
e two One dollar is paid upon publi should give her Christian name, address on the back of each one. the green paper to turn blue and the part cov- 
rithout cation for each article used in not her husband’s.) All mail for this department ered by the leaf to turn white. 
r1odern these columns. An_ additional If you are submitting more should be addressed to Teachers’ After the prints are dried, the edges should 
icity. dollar will be paid for each ac- than one article, always use a - Help-One-Another Club, Tue be neatly trimmed. They can then be mount- 
oan companying photograph that we separate sheet of paper for each. INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. ed in. scrapbooks and classified by giving the 
2 are able to publish. Send us Typewrite your article, if Unavailable articles sent to ° i : 
r ways brief accounts of ideas that you possible, using double spacing; the Teachers’ Help-One-Another name of the tree, its habitat, date when found, 
to us. have worked out successfully. otherwise write plainly, on onc Club are not returned, and by whom collected. 
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A SPRING PROJECT 


AMELIA E. ARNY 


@ AFTER the long winter is over and spring 
is just around the corner, I find that a 
birdhouse project brings a new interest into 
school, and into the home as well, since I do 
not expect the children to make their bird- 
houses alone. The family may help. This work 
brings the family into a pleasant relationship. 
One father told me that he was learning with 
his son. 
Plans are posted and talked over, and mate- 
rials are collected before our spring vacation. 


During their vacation, the pupils have ample 
time to make their birdhouses and paint them. 
Our industrial-arts teacher judges them, not 
according to workmanship, but to see whether 
each one is a comfortable home for the bird for 
which it was made. 

A bird program is given at the completion 
of the work. The lower grades come to hear 
the program and admire the birdhouses. Then 
the houses are put up, and the girls and boys 
report on the birds which use them. 





PENMANSHIP PRACTICE 


VERA B. FARRINGTON 


M FOUR days a week we work from drills, 

to letters, to words, but all for a worthy 
cause, because when the fifth day rolls around 
we copy a short poem, generally humorous, in- 
volving the practiced letters and words for that 
week. Thus we end the first semester with a 
penmanship poetry scrapbook, and a pretty 
good opinion of the subject under discussion. 
By the second semester everyone is ready to 
attempt something bigger, and we turn from 
poetry to Aesop's Fables for our penmanship 
material, At the end of the semester we have 
a penmanship fable scrapbook. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK REVIEWS 


LOTTIE REASONER 
@ THE children of the sixth grade became 


interested in book reviews after hearing 
their mothers talk about them. They decided 
to try writing some reviews themselves. 

In their reviews they do not tell the complete 
story, but merely give the setting, a sketch of 
principal characters, and some of the most in- 
teresting incidents. They always stop the re- 
view just at the point of greatest interest, for 
they want the class to read the book in order 
to find out how it ends. 

These reviews are usually read to the class, 
and if a review is good, the pupil is allowed to 
place it in the notebook of “Book Reviews” on 
the reading table. When a child wants to select 
a book to read, he reads the reviews of his class- 
mates to see which book he prefers. 

The child considers it an honor to have his 
review placed in the notebook. 
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A MUSEUM 


VIVIAN C. CORNELIUS 


M WE STARTED our museum by having the 

children bring things that they found in 
our locality or in some other territory. We 
soon received a wide variety of objects, such as 
sea shells, petrified wood, many different kinds 
of rocks, beaver logs, and Indian arrowheads. 
The only restriction we made on things that 
could be brought was that they had to be some- 
thing out of the ordinary. 

Out of apple boxes we made a display place 
in which to keep our museum. We painted it 
white and trimmed it with red enamel. 

The children became interested in trying to 
find exhibits for our museum, and it made them 
more aware of the things about us. Whenever 
they went for a walk they looked for specimens 
to take to school. It was surprising to note the 
interest that parents took in this activity. They 
contributed many objects. 


MOTIVATING NEATNESS 


MARGARETTE DENMAN 
M@ WHEN getting dressed for school, chil- 


dren very often forget small details which 
will mean so much to them as they grow older. 
A very successful way that I have found to 
help my pupils establish good habits of neat- 
ness is a life-size cardboard figure of a woman 
standing in the front of our room and holding 
a check chart. The children have named her 
our “Keep Neat Lady.” The chart, fastened to 
her hand with brads, lists such small essentials 
as clean fingernails, brushed hair, neat socks, 
polished shoes, clean handkerchiefs, and neat 
clothing. These items are checked each day. 





EIGHTH-GRADE GEOGRAPHY 


SISTER FROWIN 


@ THIS activity was carried out in th 
eighth-grade geography class. As the work 
of the year in both history and geography jy 
based on the United States, we decided to gathe, 
interesting material about our country. 

Four build-up maps of the United State 
consisting of the state capitals, transportation 
centers, physical features, industries, and im. 
portant crops, were constructed by the pupils, 

A penny post card was sent to the governo, 
of each state, asking for a picture of the cap. 
itol, post-card size. This brought not only the 
desired picture, but also historical scenes, , 
description and history of early trails, and pic. 
tures of noteworthy places, as well as seals, 
and, in some instances, the picture of the goy. 
ernor himself. 

Information was then obtained regarding 
state birds and flowers. Pictures of these that 
the pupils were not able to furnish were pur- 
chased. 

Each pupil made an outline of the study of 
a state, the choice of the state being left to the 
individual pupil. The necessary research work 
proved beneficial, interesting, and promoted 3 
spirit of enthusiasm. 

Then a separate study in pictures was made 
of our city. No two pictures were alike. This 
brought in a varied assortment. 


PRESERVING THEIR WORK 


ALICE DEAN PRICE BAKER 
M DURING my experience as a_ primary 
teacher I have found most children anxious 
to preserve the things they make at school. 
Therefore I use the following device to pre- 
serve their work. 

From heavy wrapping paper, 36” x 18”, 
make large envelopes with wide openings and 
flaps to cover them. This makes the envelopes 
easy to open and also protects the contents. 

I put an attractive hectographed design on 
the flap of each envelope, and pleasing draw- 
ings, as the rabbits illustrated, on the back of 
the envelope. The children enjoy coloring 
these designs themselves. Then the envelopes 
are tacked along the wall in reach of the chil- 
dren. I label each envelope as shown in the 
drawing below. 

When the work is corrected, I return it to 
the children to be put into their envelopes. 


When full, the contents are taken home. 
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Colorado.—The sixth and eighth grades of Freemont 
School would like to exchange letters with children in 
New York, San Francisco, Hawaii, Alaska, and the 
Philippine Islands. Points of interest in our state are 
Mesa Verde National Park, the Royal Gorge, the Garden 
of the Gods, and Rocky Mountain National Park. There 
sre also many pioneer relics. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Edith Enbom, Star Route, Cope, Colorado. 


Connecticut——My pupils, grades four, five, and_ six, 
and I would like to exchange letters, post cards, and 
snapshots with pupils and teachers of the same grades in 
any place where the English language is written. We 
live in the Connecticut Valley, about ten miles from 
Hartford, in a farming district where there are many 
orchards. Address: Miss Elinor M. Gilkey, Hopewell 
School, South Glastonbury, Connecticut. 


Illinois —The pupils of our third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades are desirous of exchanging 
post cards, letters, and snapshots with pupils of other 
schools in the United States, Canada, and other parts of 
the Western Hemisphere. Address all correspondence to: 
Mr. Robert L. Hamilton, Principal, Latham Elementary 
School, Latham, Illinois. 


Illinois—My pupils, grades three, four, five, and six, 
would like to exchange correspondence and pictures with 
other pupils and teachers. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Virginia Daker, Malta, Illinois. 


Illinois—My fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils 
would like to exchange correspondence with other pupils 
of the same grades. Address: Mrs. Evelyn Saddoris, 
Maple Park, Illinois. 


Illinois—The pupils of my rural school, grades one, 
three, five, and seven, would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and snapshots with pupils of other states, 
Alaska, the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and Mexico. 
Address all correspondence to: Mr. Ohren File, Reno, 
Illinois. 


Illinois —Our school, grades one to eight, would like 
to exchange letters with other schools. We live in the 
Mississippi River Valley, not far from the Rock Island 
Arsenal. We also live in Mercer County, internationally 
famous for its prize-winning Angus cattle. Address: 
Mrs. Gwendolyn Rhodenbaugh, Duck Creek School, 
Seaton, Illinois. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I would like 
to exchange letters, cards, and snapshots with pupils and 
teachers throughout the United States and its possessions, 
and Canada. Address: Miss Irene Leuenberger, R.D. 4, 


Cresco, Iowa. 


lowa.—My pupils and I would like to correspond with 
pupils and teachers of the United States and its posses- 
sions, Canada, and Mexico. We live in northwest lowa 
near Sioux City. Address mail to: Miss Luise Thoms, 
Oto, Iowa. 


lowa.—The pupils of my rural school, grades three to 
eight, would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
other pupils. Address: Miss Alice Moe, Sherman No. 2 
School, Radcliffe, Iowa. 


lowa.—My pupils, all grades in a rural school, and I 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, and snapshots 
with other pupils and teachers in the United States and 
its possessions, Canada, Mexico, and Alaska. We live 
seven miles from Sioux City. Address correspondence 
to: Miss Elda Law, in care of Mr. Bill Hageman, R.D. 1, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Kansas—The pupils of my rural school, grades one, 
two, six, and seven, and I would like to exchange letters 
and cards with pupils of other schools in the United 
States and its possessions. Address: Mrs. Edith Palmer, 
Russell, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—My fifth grade would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with other schools in the United 
States and its possessions. We live in the historic part of 
our state near Lincoln’s birthplace, Fitch’s Monument, 
Trappist Monastery, and many other places of interest. 
Address: Miss Elizabeth Jenkins, Bloomfield Graded 
School, Bloomfield, Kentucky. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


The teachers whose notices appear on 
this page of THE INSTRUCTOR expect 
to have their pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. In order for 
you to be reasonably certain of an answer, 
it is advisable that letters be written to the 
schools in which you are interested soon 
after your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR 
reaches you. We shall be glad to receive 
letters from our readers telling us of their 
experiences with correspondence that has 
been developed through the Club Exchange, 
and of its value to them. 

Notices for this page should be sent as 
soon as possible in order to ensure their 
publication early enough in the school year 
to enable you to develop a satisfactory 
correspondence. Include in your notice 
points of special interest in your locality. 
Notices submitted should be addressed as 
follows: THE INSTRUCTOR, Club Ex- 
change, Dansville, N.Y. 


Michigan.—The pupils of Cleveland School would like 
to correspond with pupils in any of the states of the 
Ours is a rural school 
with eight grades and eighteen pupils. We are located 
near the city’s famous food factories, and are also about 
fourteen miles from Fort Custer, which is playing such a 
vital part in the defense program. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Miss Eloine Barber, R.D. 5, Box 165, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


United States or its possessions, 


Michigan.—My fourth-grade pupils and I would like 
to exchange letters and cards with pupils of schools in the 
United States and its possessions, and Canada. We live 
near the plant of the Ford Motor Co., Greenfield Village, 
and Detroit. Address all correspondence to: Mrs. Doris 
Mayhew, Treadwell School, Inkster, Michigan. 


Missouri—My pupils, grades six and eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with other 
pupils and teachers. Address: Mrs. Alice Borron, R.D. 1, 
Atlanta, Missouri. 


Minnesota-—My pupils, grades five to eight, and I 
would like to exchange correspondence and pictures with 
teachers and pupils throughout the United States, its 
territorial possessions, and Canada. Address corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. Velma Serfoss, Box 152, Buffalo Lake, 
Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils and I wish to correspond with 
other teachers and pupils of grades four, six, and seven. 
Address correspondence to: Miss Elaine Steen, Hinckley, 
Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils of grades five through eight 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, or pictures 
with pupils in other schools. Our school is located in an 
interesting farming region in the southern part of 
Minnesota. Address: Miss Virginia Dugan, R.D. 5, 
Owatonna, Minnesota. 


Montana.—My pupils, grades one through seven, and I 
would like to exchange correspondence and pictures with 
other schools in the United States and Canada. Address 
mail to: Miss Isabel Travis, Ashuelot School, Fort Shaw, 
Montana. 


New York.—My pupils, grades two to seven, and I 
would like to exchange letters and pictures with pupils 
of schools in the United States and its possessions. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Mabel L. Elliott, District 4, Bombay, 
New York. 


New York.—My pupils, grades four, five, six, and 
seven, and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
post cards with other teachers and pupils in the United 
States and its possessions. We live not far from Buffalo 
and Niagara Falls. Address: Mrs. Emma Pritchard, 
R.D. 2, School District, Dayton No. 7, Cattaraugus, 
New York. 


North Carolina.—My seventh-grade pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, and pictures with 
pupils and teachers throughout the United States. We 
live near Charlotte. Address: Miss Ruby Ann Edens, 
Wingate, North Carolina, 


* 


Ohio.—My pupils and I would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and pictures with children and teachers of 
other schools in the United States and its possessions. 
Our Tri-State Area has many points of interest about 
which we will be glad to write. Address: Miss Irene R. 
Cuneo, Valley Home School, Bloomingdale, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—My seventh-grade pupils and 1 would like 
to exchange correspondence and pictures with other 
schools of the United States and its possessions. We live 
in the famous Cherokee Strip, near the Chisholm Trail 
and not far from the so-called “Dust Bowl.” Address 
mail to: Mrs. Cleota Crawford, Burlington, Oklahoma. 

Oregon.-My pupils, sixth grade, and I are particu 
larly anxious to exchange correspondence and pictures 
with pupils in any of the American possessions, Mexico, 
or Central America. Address: Miss Ruth Rostedt, 1525 
N. E. 24th St., Portland, Oregon, 

Pennsylvania.—My pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades would like to exchange correspondence, 
pictures, and information about interesting communities 
with pupils of the United States and possessions. We live 
in the heart of the iron and steel industrial region. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Carolyn Feit, Arlington School, 1206 
Greensburg Avenue, East McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania—My sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade 
pupils and I wish to exchange letters, cards, and pictures 
with other pupils in the same grades. We are studying 
the United States, and would enjoy hearing from all of 
the states and Hawaii. Address: Miss Helen F. Hess, 
Gipsy, Pennsylvania. 

Texas.—The teacher and pupils of Stonewall Rural 
School, grades seven, eight, and nine, would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, and snapshots with pupils and 
teachers from all states. Address correspondence to: 
Mr. H. B. Barrier, Principal, Mount Pleasant, Texas. 


Vermont.—My pupils of Cherrier School, grades one to 
seven, would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
other teachers and pupils. We live in the northern part 
of the state where the chief industries are farming and 
making maple sugar. Address: Miss Ruth Wrisley, R.D. 1, 
Fairfax, Vermont. 


Virginia.—My pupils, grades four, five, and seven, and 
I would like to exchange letters, pictures, and post cards 
with other schools. We are near the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, which divide Virginia and Kentucky. Address: 
Mrs. Zella H. Stanley, Box 34, Cold Spring School, 
Clintwood, Virginia. 


West Virginia -—The children of my fourth grade and 
I would like to exchange letters and cards with other 
pupils and teachers. A few points of interest in West 
Virginia are the State Parks, New River Canyon, Seneca 
Rocks, Black Water Falls, White Sulphur Springs, and 
the Hawk’s Nest Dam, which furnishes power for many 
plants in the Kanawha Valley. Address: Miss Ethel 
Rippetoe Brown, Fayetteville, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin.—My fifth-grade pupils and I would like to 
correspond with children and teachers from any part of 
the United States or its possessions. We live in.a beauti- 
ful part of Wisconsin called the “Garden of Eden.” We 
would gladly send pictures and post cards of our sur- 
roundings. Address: Miss Orphie Granlund, Box 74, 
Galesville, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades, would like to exchange letters and pictures with 
other pupils throughout the United States and its posses- 
sions. Address: Miss Florence Burnstead, Milltown, 
Wisconsin, 


W yoming.—My seventh-grade English class would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of other states. We live 
near Old Fort Laramie, the historic outpost of the 
Oregon Trail. Address: Mrs. Ruth Hall, Fort Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


W yoming.—The pupils of my rural school, grades one 
to eight, would like to exchange letters and picture post 
cards with pupils in other states, Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. Address: Miss Jane R. Patterson, Jay Em, 
Wyoming. 
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Above: In La Paz, Bolivian capital, Indians 
gather to sell their wares. Below: From a 
tall building of Montevideo, Uruguay, one 
looks across the plaza to the harbor. 


Palmer 








These pictures show two 
attractive 
opposite ends of South 
America—the upper at 
Venezuela; the 
lower at Santiago, Chile. 


Caracas, 
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El Misti’s snowy cone forms a spectacular back- 
ground for the fine old Peruvian city of Arequipa. 


* e + 
Flate . 
— From the Atlantic coast of North 


America, the Pacific coast of 
South America is readily reached 
by way of the Panama Canal. 








On the trip to the west coast of South America, the 
outdoor swimming pool provides endless enjoyment. 


Lod Silos 


South America for Me 


SISTER MARY RAPHAEL HAYES, O.S.F. 


Supervisor, and Teacher of Grades 7 and 8, 
St. Joseph’s School, Wesley, Iowa 


Prize Winner, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ THIS summer, I want to travel—what 
schoolteacher doesn’t? My urge is more 
than wanderlust, though it is that too. I want 
to go to South America; to the strange, far- 
away places we study about in our geography 
and history classes. Of course, no place can 
seem as far away to my pupils as it does to me 
-because they were born into the age of 
streamlined trains and passenger airplanes. It 
takes imagination for them to think of Rio de 
Janeiro as three months away and imagination 
for me to think of it as a few days away. Ten 
thousand miles does not mean to them what it 
means to me—now. But | want to get into 
their world; to get the feel of it, not merely the 
knowledge of it. 

So, on a June evening, I should like to leave 
my home for Los Angeles. The trip would 
be for me some forty hours of thrills and lux- 
ury; skirting the Grand Canyon and crossing 
Death Valley, thinking, meanwhile, of Grand- 
father’s taking much the same route only sev- 
enty years ago, his Conestoga wagon bumping 
along for months over unfriendly roads, har- 
assed by dangers from Apaches, rattlesnakes, 
hunger and thirst; the beauty of the desert not 
for his eyes—death stalking him too close. 

Leaving train for boat at Los Angeles, I 
should enjoy the wonders of modern ocean 


travel. At Panama we (Continued on page 73) 





THE INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 
for 1941 offers cash prizes having a 
total value of $200.00. The Contest 
closes June 10. Detailed information is 
given in an Announcement on page 74. 
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Above: Colombia’s Magdalena Riv- 
er boats remind us of old Missis- 
sippi boats. Right: No one knows 
how the Incas built these great 


You guessed it! This is a subway entrance—in 


Buenos Aires, Argentine metropolis. Palmer 






When My Ship Comes In 


ROXIE MARTIN 


walls in Cuzco, their capital city. 














r. 
4 Rural Teacher, Big Ridge School, 
. Glace, West Virginia 
, Honorable Mention, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 
ctor 
Palmer P 9628 , 
Here we have the highest building in South 
= bas ; : America, at Buenos Aires, and the highest 
wins B® WHEN my ship comes in, I want to go to lake (Titicaca), between Peru and Bolivia. 
te South America. If it comes in bearing 
sant precious cargo, | shall sail on a “castle afloat”; ‘ 
if it is almost empty, a tramp steamer will do. ‘“""™/J" A sophisticated beach at Rio de 
ne [his is a year when we should enlarge our con- Janeiro, Brazil (above), contrasts 
apny ae” . i , i aiaieai with a sleepy Ecuadorean town, 
aa ception of the triangular-shaped continent Latacunga, high in the Andes. 
nin which lies south of us; this is a year when we 
al should realize that there is another continent 
It whose history, civilization, and culture, al- 
ye . . 
io de though unlike our own in many respects, 
es may well claim our interest and good will. It 
Ten should be our ambition to know that other 
sae Be America as a land of incomparable wealth and 
a beauty—not just a colored space on the map. 
ae My itinerary will include stops at all of the 
' usual ports; the more there are, the more en- 
leave tranced I shall be. Near Santos, Brazil, I hope their blinding whiteness in the tropic sun. And 
vould to see a coffee plantation, smell coffee, drink | should be filled with a sense of complete peace, 
nl coffee—and perhaps ride a donkey. knowing that only dead warriors are here. 
_ I want to visit Rio de Janeiro, see its hand- The forgotten empire of Pizarro has long in- 
-and- some buildings, and its palm trees waving in trigued me, but this summer, with San Marcos 
aus the air, buy nosegays from brown peddlers on University beckoning me to a summer session 
ele street corners, and rub elbows with the crowds A t l L d designed especially for North Americans, I feel 
we who are window-shopping. In Montevideo its Way 0 lca an personally invited. This oldest university in 
; roses woul > my partic slight. . ste — re would acauaint m 
akes, ould be my p ular delight. I want BERTIE ALMA DUNCAN the Western Hemisphere would acq me 
to try my wobbly Spanish on a woman street- with a fascinating civilization. I could visit 
t not ee iailine se eal ceanatall taliten cine Maal Teacher of Spanish, Ramsay High School, etiedieal ld fae 7 eee 
: . cm uctor, see pink Coral vines an aming Birmingham, Alabama cathedrals, Old palaces, and inca ruins. 
es, I ougainvillea, black babies dressed in one red Honorable Mention, 1940 Travel Contest of The Instructor 2 should like to join in the celebration on 
ycean garment and small boys with their donkeys. Simon Bolivar’s birthday in July, and take 
73) [he old beautiful cathedrals will have a part in the patriotic revelry on the anniver- 
Ss ¢ . é 
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charm for me; I shall want to kneel where 
thousands of pilgrims have knelt and say a 
prayer of gratitude for life’s many lovely 
things. 

I want to feel the gliding of a ship on a 
smooth gray-green (Continued on page 77) 
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@ IF I could wish upon a star, I would sail 

to the faraway land of the Incas. While 
skies across the sea are lurid with the awful 
reflection of destructive fire, | would find the 
sky along the western coast of South America 
almost spotless, except for sea gulls that reflect 


sary of his famous meeting with San Martin. 
How I should like to know more of a people 
that produced such men! 

After Lima I should pause briefly at Guaya 
quil, then go to Quito, Ecuadorean capital on 


the crest of the Andes. (Continued on page 73) 
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A Caribbean liner sails 
past Morro Castle, in 
the harbor of Havana. 





Above: In midmorning hot bouillon is welcomed. 
Below: The Barbados Information Bureau stands 
ready to answer the questions of island visitors. 


©. Minshall Above: Fishing boats 


and yachts anchor in 
Nassau harbor, Baha- 
ma Islands. Right: A 
native boy entertains 
bathers at Paradise 
Beach, Nassau. Left: ™! 
Gay costumes appear ~ 
at the Carnival Dance 
of the Country Club, 
Trinidad, 


Denis M, Gick 
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Above: One may meet almost anyone in Curagao, busy port 
of the Netherlands West Indies. Left: Tropical shores of 
Jamaica (British) offer photographers many a prize shot. 
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TO WEAR, or not to 

wear, bright-colored 

polish is one of the 
5 questions most often 
discussed by teachers 
in connection with 
their appearance. The 
prejudices of supervi- 
sors or of people in 
the community should 
be the first consideration, but unless these are 
strong the mode of the day should serve as a 
criterion. Blood-red nails repel many people, 
but tinted polish will probably ¢all less atten 
tion to your hands than colorless polish at the 
present time, because natural nails are so seldom 
sen. Remember that vivid or bizarre shades 
of polish make others look at your hands. Stick 
to the more conservative hues, even for dress- 
up occasions, unless your hands are attractive 
enough so that you want to call attention to 
them. 

Pumice stone, filed to a fine point, peroxide, 
and a white pencil will remove the inky signs 
of your profession, and should be kept in a desk 
drawer as well as at home. A nailbrush is an 
other essential for school use. 

A teacher who bites her nails is handicapped 
at the outset if she tries to discourage the prac- 
tice among her children. Even more important 
is the fact that adults will assume that she is 
tither careless of her grooming, or an emotional 
misfit not suited to the supervision of children. 

Beautiful hands may be large or small. Ta- 
Pering fingers excite admiration, but no mat- 
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and pleasant to look at. 


ter what the shape, immaculate 
cleanliness is the one thing that 
makes them look well cared for. 
The shape of the nails, whether 
oval or round, is unimportant, 
but long nails are as inappropri- 
ate for a teacher as for a ste- 
nographer, or a musician. A teacher must often 
use her hands for crafts as well as for writ- 
ing, and broken nails result, unless they are 
kept quite short. Saving a manicure at the 
expense of failing to help one’s pupils cannot 
be justified, even for good grooming’s sake. 





\ CHILD said to me 
last week, “Yes, I like 
Miss A, but she makes 
such funny faces that 
| try not to look at 
her.” Miss A believes 
that her facial mobil- 
ity helps to arouse 
enthusiasm. Miss B 
wrings her hands and 
says, “Don’t, don’t!” Neither teacher realizes 
how these habits disturb the pupils. 

Pretty little Miss X puts pencils in her hair, 
and looks like a picture from the gay nineties 
instead of a modern young teacher. 

Mrs. Y has charm bracelets that clank, and 
necklaces that jingle, until she has attained the 
nickname of “Calliope.” 

Miss Z talks baby talk, though she weighs 
one hundred and seventy. 

Many teachers perch on the edges of their 
chairs while talking to others. Some always 
sit with their arms folded. Both habits are 
equally disconcerting, for they seem to indi- 
cate resistance. 

Opening and closing one’s purse or emptying 
its contents in public is a favorite amusement 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


Principal, Hunter College Elementary School, New York, N.Y. 
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IF WE stop to think about it, we know that we do better work when 
we feel at ease, unworried about our clothes or the way we act. We 
also realize that children behave better for a teacher who is poised, 
So it is well to watch out for details of 
manner and appearance. What problems would you like discussed here? 
Address THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


of some teachers. Others correct papers at 
restaurants or in moving vehicles, or carry on 
loud conversation, accompanied by gestures, 
about school affairs. 

One of my own bad habits is to slip rubber 
bands on my wrist, forget to remove them, and 
then, during a conference, snap them until they 
skitter across the room. 

What is your idiosyncrasy? And what man- 
nerisms of others annoy you most? 


CLEANLINESS, we 

are told, is next to 

" godliness. Certainly a 

teacher needs to have 

that well scrubbed 

look, not only for her 

own satisfaction, but 

also because she must 

teach health and hy- 

giene by example, as 

well as by precept. You may think that chil- 
dren don’t notice, but they do! 

Are your clothes always spotless? I know a 
teacher who has the complexion of a child, 
sparkling eyes, and hands that an artist would 
like to paint, but her dresses!!| They are smart, 
and appropriate in color and line, but, except 
for the first day she wears them, they are sure 
to have a few soiled spots. 

Dry-cleaning bills are a necessary evil for 
most of us who care about our appearance. 
Laundering isn’t the problem it once was, what 
with improved soaps, and materials that wash 
in a hurry, and dry quickly, but it is still a 
duty that’s with us daily. 

Lingerie collars—yes, and cuffs too—are a 
delight to the eye when they’re fresh, but they 
ruin the effect of a costume immediately they’re 
not. If you find it hard to keep them immacu- 
late, avoid them entirely. (Continued on page 71) 
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Thousands of Baby Chickens 


HELEN McDIVITT 
Teacher, South Kortright Central School, South Kortright, New York 


® OUR work in the social studies is 

built around our community work 
ers. A large hatchery, located in our 
village, presented an opportunity to 
study a mayor occupation at first 
hand, so we arranged to visit it. 

I. Preparation for the trip. 

All the stories about chickens, both 
factual and fanciful, which we could 
find at our level were read, discussed, 
and dramatized. Uses of chickens and 
eggs were discussed and charts were 
made of the various breeds common to 
our locality. 
the children in caring for farm flocks 
were related. One boy who had main- 
tained a passive attitude all year came 
forth with an exciting story about a 
skunk in the hen house, and has been 
contributing to the group ever since. 
Ul. Questions raised. 

A. In building an incubator what 

lessons were learned from tne hen? 

B. What is an incubator like? 

C. How hot is the incubator kept? 

D. What keeps the eggs moist? 

E. What is an egg grader? 

F, What work does the operator do? 

G. What happens if the electricity 

goes off? 

H. What is an egg cleaner? How 

does it work? 

I. How does the chicken get out of 

the shell? 

J. How do the chickens keep warm 

after they hatch? 

Ill. Information gained from the trip. 
A. A hen, if left to her own devices, 
steals her nest, hides it on ground 
which is slightly damp, and keeps 
the eggs warm with the heat of her 
body. She turns the eggs with her 
feet as she gets on and off the nest. 
These three factors must be taken 
into account when constructing an 
incubator. Electricity can perform 
all the tasks instead of the hen and 
do it more efficiently, for it never 
gets frightened or temperamental. 
B. An incubator is a well-insulated 
chamber, perhaps ten or twelve feet 
long and six feet wide (inside 
measurements). It looks very much 
like a huge commercial refrigerator 
and is constructed on the same 
principle except that it keeps heat 
in. There is a thick door with a 
small door cut in it. This is cov- 
ered with a shutter and lined with 
a heavy curtain. The trays of eggs 
or the shipping boxes of chickens 
are handed through this door. 

C. Imide the incubator are rows of 

galvanized racks behind heavy cur- 


Actual experiences of 
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tains. The racks hold galvanized 
trays with sercen bottoms which 
hold the eggs. Large fans are in 
the ceiling to keep the air moving. 
One incubator in the hatchery holds 
another holds 
Egys are placed on end in 
This operation must be 
done by hand and is a tedious job. 
The trays are then slid into the racks 
and the hatching process begins. 
1). The temperature is controlled 
with thermostats and is kept at 
99'% degrees. Cold-water pipes run 
through the incubator. At hatch- 
ing time these are turned on to 
lower the temperature. A_ graph 
records the temperature on a chart 
outside. The heat feels intense to 
the men who stay inside to take out 
the chickens. 


52,000 eges and 
30,000. 
the trays. 


E. Flumidity is regulated by pipes 
and ducts of water passing through 
the walls and spraying the inside 
with moisture. This does the work 
of the damp ground which the hen 
chooses. 

F. Every eight hours the racks auto- 
matically tip to a different angle. 
This turning seems to be necessary 
for the proper development of the 
chicken. As the chicken grows in- 
side the shell it uses up the air in the 
space at the top of the egg and its 
head fills the cavity. When hatch- 
ing time comes it pecks a circle 
around the top of the shell, stretches 
its neck, and pushes off the lid. 

G. The trays are filled in rotation so 
that two hatches a week come off 
from January until May. On the 
eighteenth day the trays which are 
to hatch three days later are taken 
from the racks and placed in drawers 


at the bottom. Steel guards are put 


in the front of the trays to keep the 
When 
they have hatched, the drawers are 
pulled out, the chickens transferred 
to the shipping boxes, and passed out 
through the window. 

H. An operator is a busy person 
during hatching time. An electric 
alarm system is connected to his 
room so that if anything goes wrong 
with the heat or the fans, he is 
warned at once. 

I. If the electricity should go off 
during a storm, the incubators are 
so well insulated that they will 
maintain a safe temperature for a 
relatively long period of time. The 
danger results not so much from 
cold air as from static air, for the 


chickens from getting out. 
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fans in the top, which keep the air 
circulating, also stop. In case of a 
prolonged shut off the curtains are 
sometimes kept moving by hand. 


J. Everything connected with hatch- 


ing must be kept immaculately 
clean—incubators, trays, brooders. 
Diseases which may be transferred 
by eggs, air, or the feet of people 
traveling from one range to another, 
spread through poultry very rapidly. 
All eggs which do not hatch and egg 
shells are buried or burned at once. 
K. Clean quarters prevent many 
dirty eggs, but when they are dirty 
they are cleaned by electricity. An 


The attendant is about to remove new- 
ly hatched chicks from this incubator. 


egg cleaner is made of revolving 
disks of sandpaper which gently buff 
the dirt off the egg as it turns in a 
hollow in the center of the machine. 

L. It pays to grade eggs carefully. 
An electric egg grader is a very 
delicately balanced scale arrange- 
ment. The egg rolls along a groove 
until it tips the scale, opens. a slot 
and drops through into a container. 
M. Chickens which are not shipped 
as soon as they are hatched are kept 
in hovers, which are trays with food 
and water troughs along the edges. 
Under the trays are galvanized pans 
which pull out to be cleaned. The 
chickens may go under an electrical- 
ly heated pad for warmth. This 
pad just touches their batks and 
prevents crowding. It makes much 
extra work and costs money to care 
for thousands of baby chicks even 
for one day, so they are sent on their 
way as soon as possible. 


IV. Correlations. 


A. Social studies—the core of the 
whole trip. 
B. Reading—centered on one topic. 
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C. Arithmetic—reading thermom 
eters and graphs; finding out prices 
of eggs, day-old chicks, week-old 
chicks; the cost of keeping a chicken 
one day; visualizing 52,000 units, 
D. Spelling—words on our subject, 
E. Language—factual stories with 
emphasis on sequence, poems, 
F. Social usage—asking permission, 
conducting ourselves in a_ socially 
acceptable manner on the street and 
in the hatchery, taking turns look. 
ing, asking intelligent questions, giy. 
ing courteous attention. 
G. Art—coloring Easter eggs, mak 
ing pictures of our experiences, 

V. Outcomes of our trip. 
A. The children became interested 
in an important village industry. 
B. They found out about the growth 
of baby chicks. 
C. They gained a realization of the 
tremendous efficiency of electricity. 
D. They discovered the importance 
of always being on the job when 
there is work to be done. 
E. Their experience encouraged in- 
terest in other community work. 





FACT-FINDING TRIPS have long 
been recognized as an _ important 
means of helping children to discov- 
er that the needs of daily life are 
met by the interchange of goods 
involving farms and factories, re- 
tail outlets, and consumers. 


So that teachers may be stimulated 
to conduct more of these investiga- 
tions, we are devoting this depart- 
ment to descriptions of excursions to 
local industrial plants and any other 
sources of production where mate- 
rials to meet daily needs are made 
ready for their ultimate users. First- 
hand interviews of this type give 
children factual knowledge, and help 
to bring about a better understand- 
ing between consumer and producer. 


Instructors agree that the need for 
developing competent leaders and 
sound citizens is greater today than 
ever before. Our schools can help 
millions of potential earners and 
consumers to meet community fe- 
sponsibilities and to learn how to 
save and spend with skill and wis- 
dom. Good social attitudes must be 
established by practice. 


We invite you to submit an article 
of not more than 1500 words, telling 
in detail how you planned and con- 
ducted a fact-finding trip, the educa- 
tional objectives that you wished to 
attain, the questions that were asked 
and how they were answered, the 
things you saw, and some of the s0- 
cial values derived by your group of 
childrem 


Manuscripts and photographs used in 
this department will be purchased at 
our regular rates and should be ad- 
dressed to: 
Let’s Find the Facts 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
carborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered by 


Dr. McClusky in this department. 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Address him in care of THE 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Where can I find information on develop- 
ing films, and where can I get the neces- 
sary materials? 


You can secure information on how 
to develop films, and complete sets of 
materials, from large mail-order houses. 
You will find descriptions of develop- 
ing outfits and prices in their current 
catalogues under the heading “cam- 
eras.” These outfits all contain com- 
plete instructions. Information may 
also be secured from many drug stores. 
In the larger towns there are stores 
which specialize in photographic sup- 
Information may be secured 
from them and a complete outfit of 
materials purchased. 


plies. 


I would advise also that you get in 
touch with your local commercial or 
portrait photographers. They are usu- 
ally willing to advise school children 
who are interested in photography as a 


hobby. 
« 


| should like to buy a stereopticon lan- 
tern to use in teaching. What companies 
sell them and how much would one cost? 


lanterns in different 
models have a wide price range. The 
standard classroom lanterns which use 
34” x 4” slides cost from fifty-five to 
sixty-five dollars.apiece. The follow- 
ing companies sell them. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 
688 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

Beseler Lantern Slide Company, 131 
East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Keystone View Company, Meadville, 
Pa. 

Spencer Lens Company, 19 
Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Victor Animatograph Corporation, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Stereopticon 


Doat 


The smaller slides, 2” x 2”, require 
a smaller projector, although adapters 
are available for some of the larger lan- 
terns. The first and fourth companies 
listed above as well as the following 
companies sell lanterns for smaller 
slides. These lanterns range in price 
from fifteen to sixty dollars. 


Argus, Incorporated, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 333 
State Street, Rochester, N.Y. 

Society for Visual Education, 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

[ would suggest that you write to the 
companies listed here, asking them for 
copies of their catalogues and for in- 
formation. 
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It was recommended that we buy a mo- 
tion-picture camera that has a lens of uni- 
versal focus. What kind of lens is that? 


Many motion-picture cameras today 
are made with universal-focus lenses, 
which means that all objects within 
the view of the lens from about six 
fect to infinity are in sharp focus. The 
fastest lenses are not universal in focus, 
but universal-focus lenses for motion 
pictures may be purchased which are 
fast enough for all general photography 
purposes, 

The main advantage of the univer- 
sal-focus lens is that the photographer 
does not have to worry about adjust- 
ing the lens to bring the objects being 
photographed into focus, thus increas- 
ing the ease and simplicity of picture 
taking. If you wish to photograph ob- 
jects that are less than six feet away, 
you may secure supplementary lenses 
to fit 
These are inexpensive. 


ao 


over the universal focus lens. 


Will you please list the commonly used 
visual-auditory aids? I should like to 
check the ones I am using. 


The visual-sensory aids which are in 
most common use are the following: 
the school journey or field lesson, si 
lent and sound motion pictures, mu 
seum exhibits, stereopticon slides, music 
or lectures on phonograph records, 
charts, maps, posters, globes, models, 
still pictures or their reproductions, 
specimens, graphic charts, paintings, 
drawings, sketches, dramatizations, and 
apparatus of all kinds. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in "Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 


shall be glad to answer them. 


Address these questions to 


Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The other columns in "Your Counselor Service” 


are found on pages 58, 59, 60, 61, and 62. 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 


art problems. 


Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 


you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


For a spring exhibit I wish to arrange my 
room to represent a ship on which the 
guests will travel to countries represented 
by projects worked out by my fourth- 
grade geography class. I desire to have 
the panels, borders, and bulletin boards 
in designs of deep-sea and marine life. 
What do you suggest? 


First, | should like to give a word of 
Do not crowd the room by 
filling every space with drawings. It 


advice. 


seems to me that people defeat their 
purpose of making a room attractive 
when they put too much in it. If the 
room looks too cluttered when you try 
to put up many pictures, buy some big 
scrapbooks at the ten-cent store. Let 
the children paste pictures on the out- 
side and inside of the book and lay 
them in some convenient place where 
visitors can see them. 

If you will consult some old copies 
of the National Geographic Magazine, 
you will find fish and other sea designs. 
You will also find pictures of people in 
other countries. 

You will have the children dress in 
costumes, I take it. If the room is to 
represent a ship, some boys could be 
dressed as sailors. Other children could 
wear the national costumes of the coun 
tries represented, 

Try to play some phonograph rec 
ords of typical music from the coun- 
trices you are featuring. 

I think that I would make booths 
in which to display the handwork rep 
resentative of the different countries. 
The booths could be constructed of fi- 
berboard. I would use gay-colored cut 
paper or tempera paints. 


oo 


Please give me the titles of books on or 
about art which should be included in 
the school library as first choices. 


I would suggest that the following 
books be included. 

Adventuring in’ Art, by Kathryn 
D. Lee (D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., New York; student edition, 
$1.68) will help you plan a course of 


study. You will find that the bibli- 
ography is very helpful. 

Art) Appreciation for Junior and 
Senior Lligh Schools, by M. RK. Collins 
and O. L. Riley (Harcourt, 
Co., Inc., New York; $1.80). 

Understanding the Arts, by Helen 
Gardner (Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 
New York; text edition, $1.96). 


Brace & 


\ ou should hav e something on 
costume design for the girls. 1 would 
recommend Arf in Home and Cloth- 


ing, by Mabel Trilling and Florence N. 
Williams (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phil- 
adelphia; $2.75). 

The little book, Handbook of Medel 
ing and Pottery (¢ raft (American Clay 
Art Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; $.25) 
contains useful material. In this little 
book is a bibliography of six books 
which help with clay work. 

Figure Drawing and Perspective, 
Sets I and Il, by Jessie Todd and Ann 
Van Nice (Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; $.50 each). 
help children to draw many objects. 


These Sects 


¢ 


Where can I get pictures that will help 
in painting a mural of Mexican life? 
How should we make serapes? 


Our children in grade three study 
Mexico. I have found that 
Painted Pig, by Elizabeth Morrow 
(Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York; 
$2.00) helps most with faces of Mexi- 
They really look Mexi 


can, with big eyes, lips, and broad 


the box ok 


can children. 
noses. We use many other children’s 
books about Mexico too. 

In the November, 1940, 
Se hool Arts Mexican 


other Indian designs, 


issue of 
there are and 

We made serapes and rebozos in this 
way. We bought cambric in gray, 
red, blue, and deep brown. After cut- 
ting the required shapes, we painted 
them with tempera paint. When they 
were worn by the children on the stage 
with lights thrown on them, they were 
gorgeous, even though crudely painted. 
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Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN questions arise in your schoolroom in connection with the teaching of 


jenguere,s elling, and handwriting, send them to Dr. D 
CTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


INSTR 


awson, in care of THE 
If you wish to receive 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


Please suggest some interesting methods 
to employ in teaching sixth- and seventh- 
graders when to use 1 and me. 


The basic 


language usage lies in the pupils’ self- 


motivation for lessons in 


realization of their need for improve 
ment. Another fundamental principle 
is that the pupils must really know 
when to use either of two words whose 
usages are to be discriminated—in low 
er grades by analogy and imitation of 
models; in 
matical analysis. 


higher grades by gram 

In accordance with the first princi 
ple, the teacher and pupils should co 
operatively 
written 


criticize the speech and 
work of the various children 
in a constructive way—with the idea 
of determining where instruction and 
There should 


Each 


should keep a record of his personal 


practice are necessary. 


be constant inventory. pupil 
language needs on a chart or in a not 
book which contains a self-kept, con 
tinuous list of the errors he makes and 
a corresponding list of correct USages. 

The second principle indicates that 
each pupil must learn some way to 
check on his own language. Specific 
suggestions relating to the use of | and 
me follow. 

1. Your pupils must have learned 
the fundamentals of sentence structure 
and its effect on the case form of pro 
nouns 

2. In compound constructions, train 
the pupils to leave out all of the com 
pound portion except | or me, when 
they are checking their usage. These 
parts are italicized in the following 
sentences, 

Mary and | will go to town. 

Sarah saw Mary and me in town. 

It was Mary and | whom Sarah saw. 

3. Let the pupils correct paragraphs 
wherein | and me are used, sometimes 
correctly and sometimes incorrectly. 
This is an excellent exercise, since the 
pupils are here called on to discrimi- 
nate carefully in their thinking. 
quently, such 


Fre- 
paragraphs should be 
selected from the pupil’s own speech 
and writing. 

4. Brief question-and-answer prac- 
tice periods will probably prove inter- 
esting. For example, have slips with 
questions such as the following written 
on them. 

Who taught you and Sue to skate? 

Was it you and Tom who won the 
race? 

Pupils not needing the drill may read 
the questions, which they will direct to 
classmates who do need the practice. 

§. Have a classified file of practice 
which have been cut 


exercises from 
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old textbook and workbook pages ol 
thought up by you or your able pupils. 
Let each nt mber of the class work on 
that usage which the inventory has in 
dicated that he needs to practice, ¢.g., 
those pupils who do not use ] and me 


properly will work on | and me. 


* 
We are trying to select a new language 
textbook jor the third grade. What 


should such a book contain? 


No sone really knows, or at least 


there is no absolute agreement as to 


the selection, grade placement, and 
organization of items to be included in 
English textbooks. | advise that your 
committee write down what you want 
the third grack children to gain trom 
using the book, and what relation you 


| nelish 


rest of the school program. 


want lessons lo have lo the 


If you consider English a separate 


subject, which | hope you do not, you 
that 


may want to use subject: matter 


is rich in informational content but 
quite unrelated to the work being done 
Children will find 


much occasion to talk and write fluent 


in othe r « | ISse’s, 


ly and purposefully while they plan, 
report, evaluate, and improve on the 


book 


guide the pupils in taking inventory 


activities involved. The should 
of skills (the proper use of the voice, 


cnunciition, capitalization, punctua 
tion, manuscript form, and so on), and 
correct usage. There should be lessons 
for (1) developing an understanding 
of how to use these skills and correct 
forms of words, and (2) giving fre 
quent and well-distributed practice in 
such use. 

You may want a book that provides 
for learning good English in connec- 
tion with the literature, social studies, 
and clementary science that are cur- 
rently featured in your school. Such 
a book may be much like the one just 
described, except that the information 
al element is left to be gained in other 
studies, and locally determined subject 
matter is substituted for that de 
veloped in the textbook. 

Perhaps you may prefer a workbook 
to provide for the development and 
practice of skills and correct usage. 
You may then tie the expressional ac 
tivities to other lessons very closely. 
Be sure that the workbook, if you 
choose to use one, is such as to permit 
individualized choice of lessons. Files 
of practice materials organized from 
several kinds of workbooks are proba- 
bly preferable. 


COUNSELOR -s 





Chicago, Illinois 


SERVICE 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of Chicago, 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Please tell me what is meant by problems 
without numbers, and what is their edu- 
cational value. 


The following are examples of prob 
lems without numbers. 

1. Tom knows how much he carns 
cach week by carrying papers and how 
long the work takes each day. How 
can he figure the amount he earns in 
an hour? 

2. Ann knows how long it took her 
train to run from New York to Phila- 
delphia, and how far it is between the 
find the 
average speed per hour that the train 


two cities. How can she 
made? 

The value of such problems lies in 
the fact that i 


volved. Hence by 


no computation is in- 
their use more 
practice in arithmetical reasoning can 


This 


1s important when computational proc 


be provided within a given time. 


esses tend to monopolize the attention 
of pupils and teachers, and training in 
ability to think needs emphasis. 


4 


Should the method of doing problems in 
subtraction be uniform throughout the 
vrades? 


There should be uniformity in the 
lower grades to prevent the confusion 
that results from the use of different 
methods by different teachers during 
the process of learning. Since scien- 
tific studies indicate the superiority of 
the subtractive method, I would advise 
its adoption. However, pupils who 
have learned to subtract by another 
method should be allowed to continue 
as they have been taught. 


° 


Will you please answer the following 
questions on adjustment to individual 
differences in teaching arithmetic? 


The questions, followed by my an- 
swers, are given below. 

Do you think it is wise to divide a 
small group, say thirty, according to 
varying abilities? Yes. 

On what basis would you make your 
division? On the basis of achievement 
first, intelligence second. 

Do you approve of having the more 
able students help the less able? Try 
this last. It is in principle the old 
monitorial plan. 

Do you approve of varying the as- 
signment to meet the needs of groups 
of different abilities? In my opinion 
this method of making adjustment to 
individual differences is valid, for I be- 
lieve in curriculum differentiation. 





Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 57, and 59-62. 


you desire a reply by mail, enclose 


Would you advise shifting a child 
from one group to another in case of 
better or inferior work? Certainly. 

Will you please mention other ways 
of taking care of varying abilities with- 
Differentiation of methods 
of instruction; diagnostic and remedial 
work; supervised study; flexible pro- 
motion plan; greater individualization 
of instruction, which may be included 
in supervised study. 

What books and topics will help me 
with these problems? I have dealt 
with some of the problems of adjust. 
ing to individual differences in m 
book, Classroom Organization ani 
Management (World Book Co., Yon- 
kers, N.Y.; $2.00). 


in a grade? 


e 


In what grade would you begin teaching 
number, and through what grades would 
you continue the teaching? 


The kindergarten is not too early to 
plan appropriate arithmetical instruc- 
tion for children. 
icant word here is “appropriate.” The 
children should be introduced to simple 


However, the signif- 


number facts and concepts in connec- 
tion with plays, games, and other ac- 
tivities. In good schools this spirit of 
informality is carried through the first 
and second grades. 

Books are first 


half of the first grade or early in the 


used in the second 
second grade, but they are not the 
old-style type of arithmetic — texts 
They are number readers filled with in 
teresting stories which involve simple 
numbers and relations in 4 

In the third 
grade the instruction usually begins to 
be more formal and continues thus 
through the eighth grade, with em- 
phasis on social applications or on ele- 


number 
progressive development. 


ments of high-school mathematics in 
grades seven and cight, according to 
the type of school or the interests ot 
the pupils. 


* 


Do you believe in the assignment of 
homework lessons to children in the fifth 
grade? 


I think schools should be organized 
more and more so that homework can 
gradually be diminished, if not entire- 
ly eliminated. A child at the fifth- 
grade level should in general be able to 
meet requirements during a five- oF 
six-hour school day. There is no harm 
in the occasional assignment of home- 
work, but using the school as a place 
to recite and the home as the place to 
do the work, father and mother doing 
the teaching and the teacher “hearing 
recitations, is doomed. 
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YOUR+ COUNSELOR + SERVICE 


SE 


Combine these Wonder Spots 
in One Grand Vacation 


Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director of Music Education, 
Public Schools, 
Newton, Massachusetts 





DO YOU wish for advice and suggestions that will assist you 


in teaching music? 


THE INS 


If so, write to Mr. Morgan, in care of 
UCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. En- 


close a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


a child | have a baritone voice. Please suggest If the song begins on mi, the class 
case of how I may teach the higher tones of rote should sing lower do, mi, so, mi; if the 
ainly, songs to my pupils. first syllable is so, the class should sing 
er ways Iam sure you will find that regular lower do, mi, so. If the first tone is 
es with- practice of certain exercises will bring rather low on the staff, have the class 
methods rbout ease in the use of your head _ sing the do chord from upper do down- 
remedial voice and that you will be able to sing ward. 

ole pro- the rote songs easily. 

alization The space in this column will not ° 

included allow detailed suggestions, but | would — soon should pupils be ready to 

recommend that you purchase the Con- ee use of singing books for note read- 

help me ductor’s Book for the “Hollis Dann 

re dealt Song Series’ (American Book Co., If there has been sufficient rhythm 
adjust- New York; $.81 net plus postage). work and singing of rote songs and 
in my See Part Three for vocal drills. scale syllables, with extra stanza train- 
mani ing and ear tfaining of the scale sylla- 
., Yon- ° bles, note reading from the book should 


teaching 
»s would 


Will you please list some records that are 
suitable for children of all grades in a 
rural school? 


Suggested Victor records are listed 
below. Each record is now $.50. 


be started during the second semester 
of the second grade; but it may be de- 
ferred until the third grade. 


* 


Songs for Children: No. 20624, My fifth grade is studying Chinese life. 
costs te No. 22621, and No. 22360 (voice). Will you please suggest some music activ- 
instruc Melodies for Children: No. 20174 ““* which we might ase? 
¢ signif- ind No. 20079 (orchestra) ; No. 22160 Learn a few Chinese songs with 
” The violin) . English words, Listen to records of 


O simple 


Rhythms for Children: No. 22168 


Chinese music. Note the construction 


Your Entire Trip in Air- 


Conditioned Luxury 





connec- and No. 20351 (orchestra). of their musical scale. Make percus- : isingly Low 

ther ac- Dance Forms: No. 20440 (instru- sion instruments patterned after au- d the Cost iS Surpn 

spirit of mental). thentic Chinese instruments, an —_— chalets. Yellowstone, 

the first Songs for Rural Schools: No. 24271 e rhis year combine four in- a ies amazing geysers, mud 

(voice). This yor +e actions wi ex ; ‘pools anc 

second “The Louis Mohler Series,” No, What is the correct way for the children comparable Western 3-0 tour! volcanoe®>, age canyon. 

oe 22161 (piano) ; No. 22166 (orches- to hold their music books during the into one grand vace awe-inspiring stage gutlt> ’ 

not the tra). eo Ride the famous Denver Burlington's special nied 
texts ‘ To ensure both a comfortable and 7EPHYR overnight from Chicago merfarescombined Wit er 

with in an erect posture and relaxation during : end thrilling yurs and ¢ 


» simple 





In my sixth grade there is a boy whose 


the singing of songs, the music books 








to Colorado. Sp 
daysin the hearto 


f the Rockies. 


1 y iced t 
tively pricec and a 
dations in the Parks m 








en ios voice is practically changed. How should should be held with both hands. i : ; Denver Col- m<¢ ai cost of this grand va- 
he participate in the music lessons? : .s s — = ee Mile-High — | the total cost ¢ : 
he third upright position. During sight sing- es ™ Pikes Peak, Bou ation surprisingly low. 
gins to The best arrangement would be to ing, the book should rest on the desk, oradoSprne “alpine beauty © - : ‘dependently or joina 
ses thus let him have his music with a seventh- and be held in an upright position with der and : = ' T ravel inc Ee eel Tour wit 
ith em or eighth-grade class where there are the left hand, the right hand being free Estes Park. he Col- Burlington ss ) vein advance. 
on ele- other changed voices. If this is not for beating time. Then, on through Feather everything arr en ton gives 
atics in possible, have him sing the unison songs orado Rockies and the he re Fither way, But a pte 
‘ding to with the class, although he may ex- ° River Canyon during day 3 you the greatest t “itjustrated 
rests of perience difficulty in singing comfort- hat procedure should be followed by hours toenchantingCaliforn a. Mail coupon or alii 
ably some tones of the songs. He a in aaee a song that is fa- : hrough the ever- booklet and information. 
could also participate in the ear train- a ee eee Return | : N  dvattt. Then L ON CREDIT! Take your 
ing (dictation), written work, record- It is necessary to establish atmos- — ter 300 Glacier or Magic TRAVE this summer and pay 
ment of listening lessons, and theoretical lessons. phere, correct key feeling, and proper visit glorious ‘both Glacier, vacation ie coupon for details 
the fifth } Another plan for him would be to tempo; this is accomplished by the Yellowstone, OF ails moun- later, Chec nient service. 
have him assigned to an instrumental teacher’s singing, either partially or with its winding ae rifal lakes of this conv’ 
rganized | class for private instruction during the entirely, the first phrase of the song, tain grandeur, beau 
ork can regular classroom music period. giving strict attention to the above- 4 ah; 
t enure- e mentioned factors. -- Ae -------—Mail this Coupon Today .-.---- ----- 
ve fifth- Burlington Travel Bureau 
» able to Please tell me how a class should start ad Room 516, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Tl. 
Sue. OF reading a song which begins on a pitch Js it necessary for the teacher to know the Send me free illustrated booklets, rates and information about 
other than do. how in echich a cone is evltte a vacation trip to California, traveling one way via Colorado and 
no harm °7 : der tten, and the the other via Glacier or Yellowstone or both. 
f home- To establish key feeling when start- CiGevent hey signatures? N : 
a place ing to read a song, have the class sing Yes. The teacher should know the Sr rh enten geeeee  eeree ee vee Burlington 
place to the tones of the do chord either men- key of each song, in order that she may en SE ns. connnccdevdsusncscbssoneeenemeoes 
er doing tally or audibly after you have sounded give the correct tone of do when she City......... eee A 
“hearing the correct do on the pitch pipe or on sings the song for the class or when the O Check here for special information about All-expense Escorted Tours tite 
the piano. class is to sing the song. O Check here for Travel Credit information 
ril 1941 — THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1941 
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e S-t-r-e-t-c-h your 
vacation dollars into 
m-o-r-e pleasure. Use 
Santa Fe Trailways 
free Travel & Tour 
Bureau service in 
planning your trip. 


Get maps, folders and 
suggestions about side- 
trips and clothes to wear, 
hotel information, costs 
and all details. Make 
your dreams come true! 
Write your letter today. 


© What part of the country 
do you want to visit? 


© Are you interested in the 
historic Santa Fe Trail? 


@ What particular towns, 
resorts, scenic spots, or 
National Parks would 
you like to visit? 


@ How long do you want 
to be away? 


@ About how much would 
you like to spend on 
your entire vacation? 


Santa Fe Trailways Travel & Tour 
Bureau is composed of travel ex 
perts who, guided by your letter, 
build you a “tailor-made” vacation 
trip without cost or obligation 
Use this service. Write today. 


Member National 
Trailways Bus System 





San 
one "allways ™ 
SANTA FE TRAILWAYS stele we in 
bus pn dayon ee 
TRAVEL & TOUR BUREAU = f.Sererie to 
enn r by “ ays. — 
WICHITA, KANSAS ""@ Your cq, | ‘han 
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YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 
Address your letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Mrs. Stevens in this department. 


Please give me some suggestions for de- 
veloping a social-studies unit on Mexico 
in the middle grades. 

Begin the unit with an exhibit of 
Mexican embroidery, pottery, or weav- 
ing, post cards, Mexican money, or a 
Mexican flag. Class discussion of the 
exhibit will bring out many questions. 
\ chart could then be made on “What 
We Want to Know about Mexico,” to 
be followed by research reading. 

Another way to start the unit might 
be through reading such a book as The 
Mexican Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston; $.92). 
Later activities might be: making 
many colorful paintings; making pot 
tery having Mexican designs; making a 
picture map of Mexico; giving illus 
trated talks on Mexico; and collecting 
ind mounting pictures of Mexican life 
ind industries; making dioramas of 
Vexican scenes; cooking Mexican food; 
iad preparing and giving a Mexican 
Children are interested in his- 
torical material about the Maya and Az 


tec culture and the Spanish invasion. 


fiesta. 


For units on Mexico, with good bib- 
liographies, see the following: 

Mexico, No. 18 in The Instructor 
Series of Hlustrated Units (E. A. Owen 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30). 

Mexico (Industrial Arts Cooperative 
Service, 519 West 12Ist St., New 
York, N.Y.; $.50). Add $.10 for 
their catalogue, which lists other Mexi 
can material, 

Teachers Guide to Child Develop- 
ment in the Intermediate Grades (State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 
Cal.; $1.00). 

Teachers may consult the following 
sources: 

Mexico, a Study of Two Americas, 
by Stuart Chase and Marian Tyler 


(The Macmillan Co., New York; 
$1.00), 
Mexico and Central America, by 


Harry A. Franck (F. A. Owen Pub. 
Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.96). 

Write the Pan American Union at 
Washington, D.C., for free material. 


Sf 


1 shall appreciate any suggestions for a 
unit on transportation in the first seven 
grades. How can I include health? 


Divide into water, 
land, and air transportation, specifi- 
cally boats, trains, road travel (by 
bus, automobile, truck), and airplanes. 
You could then center on one phase of 
transportation at a time. An alterna- 
tive suggestion would be to emphasize 
transportation of goods or transporta- 


transportation 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Teacher Training Departments, 
Ethical Culture School, New York 


If you desire 





tion of people (travel). Another po 
sibility would be to group the pupil 
Each group could then make a specia 
study of one phase of transportatio; 
reporting at times to the entire class, 

This plan of having study groups 
Its advantages a 
that a wider field can be covered, ap 
it offers more possibilities for leade 
ship and initiative among the childrer 

As for materials, they are aroun 
every hand—timetables, by 
and airplane schedules, magazine pi 


not used enough. 


you on 


tures, travel posters, automobile map 
but a 
quantities of children’s books. 


to mention There a 


Mar 


good ones may be found in ten Cent 


few. 


stores. Reading charts and bookk 
may be prepared, even by beginner 


As many trips as possible should | 


taken in connection with this uni 
The Social Studies in the Prima 
Grades, by Grace E. Storm (Lyons & 


Carnahan, Chicago; $2.50), has son 
good information and suggestions fo 
method. For yourself and the old 
pupils the following are excellent. 

How We Have Conquered Distance: 
by M. G. Bush and J. Waddell (Th 
Macmillan Co., New York; $.96). 

Transportation and Communication 
a social-studies unit by H. B. Brune 
and C. M. Smith (Charles E. Merril 
Co., New York; $.68). 

In the books just mentioned you wi 
find ample material on transportatio 
and communication which you can ap 
ply to the subject of health. Among 
many possible topics in this field are 
transportation of tropical fruits, blind 
flying, how refrigeration brings milk 
us, and use of the radio at sea. 

Looking up data about these and 
other topics requires simple researc 
reading. Let the pupils consult any r 


cent children’s encyclopedia. 
° 


I wish to carry on a unit dealing with 
national defense. Where can I get mate 
rial on this subject for the fifth grade? 


Current newspapers and news magi 
zines often have articles on nation 
defense and national affairs. | suggest 
however, that you call 


“Good Citizenship” or “Democracy, 


your uni! 
laying less stress on defense. 

If you wish a list of helpful books 
send twenty-five cents to Progressivé 
Education Association, 221 West 57 
Street, New York, N.Y., asking to! 
their annotated bibliography, “Demo 
cratic Education in the Elementar 
School,” prepared by Roma Gans an¢ 
Etta Schneider. 





Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 57-59, 61, and 62. 
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arn) 


Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you some troublesome B in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


How much should second-grade children 
be taught about the rocks that they bring 
to school? 


It seems reasonable to assume that 
the children are interested in the rocks 
or they would not bring them. How 
much is done with such material al- 
ways depends on several factors—the 
interest of the whole group, the knowl- 
edge of the teacher, and so on. Gen- 
erally speaking, the pupils may (1) 
learn the names of some of the rocks, 
(2) note their similarities and differ- 
ences, (3) discuss how rocks change 
shape, and (4) discuss the different 
uses of rocks. 

Rocks and Minerals, No. 5 in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30) will be helpful to you. 


* 


I am teaching a unit on the forestry of 
my state. Please suggest some activities 
for such a unit. 


You will find the following activities 
useful. 

Reading of books, periodicals, and 
newspapers to gain an understanding 
of the problems involved in a study of 
forestry. 

Writing to your state department 
for information about its work. 

Planting some young trees. 

Visiting a forest preserve. 

Collecting pictures of forests, re- 
forestation activities, forest fires, and 
$0 on. 

Using a moving picture or lantern 
slides from your state department, to 
clarify ideas regarding the conservation 
of forests. 

A list of activities will be found in 
the unit on conservation in Discover- 
ing Our World, Book Ill, by W. L. 
Beauchamp, Glenn ©. Blough, and 
Mary Melrose (Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago; $1.00). 

The following units, Lumbering, 
No. 52, and Natural Resources, No. 
16, in The Instructor Series of Illus- 
trated Units (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.; $.30 each) also con- 
tain many activities. 


am 


Are we developing in our pupils wrong 
concepts of science by having them study 
only one text source? 


If you are using a basic text, there 
are several kinds of situations in which 
reference to other texts or sources 
should be made: (1) if children need 
More recent information than _ their 
text includes, (2) if they are interested 
in obtaining more information on a 
problem than their basic text supplies, 
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(3) if they become interested in prob- 
lems or phases of problems not treated 
in their text. 

Pupils should learn to regard their 
science textbook as one of the many 
sources of information. They should 
learn to recognize the importance of 
consulting recent materials, especially 
for certain aspects of science which are 
constantly changing; and they should 
become acquainted with the practice 
of consulting reliable sources for de- 
sired information and of making a 
thorough investigation wherever there 
is a difference of opinion. 

It is highly desirable that children 
learn to recognize in their own text 
and in other sources the significance of 
such words and phrases as: “it seems 
possible that,” “as far as scientists 
know,” “no one knows for certain,” 
“scientists think,” “probably,” and so 
on. Unless children appreciate the 
significance of these terms and others 
like them they will draw inaccurate 
conclusions from their reading.  Fail- 
ure to grasp the importance of these 
words and phrases seems to me to be 
more of a shortcoming than confining 
pupils to the use of one text. 


e 


Where can I buy cocoons? I would like 
to raise moth larvae so that the children 
can watch their development. 


The General Biological Supply 
House, 761 East 69th Place, Chicago, 
Ill., sells cocoons. This company also 
sells silkworm eggs, and if you wish 
to use two kinds of larvae for obser- 
vation, I suggest that you purchase 
silkworm eggs, and raise silkworms as 
the other kind. Complete directions 
are sent with the eggs. 


* 


I have noticed that some aquaria are cov- 
ered with a piece of glass. Doesn't this 
interfere with the fish’s breathing? 

No. Fish get air from the water 
by using their gills. The air which 
they breathe is dissolved in the water. 
Air dissolves in water when the water 
comes in contact with air. It enters 
when the water is poured into the 
aquarium. Some people pour water 
into an aquarium with a sprinkler so 
that the water is more thoroughly ex- 
posed to the air. 

The glass cover does not fit tightly 
on the aquarium top and thus does not 
exclude air from the surface of the 
water. Glass covers are often placed 
on aquaria to prevent too much evap- 
oration, to keep dust from settling on 
the water, and to keep fish and other 
animals from jumping out. 








WHAT TO DO if youre 
working too hard 


Ta IL 
LS 





The surest way to get your share of life’s pleas- 
ures is to do something about it. Be polite, 
but firm. And when your summer vacation 
rolls around, take that “someday” Southern 
California trip. Take it now—while you can 
-and when it will do you the most good. 


Yes, the time is here. Slip your sporting 
ear into a bag and come west. Dive into blue 
Pacific combers, climb tall mountains, tour 
the Old Missions, investigate foreign colon- 
ies...Santa Catalina, Symphonies under the 
Stars. See the great industries: oranges, oil, 
airplane-making, movies. Clear, rainless days 
are made to order for your favorite sport. 
Cool midsummer nights will find you join- 
ing the fabulous night life or sleeping under 
blankets. 


Think it over. A chance to Bet clear away 
for a while...to find yourself in new sur- 
roundings, meetin new people, getting some 
new fun out of life. Why, even the trip out 
here will give you a fresh slant on this coun- 
try of ours, on events, and on yourself. 





Faster Travel! Lower Costs! 
Ordinary 2-week Vacation is Ample! 


TODAY, even from New York, Southern Cali- 
fornia is just overnight by plane, as little as 2 
business days by train, 4 to 7 by auto or bus. 
And living costs here Adie re sport and fun are 
continuous the year ’round) average 22. 4% 
under those of 20 other leading U.S. resorts. 
Accommodations for every budget in Los 
Angeles, Beverly Hills, Glendale, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Hollywood, Santa Monica, Long 
Beach and other cities of Los Angeles County 
and its neighbors. 


FREE: Automatic Trip Planner 


For your Southern California trip: new unique 
book, answers all questions. Lavishly illus- 
trated. Crammed with impartial facts available 
only through this non-profit community or- 
ganization. Get your free copy by return mail. 


WHEN YOU ARRIVE, step into our Tourist In- 
formation Bureau, 505 West 6th Street, Los 
Angeles. Literature, maps, guidance—26 help- 
ful services—all free. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking employment, 
lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, the at- 
tractions are unlimited. 

Copr. 1941 by All- Year Club of So, Calif, 


-+seeeeeFREE— MAIL COUPON TODAY........ 


All- Year Club of Southern California 
Dept. P-4, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details (includ- 
ing costs)of a Southern C Saliiocnie vacation. Also 
send free routing by O auto,O rail, ,Oplane, Obus, 
O steamship. Also send free booklets about 
counties checked: O Los Angeles, O Orange, 
O Riverside, O Santa Barbara, O San Diego, 
0 Ventura, O Kern, O San Bernardino. Please 
send 0 “Events List” 


Name 





Street 





State 
(Please print name and address) 


CL cossgeosanegentaneedaebaoeneeen <esenbbnehetsienenadsl 


City 
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GRACE LINE 
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@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello with optional 2 day 160 mile Grand Tour thru the 
Venezuelan Andes by auto to Caracas, Maracay and Valencia. 
Also 6, 12 and 19 day all expense Bermuda cruises. 

@ 24 day cruises to Ecuador and 58 day cruises to Peru and 
Chile, visiting en route Panama Canal, Colombia and Ecuador. 
Cruise-tours ‘Round South America. 


SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED. 


® Splendid American Flag Santa ships, built especially for 
tropical cruising: every room outside with private bath; dining 
rooms on promenade decks with casement windows and roll 
back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 

@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Rockefeller Center or 10 
Hanover Square, New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, 
D.0.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 
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DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, 


Miss Kibbe, in care of THE 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Your Reading Problems 


If so, send your problems to 


N.Y. Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


1 am to talk at our teachers’ meeting on 
some professional topic. Will you offer 
a few suggestions? 


You might present a summary of a 
recent professional book, a report on 
interesting articles in recent profession- 
al magazines, or a talk about “readi- 
ness” as applied to any grade or any 
subject; you might suggest ways of 
giving pupils the necessary experience 
background for reading in any subject 
or for any unit, ways of developing 
meaning vocabularies for reading, or 
ways of developing habits of thought- 
ful reading and adequate interpreta- 
tion of materials read, 


Sd 


Should the difficult words in a lesson be 
pointed out, or should the child find them 
in the silent-reading period? 


Certain studies have shown that 
elementary pupils do not always know 
when they are not getting the right 
meaning from words in reading, nor 
do they know when they are incorrect- 
ly pronouncing words. It, therefore, 
seems unsafe to depend on the pupil’s 
recognition of his difhculties. 

If the material is so thoroughly 
suited to the ability of the pupils that 
only one or two difficult words occur 
in several pages of reading material, 
and these words may be easily gained 
through the content or by phonetic 
analysis, the words may be left safely 
to the pupil’s independent reading. 
Unfortunately, however, much of the 
material which children are asked to 
read, especially in the content subjects, 
presents so many word difficulties that 
the possibility of a pupil’s getting the 
ideas unassisted is very doubtful. For 
this reason, many teachers feel that it 
is very necessary to give pupils, before 


they begin to read, some experiences: 


which build a readiness for much of 
the study-type reading carried on. 
Preparatory work should not be nec- 
essary in the case of appreciation or 
recreational reading, since this type of 
reading should be relatively easy. 


5 


A few of the pupils in my third grade read 
orally in a very jerky manner. How can 
| help them overcome this habit? 


Poor oral reading of this type may 
be due to a narrow eye span; slow 
recognition of words and of phrase 
groups; material that is too difficult; 
nervousness; lack of preparation, a 
feeling of insecurity in reading before 
the group, or lack of adjustment to an 
increasing silent-reading rate. 


Be sure first that the material is not 
too difficult. Then work with the 
child to prepare him for some oral 
reading in a real audience situation, 
You will find some suggestions for 
teaching oral reading in my column in 
Tite INsrructor, May, 1940. 

To develop a habit of smooth read- 
ing of longer phrases, type some simple 
material, expressional 
phrases so that the child will sce and 
read in these phrase groups. This ma- 
terial may be covered by a card with a 
narrow slit which will permit the child 
to see only one phrase at a time. For 
an illustration of this technique, see 
Improvement of Basic Reading Abili- 
ties, by Donald D. Durrell (World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y.; $2.20). 

If a child is timid about reading be- 
fore 


separating the 


an audience, give him an op 
portunity first to read in a verse choir 
or in concert with others. 

If the child’s rate of silent reading 
is at this time increasing well beyond 
the possible rate of oral reading, halt 
ing reading sometimes occurs. It may 
be well to omit oral reading for a time 
except in choral situations. After the 
child becomes accustomed to the new 
rate of silent reading, he will learn to 
adjust the rate to the demands of artic- 
ulation and expression. 


* 


Will you list some materials which may 
be used in teaching better comprehension 
in seventh and eighth grades? 


The most challenging material to use 
for developing thoughtful attitudes in 
reading is that which deals with the 
content of class discussions in the so- 
cial studies, science, or other fields of 
subject matter. The school library 
should be full of such books. 

If you wish material to use in devel- 
oping specific reading skills, the follow- 
ing will be of help. 

Growth in Reading, Books 1 and 2, 
by R. C. Pooley and F. G. Walcott 
(Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago; 
Book 1, $1.40; Book 2, $1.48). 

Let’s Read, by H. De W. Roberts 
and H. M. Rand (Henry Holt & Co, 
Inc., New York; $1.44). 

Reading and Thinking, Books 1-3, 
by S. S. Center and G. L. Persons (The 
Macmillan Co., New York; Book 1, 
$1.20; Book 2, $1.40; Book 3, $1.80). 

Reading for Skill, by Angela M. 
Broening and others (Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., New York; $1.30). 

Suggestions for Teachers of Reading, 
Grades VII to XII, by Carol Hovious 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston; $.60). 


——— 





Other columns in “Your Counselor Service” are on pages 57-61. 
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Visit 


CANADA’S VACATION PROVINCE 
fills the air! 
Where romance tl 


Glamorous evenings on moon- 
lit beaches . . . summer days that 
refresh and relax... easy exercise 
and pleasing pleasure . .. scenery 
that is incredibly 
swimming ... boating... hiking 


lovely . . 


...fishing...danc- ~ ¢ ing... 
... every phase of J vaca- 
tion fun and happi- ¢: ness 


will be yours when you holiday 
in Ontario . . . Canada’s loveliest 
Province. 





You can enjoy a vacation to fit 
every taste , , and every 
purse. Visit “S Ontario this 
summer, and enjoy the happiest 
vacation you have ever had. 
Travel is ab- 

solutely unre- ab 


stricted jn 
Ontario. 





NO PASSPORT is needed 
by U.S. citizens — simple 
identification papers only. 


NO TAXES ON MEALS in 
Ontario, amusement 
taxcs 


no 
taxes, no local sales 
to pay. 

NO TOLL BRIDGE CHARGES 
within the Province of 
Ontario. 


YOUR MONEY GOES 
FURTHER in Ontario— 
there is a handsome 
premium on U.S. funds. 









Ontario Travel & Publicity Bureau, 
, 39 Parliament Bidgs., 
i Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
! Please mail me FREE your 80- 
page book on Ontario, also official 
| road map 
! Nan é —_ — —_ 
| 
| Addr 
! 
| Town Siase — 


NO PASSPORT REQUIRED & 
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Trees— Their 
Beauty and Uses 


(Continued from page 22) 


BP. Ast. 

1. Charts and graphs. 

2. Scenes of trees in seasons, 
Water color, charcoal, pencil, 

cut paper. 

3. Blueprints. 

4. Pressing and mounting leaves. 

§. Diagram of the neighborhood 


trees. 

G. Vocabulary building. 
1. Names of trees. 
2. Parts of trees, 
3. Soil, temperature, floods. 
4. Waste, conservation. 
5. By-products, naval stores. 

H. Activities. 
1. Field trips to study trees in 
the neighborhood. 
2. Collections of leaves, bark, 
and small articles made of wood 
3. Assembly program. 
4. Planting of a tree in the 
schoolyard on Arbor Day. 

V. Outcomes. 


A. An appreciation of the beauty 
of trees. 
B. An 


about trees. 


appreciation of literature 
C. An enlarged vocabulary (speak 
ing, 
ID. 
ber of trees. 

E. A knowledge the 
and aesthetic value of trees. 


writing ). 
Recognition of a greater num 
economic 


of 


PF. A knowledge of ways in which 
children may 


eonserve trees. 
G. A_ knowledge of how plants 
and animals are dependent upon 
one another. 
H. Increased skill reading abil 


ity through practice. 
J. A development of the powers of 
observation. 


April Stories to 
Remember 


(Continued from page 17) 


I. Answer the following questions. 
1. When 


born? 


2. What were some of his accom 


was Thomas Jefferson 


plishments? 
3. What great service did he ren 
der his country in 177 
4. What 
he did during his presidency? 
5. What 


into practice at his inaugural? 


was one important thing 


unusual idea did he put 


Fill in the blanks. Then check 


your answers. 
1. Pan-American Day is 
The word pan means 
The Pan 
formed in 
4. By 
Day, we 


American Union was 
observing Pan-American 
ire helping to keep 
Ill. Write 
it is true; write 

1. Arbor Day 
the states on April 22 cach year. 

2. Nebraska was the first state to 
celebrate Arbor Day. 

3. Arbor Day was originated by a 
Mr. Morton. 

4. New Hampshire is the 
Planters’ State.” 


T after the statement if 
I: if it is false. 


is one ated by 


at | ree 


















MUCH MORE ROOM 
BETWEEN SEATS 


— HOME AGAIN... = hd! i 


Insist on BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS Routing, and Ride the VEW 


Gtr- Conditioned DIESE LINERS 





@ Plan now for a summer of fun, 
rest and relaxation at a cost well 
within your vacation budget. By 
bus is the best way to see your 
America and the most economical 
way to go. Think of it 


you'll have extra spending money 
at your destination, 


Absolutely the last word 
in Roomy, Luxurious 
Highway Travel 


for only 


a penny a mile or less ($69 95 Nothing has been overlooked in the 
complete round-trip transporta design, construction and appointments 
tion) you can travel twice across Of the DéeseLmers to make them the 


the United States over routes of "est in highway 


y< ure h« 1Ce 


transportation, 


ul atic: y imrTOUS 

stay aslongas90days wn tical ee Genet - 

; ; . . Space Detween seats vu can stretcn 
if you wish and stop over wherever 

and relax inany one of five comfortable 

you care to. Make new friends . . . 


YWISITPOnS 
benefit by 


: in individual reclining chairs 
ideas 


— new i ENJOY — equipped with deep sponge rubber 
National Parks... obtain helpful cushions. Extra wide safety glass 
educational and cultural data windows. Smooth Diesel Power 
at spots of historic and scenix Skilled, courteous Burlington-trained 
interest. And be sure to ride personnel assures you safety and every 


comfort 


the BURLINGTON Diesel iners 
which provide a myriad of travel — Myil Let us help you 


plan a vacation you will remember for year 


the ¢ oupon today. 


conveniences at a cost so low 


VISIT AMERICA’S GREAT VACATIONLANDS 
SCENIC WONDERS OF THE WORLD J 


cine 
f “ 
a >, tae S 
rp oiN é 


IN THE EAST. New England, 
Eastern Canada, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Mt. 
Vernon, Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, Great Lakes Region. 


LOW COST VACATION TOURS 


Arranged to fit your ation budget. One 
known in advance includes round trip transportation, 
first class hotels, sightseeing trips. 











a 


IN THE WEST. Black Hills, 
Yellowstone Park, Colorado, 
Salt Lake City, Boulder Dam, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Catalina Island, Southern Cal- 
ifornia and Pacific Northwest. 


vac low cost 





BURLINGTON TRAILWAYS TRAVEL AND TOUR BUREAU 


Dept. IN, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 

Please send me complete information on a Vacation 

TST ELT CTT Eris Te ee 
} id Vacation I Book let 

ee ee er ee ee 

ee ee eT ey ee ee ey | 

Town State 
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A JASPER STOP-OVER is number one 


hit parade. See glorious spectacles of mighty 


on this 


glaciers and foaming torrents offered by such 
Drive 
which you may extend, if you wish, to Banff 
and Lake Louise 


motor trips as the Columbia Icetield 
Enjoy hiking or trail riding 
through a vast mountain world of incredible 
beauty. Fish, swim in a heated outdoor pool, 
play golf or tennis, get camera closeups of wild 
animal life. Or just loat in the warm sunshine 
at Jasper Park Lodge, where delicious food 
and thoughtful service are yours (rates trom 
$8 a day with meals). 


HIGH-POINT ON THE JASPER ROUTE 


of the Continental Limited is Mt 
Robsen (left) ale. 12,972, top 
most of the Canadian Rockies 
Mountain grandeur climaxes the 
panorama of rivers, 
prairies, lakes, forests and cities 
that Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver—a 


changing 
extends between 
conti- 
Strvice 
and cuisine aboard this air-condi- 


nent passing in review. 
tioned train match the excellence 
of the modern equipment. Through 
sleeping cars between Montreal, 
Toronto, or St. Paul, Minn., and 
Jasper and Pacific Coast. Or cross 


Canada by Trans-Canada Airlines. 





lhe man im the 10 
greet you at Jasper Station 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED! yin 


United States dollar has extra valuc 


Await 


in € anada 
ver, aftriendly welcome 


car more than 
throughout 


the Dominion 
GOING TO THE N.E.A. CONVENTION? 
Lravel via ¢ 


onvention tour! 


AFTER JASPER— it's on to Vancouver or 
Prince Rupert for the 
Alaska and return, by wa 


Inside Passage. R 


imada. or let us 


help you plan 


1,000 mule crune to 


of the sheltered 


nd trip tare on a 

Canadian Nationa Prince Steamship, 
LOW SUMMER FARES — LIBERAL STOP-OVERS sit and up, from Vancouver, Victoria 
Call or write any Canadian National othce for ilu or Seattle-—to Skagway, Alaska. All out 
trated booklets of Jasper anada and Alaska tour de staterooms 
Boston 186 Tremont St Kansas City. 414 Pairfax Bide Portland, Me G.T.R. Sta 
Buffalo 22 N. Division St Los Angeles. 607 S. Grand Ave Suan branc G18 Market St 
Chicago 1S. Michigan Blvd Vinneap 11 Marquette Ave Seattle 14529 Fourth Ave 
Cincinnati 16 Dixie Term New York O74 Fifth Ave St. Louis \14 No. Broadway 
Detros 1239 Wash. Blvd. Philadelphia. 1SOO Chestnut St Wash., D. C..9 Sth, N.W. wel @ 
Duluth 4123 W. Superior St. Patisburgh .. 355 Fitth Avenue Montreal, Que 60 McGill Se. 


ANADIAN NATIONA 


Jasper and other principal Canadian Rockies resorts 
easily reached vie Cancdian National from all U.S 
points. Also fast modern services to Pacific Coast, 
and Maritime Vacotion Lands 


Ontario, Quebec 


TO EVERYWHERE 
. /N CANADA 


tomes earn 
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“ we 
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Earn vacation money by selling THE INSTRUCTOR and other 


leading magazines at teachers’ meetings. 


equipment and instructions. 


We supply free 


Apply at once. Subscription 


Department, F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
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A Unit on Latin-American 
Indians 


(Continued from page 24) 


Indian songs and dances. 
Papermaking. 

Accurate astronomy. 
Picture writing. 


NA +S 


8. Dramatic religion. 

9. Great architecture. 
C. Products contributed by In- 
dians: rubber, corn, cocoa, tobacco, 
potatoes, chili peppers. 
D. The Maya culture (Yucatan). 
1. Refined picture writing. 
| 2. Highly developed astronomy. 
3. Numbers and use of zero. 





4. Accurate calendar. 
§. Finally conquered 
stroyed by Spanish. 
| 
' 


and de- 


E. Aztec civilization (Mexico). 
1. Took culture of 
Mayas. 

2. Led by the great Montezuma. 


} 5 


over the 


Pomp and drama for nobles 
and priests, 
| 4. Life among the poor was hard. 
§. Cortes easily conquered them. 
F, The Inca Empire (Peru). 
l. A single economic unit. 
? 


3. The chief Inca was both ruler 
and god. 
4. Domesticated herds of llamas. 
5. Conquered by Pizarro. 

G. Latin-American Indians today. 


Fine roads and bridges. 


1. Types of Indians in various 
countries: gauchos, llaneros, and 
primitive jungle tribes. 

2. Low standard of living. 

3. Largely of the working class. 
H. Latin-American Indians in the 
future. 

1. More nationalistic feeling in 

South America. 

2. Mestizos in power in Mexico. 

3. Indians organizing in Argen- 

tina and Peru. 
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Manga; an Ama 


Zon Indian (Grosset & 


Howling 


EpITtoRIAL Note: Write to the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D.C., for 
au complete list of their publications. 
hese publications include five-cent book- 
lets on the countries, capitals, and com- 
modities of Latin America, and an album 


of views of the American Republics in 
poster stamps for $.15. In addition, 
teachers may secure, free of charge, 
plays, pageants, stories, biographical 


sketches, and so on, to help with the 
observance of Pan-American Day. 








WHERE 


Are You Going 
This Summer? 


Come to Pinewood 
Camps in Maine on 
the shores of Lake Anasagunticook. 
cozy comfort in a delightful rustic cabin nes 
tled among fragrant pines. Dance—dine 
swim—canoe hike fish—ride— golf — picnic 
with care-free congenial companions. Satisfy 
that ravenous outdoor appetite with Pinewood’s de- 
licious home-cooked meals, tastefully served in the 
rustic dining hall. Come to Pinewood this summer 
and “have the time of your life. 


It’s Yours Free 


Don’t delay Get the new Pinewood catalog 
It tells the complete Pinewood story in pictures 
It's FREE. Write today 


PINEWOOD CAMPS, INC. 


BOX 3c, CANTON, MAINE 
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;>MAKE MONEY: 
AND TRAVEL ; 
DURING VACATION 


We train equip and 


$150 for GO lays 
Work or $1200 for 


you guarantee you 
Work, $270 for 90 Day 
300 Days’ Work. We like 
to earn in short order 
because we 
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: Teachers say they like us, too have 

$ enjoyed 30 mutually happy 
years of dealings with 

$ best of America’s educators For 

$ us send you Mrs 
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Prosperous StMMer 


Write today for these ‘“‘True Experience Stories.” 
EDUCATORS ASS'N ( Educational Distributors) 
307 Sth Ave., New York City. Dept. D. 
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SUMMER VACATION TRIPS 


WEEKLY DEPARTURES 





Travel in Air Conditioned Comfort 


AROUND AMERICA— $16 


Cireling the United State and visiting two fore 
countries, Mexieo aml Canada Seeing 
Canadian Rockies .. . Banff . Lake Louise. . 
Vancouver . . Seattle . . . Portland . . . Colum 
bia River Highway... San Francisco . . . California's 
Giant Redwoods Los Angeles . . Catalina 
island . . . Hollywood .. . Beverly Hills . . . Santa 
Monica . . . Old Mexico . . . Optional trips to Carls 
bad Caverns and Yosemite National Park. 

Ww tn of sightseeing roun. 


onderftul mea tine hotels ots 
trip rail and AUR CONDITIONED puillmar 
Other Attractive Trips to 
ALASKA ... YELLOWSTONE... PACIFIC NORTHWEST... 
MONTREAL ... QUEBEC... BOSTON ... COLORADO AND 
ESTES PARK Iso featurin 
TRIPS TO N.E.A. CONVENTION, BOSTON. 
Ask jor folders 
111 WEST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


Axk 
POWERS TOURS 
America’s Old Reliable Travel Agency — Established 1910 


























COTTAGES ? 


Double Rooms 
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er Person 











SIGHTSEEING 


S.S. Atlantida to CUBA, JAMAICA, HONDURAS 
S. S. Amapala to HAITI and HONDURAS 
alternate sailings, one each Saturday 
Ships white and trim. « « « Excellent 
food and service. s s s Pools, dancing, 
movies, shipboard fun programs ¢ 4 4 
Ports ablaze with tropic splendor, bask- 
ing in mellow summer sunshine. 4 4 4 
Out-of-ordinary tours.ss 4s No passports. 
Mail postcard for folder now! 

Also 13-day freighters $110 up 
STANDARD FRUIT AND S. S. co. 
Apply Travel Agent or 11 B’way, N. Y. C. 
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Life is fun at 
Ocean View 
Norfolk’s own 
shore resort—Popular rendezvous for va- 
cationists. Here’s one of the Atlantic’s 
finest, breeze kissed beaches . . . fishing 
ooo OME o « « SRG. . . Cols 2s 2 8 
famous amusement park .. . and many 
more thrilling diversions. Come... 
for your vacation. 

Hotels, cottages priced 


NORFOLK fiom gi 
ADVERTISING BOARD ‘ice"\0"%. ice 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. “""" De 





Ever Wear 


Playground Apparatus 
Basketball Backstops 
Swimming Pool Equipment 


Everwear Manufacturing Company 
Springfield Dept.!I Ohio 


Free 
Catalog 








PARDNER — SCENERY. 
COWHANDS, See%en/ 


In summer, WYOMING belongs 
to her visitors —and that means 
she’s yours to enjoy — lock, stock , 
and barrel; complete with Yellow- 
stone Park, Old Faithful, Grand 
Tetons, Indians, Cowboys, Ten- 
gallon Hats, Ponies, Rodeos, 
Mountains, Fishing, Sagebrush, 
Bears, Moose, PLUS the heart- 
warming hospitality and carefree 
life found ONLY in the genuine 
old time WEST that’s still alive 
in Old Wyoming. Perfect roads, 
good hotels, picturesque dude 
ranches, modern motels —all 
geared for your fun and comfort. 
Come on out this year—make it the 
vacation you'll always remember. 











“ TEACHERS! Get all this and learning, too ‘ 


the Nation's finest summer school—7,000 feet 
above sea-level in the shadow of the Snowy 
Range=Wyoming University, Laramie, Wyo. 


ONDERFUL 


TT WYOMING 





& DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 

§ Geo. Houser, Exee. Mgr., 607 Capitol Bidg., Cheyenne 

EB Kindly send me free information as checked below: 

| = Highway Map and Information §(—) Hot Springs 

} Yellowstone, Grand Tetons and National Monuments 
C) Fishing and Hunting (_) Indian Sun Dances 

| (5 Dude Ranches and Resorts (_) Mountain Camping 

] C) Rodeos, Frontier Celebrations and Outdoor Shows 

r CS) Wyoming Summer School Information 


IName 
P Address 











Vcicy State. 
Ce © eT Y WY Arr Dd 
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A Portable Pet House 


(Continued from page 32) 


At the door end of the run a strip 
of furring material is nailed across the 
tops of the two upright strips. The 
same thing is true at the end nearest 
the house. It is then a simple matter 
to nail strips on either side of the run 
from front to back. 

Wire is stretched up one side, over 
the top, and down the opposite side 
of the run, and then all that remains 
to be done is the building of the door 
in the front of the cage. The door 
works best if it is made to fit loosely 
in the opening provided. This per- 
mits free action, and does away with 
the possibility of its binding in damp 
weather due to swelling of the wood. 

Realizing that many teachers will 
not find a sand table available for 
use in the manner described above, it 
would perhaps be well to suggest how 
the problem could be handled with- 
out the box on legs and casters. A 
box may be made of pine boards ap- 
proximately six inches in width, with 
a firm bottom of the same material. 
Casters mounted on the bottom of 
the box permit easy handling. 

No doubt those who undertake the 
building of this project will paint the 
house inside and out. Color does not 
matter except that it is always taken 
for granted that all colors should 
blend well together if more than one 
is applied, and whatever color is used 
should blend into the color of the 
room in a pleasing way. 

Filler for the floor of the run and 
of the house can be sawdust or large 
chips. These can be obtained from 
the shop, if the school has an indus- 
trial-arts department, or the local 
butcher can always supply sawdust 
or chips which he uses on his floor. 
The cost of such material is small. 

A small water pan can be brought 
from home by one of the pupils. 

In Watertown satisfactory sched- 
ules were arranged for a rotation of 
children in groups of two to take 
care of the feeding of the animals and 
the care of the cage. 

Feeding charts can be kept, and 
the weights of the pets watched care- 
fully. Diets can be studied, and ex- 
periments made with various types of 
food to find out what difference 
foods make in the development of the 
animals, 


“Behind the Plow” — 
Lucy Kemp-Welch 


(Continued from page 14) 


Her love of horses meant that she 
did many of her best and largest 
paintings of this subject. “Colt 
Hunting in the New Forest” was 
purchased by the Chantrey bequest, 
and it now hangs in the Tate Gallery 
in London. Her picture, “Horses 
Bathing in the Sea,” hangs in the 
National Gallery at Melbourne. 

The artist’s home at Bushey, called 
“Kingsley,” was once an inn, known 
as “Robin Hood Inn.” In order that 
Miss Kemp-Welch may have her 
models ever before her, her studio 
doors open into an apple orchard, 
affording a perfect background for 
her paintings. 





In 1809, when John Colter returned to St. Louis 
from Yellowstone with his ‘‘tall stories’ of this fab 
ulous region, St. Louis yaw ned politely ° dubbed his 
discovery ‘ C olter's Hell’ and refused to believe him. 


YELLOWSTONE 


NATIONAL PARK 


pan REGIONS appeal so strongly to the adventure seeking, 

scenic loving vacationist as does Yellowstone. Here 
the unbelievable comes true —- geysers spout, “paint pots’’ 
bubble and boil; Firehole Lake excites and mystifies; and 
the Grand Canyon provides an amazing group of color tones. 
And, in addition to its scenic attractions, Yellowstone is 


America’s largest retreat for wild animal life 


Go this summer! Fast, air-conditioned Union Pacthe trains 
take you directly to the popular West Yellowstone entrance 
right on the Park boundary. There you board motor coaches 
and see all of Yellowstone comfortably and economically. 


Mail the coupon for full information 


“\ UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


W. S. BASINGER, General Passenger Trafic Manager 
Room 910, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr 


—_————- 
ra 






UNION PACIFIC SERVES 


California -Boulder Dam Please send information regarding travel to Yellow- 


Pacific Northwest stone National Park 


Alaska I am also interested in i ae 


Sun Valley, Idaho 


Name 
Yellowstone National Park 
Street ae — 
Dude Ranches 
P fe Ss 
Colorado Rockies City —_——— tate 
") Tell me about Escorted, All- Expense Tours 


Utah- Arizona National Parks 
If student, please state grade . 
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Big Vroblem 


fora 


Little Man 


“I guess it ain't Jor kids to tell 
You grown-ups what to do 
But sometimes Mom's not feeling well 


That's why Tm asking you 


“What makes her cross? 
tt little things 1 do--? 
1 hnow that boys like 


Why is sche gruff 


me get rough 


4rel inte mischiel, too 


Wy side of things today That's why Um asking you 


fred senile, avd latgh and talk te me If any of you grownups hnow 


What hids like me can da 


To Those Who Work With Children 


A harsh word—a littl punishment from parent or 
teacher, thoughtlessly given, weighs heavily on a young- 
‘ An unkind gesture may leave a lasting 
impression, later to be regretted... Watch, then— 
you to whom children look for guidance and comfort 
—thet you are always at your best, fit and ready to do 
your work—and do it well. 


tnd bet me out to play 






** ® You should never let a Headache, Acid-Indi- 
gestion or Muscular Fatigue disarm you. Alka-Seltzer 
offers calming, soothing relief in these conditions. Be 
prepared at all times. Get a package of Alka-Seltzer 
from your Druggist TODAY. Never be without it. 





’ Package or by the Glass 
| AT ALL DRUG STORES 
| A \ . 
\ me. . _) 


Of course Mlove my Vom, and so 













— 
A FREE SAMPLE SUPPLY 
OF ALKA-SELTZER 
ECan ade 
MILES LABORATORIES, Ine. 
EELARTIART, ENDIANA 














































To 
MACKINAC ISLAND 
JUNE 22 to JUNE 24 

417.50 
JUNE 26 to JUNE 29 
417.50 


WRITE FOR FOLDERS 
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§ 2, 000, _ and Smoothest Riding 


Got beautifully dlustrated folder FREE. See your Travel Agent, 
of write or phone 
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Ship on the Great Lakes 
500 Feet Long, 100 Feet Wide 


A thousand thrills await you 
on this glorious 2000 mile 
cruise! New friends——new ro- 
mance. You'll cruise on Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, Erie and 
through Georgian Bay, Green 
Bay, St. Mary's River. Stops at 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, N. Y. ... 12 Glorious 
hours at Fashionable Mackinac 
Island — also Famous Niagara 
Falls. You'll enjoy the luxury 
of good food—staterooms with 
running water and telephone, 
deck sports, dancing and 
thrilling floor shows nightly 





A Study of Rabbits 


(Continued from page 12) 


The next day the children read si 
lently about how to care for rabbits. 
Their reading was checked by ques- 
tions placed on the blackboard, such 
as: What kind of house should a pet 
rabbit have? What kind of food docs 
a rabbit like? How often should you 
feed a rabbit? 

It was decided to record the infor- 
mation and use it for reference. The 
teacher wrote as the children dictated. 
She assisted them whenever necessary 
in their organization and use of good 
English, 

This record was sent to the science 
teacher to sce whether he had any 
add. He made no 
changes, and he told the children 
that he was sure they would take 
good care of the rabbit, so he let 
them have it for their room, 

The children began bringing in 
food for the rabbit. All dry foods 


were put in covered 


suggestions to 


containers, 
Rabbit pellets were furnished by the 
science department, 

A schedule for feeding the rabbit 
and caring for its cage was placed on 
the blackboard. 

The rabbit 
cage in the morning and again in the 
afternoon and allowed to hop around 
the room for exercise. 


was taken out of its 


Since all of the children were anx- 
ious to take care of the rabbit, the 
xroup voted to 
children assume the 


two different 
responsibility 


have 


each day. 

As the children observed and cared 
for the rabbit, many questions arose 
that were not answered at that time, 
but were recorded on a chart by the 
teacher. 

Some of the questions recorded 
answered from the children’s 
and others from their 
The answers were written 
on the blackboard by the teacher. 


were 
observations 
readings. 


The children were given copies of 
They copied the 
answers from the blackboard in the 


the questions. 


space left below each question. 

After reading about how rabbits 
protect themselves from enemies, 
in Eleme nlary Science by Grades, the 
children were assisted in preparing a 
record of this information. 

Before the group was ready to sug 
name for the rabbit, they 
learned that the kindergarten chil- 
dren had named it “Pinky.” They 
voted to keep this name. 


gest a 


Each child assembled his written 
material and pictures into a book, 
and made a table of contents and an 
appropriate cover for the book. The 
group voted to draw on the cover a 
picture of Pinky and write the follow- 
ing title: “Information and Pictures 
about Rabbits.” 

The story of “The Tar Baby” was 
dramatized, using paper costumes and 
scenery. 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit was also 
dramatized, using paper scenery and 
stick puppets. At the end of all 
these activities, the children prepared 
a program in order to share their in 
formation and dramatizations with 
the third grade. After the group 
composed the program, it was writ- 
ten on the blackboard where the 
program chairman could refer to it. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Enjoy A 
YEAR ’ROUND 
INCOME 


Investigate this Pleasant 
Summer Work. .. Earn 
On Your Vacation 


You can continue your income 


right through the summer 
months. You can even mate. 








And at the 


sume time have one of the mos 


rially increase it. 


interesting vacations of your life 
. + + CNjoy new experiences . ., 
make new friends . visit new 
places. All through the pleasant 
summer employment which we 


provide, 


This work is part of a new edu- 
cational program for which we 
believe you, as a teacher, are 
well-qualified. If you have a ear 
and the ability to meet and talk 
with people in a friendly man- 
ner you should be highly success. 
ful. 


the summer months than during 


Many 


And perhaps make more in 


the whole school year. 


others do. 


Write today telling us the date 
that your school closes, the time 
you can devote to work, and 
state your education, experience, 
qualifications and age. Address 


Hloward V. Phalin at 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


35 East Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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“Children Trees” for Children 


their very own 100 kinds. 
(18"' to 24"' tall) at 25 
Send today for our list of 
Dept. 30. 

Hemingway Tree Farms, Boyne City, Mich. 


to plant 
“Junior Trees” 
cents each, 


“Junior Trees” 








Rapi0 ~MAT 
TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 

TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
5O RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 


Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
Typewriter~ use 
RADIO MATS 

Write for free samples 

RADIO-MAT SLIDE 

O., INC. 
1819 Broadway 
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Dept. 
New York, N. Y. 


THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 











Mi /7'S FSRZE GB 


(Praven Catalogue 


SEND for it...and see for 
yourself our complete, handy- 
sized catalogue of inexpensive, 
modern materials for teaching. 
F. A. Owen Pusiisuine Co. 
Dansvitie, N.Y. 
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EXTRA 
THRILLS ! 


fide the lactrifjed 








OLYMPIAN 
exceneitaeninaecnsapes 


You get every comfort common to 
fine trains on the OLYMPIAN plus 
two outstanding exclusive features. 
First, the thrill of 656 miles of smoke- 
iess, sootless electrified travel 
through Montana Canyon, over the 
Rockies, across the Bitter Roots and 
Cascades. Second, the fresh air and 
freedom of special open observation 
cars carried in summer through a 
mountain wonderland. 


New things to see and do 


Stop off en route for a tour of Yellow- 
stone Park . . . mighty Grand Coulee 
Dam... visit Spokane’s lakeland 
... the snowfields of Mt. Rainier . . . 
the forests and Pacific ocean beaches 
of the Olympic Peninsula. See units 
of Uncle Sam's fleet in Puget Sound; 
explore the romantic waterfronts of 
Seattle and Tacoma, seaports for 
Alaska and the Orient. 

Free illustrated booklet 
“Pacific Northwest Vacation Sugges- 
tions” will help you plan your trip. 
It describes itineraries and shows 
how much you can see at low cost. 
Write today to 


F.N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 860, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Ask about our Travel Credit Plan. 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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A Play for Arbor Day 


(Continued from page 36) 


think that would be 
fine. I wish it could be a little ever- 
green. Let's give it a special name, 
like the peace tree. It might keep 
the boys from fighting the way they 
do, if they saw that little tree stand- 
ing there. 

BEN—Girls quarrel just as much 
as boys fight! 

MISS BLAKE—Well, well! 1 think 
we certainly need a peace tree around 
here. 

BEN—Oh, we were only joking, 
Miss Blake. 

MISS BLAKE—Then 
and listen to my report. 


JANEY—I 


joking, 
1 am happy 
to give you a message from a mem- 
ber of our school board, Mr. Enders. 
He has a large nursery, and he told 
me that if you would like to plant a 
tree on our school grounds for Arbor 
Day, he would be glad to make the 
class a present of a sturdy two-year- 
old tree. 

ALL—Hurrah! Hurrah! (They ap- 
plaud loudly.) 

yackK—I think that is awfully nice 
of Mr. Enders. 


stop 


MISS BLAKE—As you all seem to 
feel the same way about this offer, 
[ think it would be well for you, 


Ruth, as class secretary, to write a 
note of thanks to Mr. Enders. 

RUTH—Yes, Miss Blake. I'll write 
it after class. 

BEN—What time shall we plant 
the tree, Miss Blake? 

MISS BLAKE—I that 
o'clock in the morning would be a 
good time. Then the afternoon 
we could have our Arbor Day pro 
gram. You may invite your family 
and your friends, if you like. 

Att—Thank you, Miss Blake. That 


will be fine. 


believe ten 


in 


EDITORIAL NOTE The poems “My 
Poplars,” “The Trees,” and “Trees” are 
found in Required Poems, Seventh and 
Eighth Grades; “The Planting of the 
Apple Tree” is found in Poems Teachers 
Ask For, Book One; “Under the Green 
wood Tree” is found in Required Poems, 
Third and Fourth Grades; and “Hiawa 
tha’s Sailing” is found in Selections 
from Hiawatha, No. 71, Instructor Liter 
ature Series, all published by F. A 
Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 

The songs “The Old Apple Tree” and 
“Tree-Top Morning” are found in The 
Progressive Music Series, Book Three, 
published by Silver, Burdett and Co., 
New York. “Arbor Day” and “The Ash 
Grove” are found in Hollis Dann Music 
Course, Fifth Year Music, published by 
American Book Co., New York. 


A Test on South America 


(Continued from page 20) 





Key 
I. 1. Torrid 6. Brazil 
2. east 7. seeds 
3. Spanish 8. Paraguay 
4. eastern 9. copper 
5. Andes 10. Ecuador 
Hl. 1. 3 Ss £82 Re &t 
2 4j 6g 8c 10h 
IJ. 1. Lima 6. Cape Horn 
2. fertilizer 7. harbors 
or explosives 8. condor 
3. Chile 9. Atlantic 
4. Argentina 10. grazing 
§. Ecuador 
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@ In 1941, sce the magical part of our country known to most 
of us as ‘‘out west.'’ Go first to Glorious Glacier Park, Montana, 
on Great Northern’s famous train—the EMPIRE BUILDER. 


Spend happy, carefree days in America’s most colorful moun- 
tains where picturesque hotels and chalets provide city comforts 


and diversions. See amazing scenes from observation motor 
coaches and jake launches. Ride scenic mountain trails on a 
western horse. Hike into the heart of breath-taking grandeur. 
Play golf. Swim. Catch trout. Take pictures. Dance. Renew 
health and spirits with the tonic of Glacier’s mountain air. 


Ask your ticket agent or travel bureau, or mail coupon for color 
booklet and information, including all-expense tours. 
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Park. : 
1 on credit, 
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fic Northwest 


and Paci Rockies 


Glacier Park end Canadian 


Glacier Park 
Glacier Park 
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RETURN vic your — . 
if you wish. Pay later 
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| A.J. Dickinson, Passenger Trafic Manager 
Room 712, Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul, Minn 


Send me information about a trip to 
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AMID THE STIRRING REMINDERS 
OF YOUR COUNTRY’S PAST!. 


Vacation in Massachusetts this 
summer — where the memories of 
America’s beginning still ride on 
every caressing breeze. You may 
golf in the same serene countryside 
that echoed to the ride of Paul 
Revere — play tennis near the home 
where John Alden courted Priscilla 

laze on sale sprayed dunes to 
dream of clipper ships sailing into 
the far horizon ride along the 
woodland trails blazed by King 
Philip — sail the waters that bore 
the Pilgrims to this land — relish 
foods made from recipes that have 
given the old Bay State its fame for 
hine foods. 


a 
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Yes, Massachusetts gives you a va- 
cation with all the comforts and 
pleasures of today enriched with 
the romance of the past. Be your 
vacation long or short — Massachu- 
setts will welcome you and make 


you happier 


WRITE FOR THIS HANDSOME BOOKLET 
Pla where America was born 


TiMiiIAGLE Gi iciaac: 


MASSACHUSETTS DEVELOPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION, State House, Boston, Mass., Dept. 4.2 


Please send me, free, the above illustrated 
booklet which gives complete details about 
vacationing in Massachusetts. 

Check here for specihc information about 
Cape Cod, |) North Shore, Berkshires, 
South Shore, © Pioneer 


Historic Boston, 
Valley, © All New England. () 


Name 


Street 











Cruises from 
Yew Orleans 


New Orleans to four enticing tropical 
ports: Havana; Cristobal, Canal 
Zone: Puerto Cabezas, Nicaragua, 

1 aCeiba, Republic of Honduras. These 
12 day cruises sail every Wednesday 
White liners Contessa and Cetalu 

Economical fares start at $117.50 


¥ 

New Orleans to Mexico City with its 

charm of old Spain. 12 day cruises every 
other Friday on S.S. Morazon, Cruise 
fare of $145 provides steamer to Vera 
Cruz, scenic rail trip to Mexico City, 
and a stay there of four days with 
hotel, meals and tours all included 


STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CO. 


140 Carondelet Street, New Orleans 
11 Broadway, New York 
111 W. Washington Street, Chicago 
or Travel Agents 














lavitations Announcements 
PECIAL PRICES 
di 100 oh engraved $10.00 
' / ed IN ».: ing two sets of envelopes 


teript Le tt ~— $3.50 
Write for Sam ing Care $1.00 


N.OTT ENGRAVING CO.,1044 Chestoet St. Philadelphia, Pe. 
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A Study of Rabbits 


(Continued from page 66) 


Integrated activities. 


Science. 

1. Building a cage that can easily 
be cleaned. 
2. Experimenting to find 
which foods the rabbit likes best. 
3. Planning for the care of the 


rabbit. 


out 


a) Times for watering and 
feeding. 
b) Cleaning the cage. 
c) Providing time for exer- 
cise. 
d) Obtaining food. 

4. Experimenting to find out 


how well the rabbit can smell, 
by hiding a carrot in its cage. 
Finding out how well the rab 
bit hears, by clicking the feeding 
dishes together at some distance 
from the cage. 
Reading. 
To find 


( OMpositions 


answers to questions. 
composed — by 
the group. 

3. Questions about rabbits re 
corded on the cha t. 

4. Answers to questions sum 
marized by the group. 

5. Answers questions rewrit 


ten by the teacher. 


6. Suggestions for feeding and 
caring for the rabbit 

Stories about rabbits. 
8. Suggestions for the scenery, 


stick 


evaluation of the 


costumes, and 
9. The 
stick puppet play. 
| nglish, 
1. Oral. 


a) Formulated 


puppets. 


own 


ind disc ussed 


questions, answers to ques 


tions, and observations. 

b) Made plans for dramatiza 

tions and program. 

c) Evaluated things accom 

plished and things to be done. 

d) Formulated a verbal mes 

sage inviting the third grack 

to the program. 

¢) Assisted the chairman in 
formulating his introductory 
speech. 

f) Reported on their observa 

tions of the rabbit 
2. Written. 

a) Assisted in recording m 
formation on How to Feed 
ind Care for Our Rabbit, and 
Rabbits Protect Them 
Their Enemies. 
b) Assisted in 
answers to questions. 
Art. 
Scenery 


Flow 
selves from 


formulating 


and paper costumes 

from wrapping paper for drama 
‘The Tar Baby.” 

2. Stick puppets from tagboard 

for the 

Tale of Peter 

puppets, 


tizing 


dramatization of T/x 
Rabbit. (In de 
signing the children 
used = manila 


When they 


their designs, 


drawing paper. 


were satisfied with 
traced them 
on tagboard and colored them.) 
3. Hlustrated the cover of their 


book. 


they 


4. Drew pictures of Pinky and 
his enemies. 
Pe Painted on the easel large 


picture of Pinky. 
6. Some of the children modeled 
and painted rabbits from clay. 


(Continued on page 6°) 











Souder Schou 


This double 
greeting-eard stock, with a tinted deckle edge. 
The cover panel will carry your picture or 

art print; 
your 
Style No. 1 


Folder Style 


full-color 
name of 


picture: 
Style No. 

$1.50; 
i) cents each. 
ussorted 
additional ones at 









folder, 4° x54", is of fine white 


inside pages, your name 
school, names of pupils, et 
shown) takes a vertical 
No. 2, a horizontal one. 


or No. 2 with photograph, 10 
additional ones at same time 
Sivle No. | or No. 2 with 

color prints, 10) or less, $1.30; 


4 oO ory 
sume time, 8 cents each, 


Matching envelopes may be had at | cent each 


#R 


Phe children will love them, and you, 
too, will later cherish this memento of 
the present year. Send for our circular 


all souvenirs in detail. 


\ sample souvenir is free for the asking. 


leseribing 
(hOSCTibinige our 


Dake advantage of our special 10%. dis- 
with that 
of another teacher, and DO order early. 


count by sending your order 


Phe-e booklets, 8 pages. 344” x 544", have 
pebbled bristol covers with attractive 
in full color. 


In Style 
printed with your name, name 
names of your pupils and so on. 


cover, 


white 
designs 
We will mount a photograph of 
you or of your school or pupils inside the front 
A Booklets two pages will be 
of your school, 
The remaining 


>MEMBRANCES 


Style A 
less, $1.25; 
Style 


$1.75; 


pages have appropriate quotations. 
Booklet. without photograph, W or 
widitional ones at same time. 9 cents each. 
\ Booklet. with photograph, 10 or 
additional ones at same time. 12 each. 
Style B Booklets are like Style A, but have no 
special printing. Three pages have 


less, 


cents 


spaces in 


which to write school data. Style 
without photograph, 8 cents each in any 
tity. Style B Booklets with photograph, 
less. $1.25; additional ones at same time, 
each. Glaze booklet. are 








envelopes for 





B Booklets. 


quan- 


10 cents 
free. 





Top—Pine Tree Design, No. 10 
Center—Blue Bird Design, No. 14 
Bottom—Boy with Rabbit Design, No. 44 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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A Study of Rabbits 


(Continued from page 68) 


E. Literature. 

The following stories and poems 
were read to the children (see bib- 
liography). Later the more ma- 
ture readers were found rereading 
these books and poems during their 
free time and during the library 
period, 

1. Scam per, 

a The Tale of Peter Rabbit. 

3. “The Child Sees the Rabbit.” 

4. “Rabbits.” 

ie “The Rabbit Sees the ¢ hild.” 


Crandall, Lee S.: Pets and How to 
Care for Them (New York Zo- 
ological Society). 

Dall, Anna Roosevelt: 
(Macmillan). 

Gates, A. I.; and others: 
Stories (Macmillan). 
Hahn, J. L.: Everyday Friends, Book 
1, “Child Development Readers” 

(Houghton Mifflin). 

Harris, Joel Chandler: Uncle Remus 
Book; retold by Miriam Blantén 
Huber (Appleton-Century). “The 


Sc am per 


Friendly 











F, Penmanship. Tar Baby.’ 


1. Labeled food brought for the Patch, Edith M.:  Firs¢ Lessons in 
rabbit. Nature Study (Macmillan). 

2. Labeled pictures of the rab-  Persing, Ellis C.; and others: Ele 
bit’s enemies. mentary Science by Grades (Ap- 


3. Copied the title, “Informa- 
tion and Rabbits,” 
for the cover of their books. 


pleton-Century). 
Potter, Beatrix: 
Bunnies (Warne). 
———— The Tali of 
BIBLIOGRAPHY No. 308. 


Series (Owen). 


Pictures of 


Beauchamp, Wilbur L.; and others: 


Instructor 


Pet r 


Tale of the Flops) 


Rabbit, 


Literature 


n: Wild Ani 


n (Ser 


others: 


ibner). 


The 


Science Stories, Book 3 (Scott Seton, Ernest Thompso 
loresman). mals I Have Knou 
Bianco, Margery: All about Pets “Raggylug, the Story of a Cotton 
(Macmillan). tail Rabbit.” 
Bryce, Catherine T.; and Hardy, Smith, Nila B.; and 
Rose L.: The Open Door, “New- 


son Readers,” Book 2 (Newson). “Rabbits.” 
“The Child Sees the Rabbit,” by 
Elizabeth M. Roberts; and “The 
Rabbit Sees the Child,” by Barbara 


Todd. 


Film and Pic 


“The Adventures of 


, 
Bunny 


ure 


World around Us (Silver Burdett). 


Rabbit” 


(Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 


Comstock, Anna B.: Handbook of 35th Ave., Long Island City, 
Nature Study (Comstock). N.Y.) 
Craig, Gerald S.; and Baldwin, Sara “Boy with a Rabbit,” by Raeburn. 


Book 2 No. 22, Insfructo 


Series 


E.: Pathways in Science 


(Ginn). (Owen). 


Picture 


Study 
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With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
time for so many Teachers every summer, you can un 
derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 
T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” leaves for vacation. Why 
not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow you 
this year—on the road—in the wilderness—in camps, 
hotels or on trains. 


T.C.U. ““10-Way Protection” Goes With You 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. Be 
prepared for the accident or distressing illness away from home. 
This Organization of Teachers for Teachers stands ready to give 


you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that 


chool year, through 


will give you protection during the rest of the 
Think of it! 


iong summer vacation and well into the Fall. 
inder the T.C.U. 
ngly low cost. 


Write or send coupon. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 884 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, ete. | 


—- — — —FREE INFORMATION COUPON- — — -— 


. 
Even on Vacation To the T.C.U., 884 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

“Air Mail Speed to Meet Your Need” 1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U. “10-Way 
Protection Send me vithout obligation, the de- 

My for tonsillectomy and illness ar tails of your Special Pre-vacation Offer 

y l ™m pr 
' d rc pre Name 
! ind i 38 at all 


iddress 


Mrs. Eunice Presley, 
Davenport, Va. 
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without a care! 


Protection 
Umbrella for more than six long month at an an 






the 


1uZ 












OR MAIL THIS COUPON 


MR. P. J. NEFF 
1601 Missouri Pacific Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me illustrated, descriptive booklet with complete information 


about travel in Mexico. | would prefer to travel | | individually, |_| with 


an all-expense tour party. 














tow to PLAN the 


PERFECT VACATION! | 


Send NOW for free 1941 vacation tolders (see « 
but don't peek yet! 


a 


ae 



















oupon below) 


the things you want to 





Jot down the places you want to see 
do, the time you want to spend 


Make a quick estimate of the cost transportation, hotels, * 
sightseeing tours, entertainment and so on. Too much? 
Wait! You aren't through yet 

. 
NOW look at your vacation folders! Chances are 10 to | 


you'll find an Expense-Paid Tour by Air-Conditioned Super 
Coach that fits your idea ofa perife< t vacation to aT" plus 


many thrilling extras you thought you couldn't afford 


Finally, compare the costs. Actually much fess than your 


own estimate, no matter how you planned to go! You don’t 
believe it? Mail the coupon TODAY and see for yourself! 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES 


‘ The Qverland-Wendsrkand Rowle 
FREE VACATION FOLDERS! 


sus 
for tree information on « 





Paste this coupon or 2 penny postal card and mail to UNION PACIFIC 
TOURS, 22nd and Leavenworth, Omaha, Nebr 











trip to 
MAME 
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city 












VACATION ADVENTURE is geared high in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota 7242 feet above sea level, if you please. Tapestried with spruce 

and pine, these tall peaks hold in their embrace awesome canyons and 
caves, clear cold streams, crystal lakes, and healing springs. Here the hearty 

Western spirit colors allsports — echoes of Gold Rush Days still resound. And 
then the “Shrine of Democracy” rising from Mt. Rushmore and the eerie Bad- 
lands, mysterious “‘other world’’. COME! llere Western hospitality, great fun, 
forest quiet, frontier legend, and science itself, invite you to a glorious vacation! 
. « « See your railroad or travel agent or write A. Il. Pankow, Publicity Director, 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION, Pierre, South Dakota 


YEAR ?* 


FRANKLIN INST., Dept. R231, Rochester, nv. \ U. S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 
Gentlemen: Rush to MEN —WOMEN 


charge, 32 page book 





WANT $190022A 





me without 
with list of \ 


A 
U. S. Government big paid positions S 
Advise me also regarding salaries, @ Big Opportunity for Teachers 
hours, work, vacation, etc. Tell me % 
how to qualify fr a position. a 32 Page Civil Service Book - FREE 
Name \ Mail Coupon immediately 
Address \ today sure, 





TO TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 24 PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


FREI 





IGHLY educational and entertaining. Thirteen scenes 
from the world-famous Luray Caverns-—Shenandoah 
Valley—-Skyline Drive and Shenandoah National Park 
Request your copies now One for each student. Plan 


Now to Visit This Famous Attraction at first opportunity. 
Only 2 hours from Washington—20 minutes from Skyline 
Drive—-in Old Virwinia. 
16 mm Sound Motion Pictures and 35 mm Slides, 
Both in Color, Available on Free Loan Basis. 


-_ = For your free copies write Educational Department 


—— LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 


Scr The Rewntthd Comerne of Lema” 

















VI 


An Accuracy Test 
in English 


Continued from page 20) 


Key 

i. 2 5, P 2 
2. P 4.$ 6. P 
1. recommend 6. grammar 
2. mischievous 7. separat 
3. occur 8. occasion 
4. receive 9. science 
§. successful 10. view 
l. greedy 6. often 
2. compensation huge 
3. bequest 8. calm 
+. cour 1% Fa slaughter 
5. opponent 10. prompt 
1. for’ mi da ble 
2. research’ 
3. rep’ lica 
4. ex’ qui site 
5. vi’ o let 
6 di’ 1 mond 
1. hirth 3. kor 
2. nap 4. ofen 
1. accept 8, stationery 
2. flower 9. you're 
». whether 10. who 
t. Whose 11. his 
5. whom 12. I 
6. its BS he 

fare 14. doesn’t 


An Arithmetic Test 
for April 


(Continued from page 21) 
Key 


20, 9" hours, 11 feet, 18 cubic 
feet, $1.80 
90, 12 miles, 3'% hours, $.70 
00 

5 
10.25, $13.65 
50.40, $36.75 


2.75; $7.00 


A Test on Food 


and Digestion 


(Continued from page 21) 


Key 


1. digestion 
2. blood 
3. 1ron 
4. carbohydrates, fats, proteins 
§. vitamins 
6. calories 
esophagus 
8. Gastric 
9. muscles 


0. bile 

1. calcium 

1. Starch 

2. a diet poor in vitamins 
3. mouth 


4. meat and eggs 
5. clean 
6. milk 
in the afternoon 


8. moving the food to the stom- 
ach 

KF BFF Mm Fe eh. F 

2.F -7. F 12. 2 07. F 22. 

xX % &.2 HF MF 

4.T 9 T 14. T 19. T 

S. F 16. Tis. F 20. T 


| 
| 











Health and Safety! 
of these vital subjects need to be en- 
live 
Health and Safety 
health, and ten for safety. they carry a 
clear message to every child. 
on heavy colored stock, in a gay port. 
folio, our Health and Safety 


8.80. postpaid. when accompanied by 
your 


r 


aa 








Does your teaching 


Instructor 
Ten 


using The 
Posters! 


ned? = Try 


Posters 


for $1.00 a set. postpaid. or for 


-ubscription to Tie INsrrucror. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N.Y 

For the 
paid, a set of The 
and Safety Poste 


$1.00 send me 
Justructor 


enclosed . post. 
_ Health 
* 


Please enter m subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR for 1 Year at $2.50, 


or for (] 2 Years at $4.00, and send me 
a set of The Instructor Health and 
Safety Posters at $.80, postpaid 
I am enclosing payment in full 
1 will remit on or before May 6, 
O41 
I am enclosing check postdated May 
1941, not te be eashed until then 
. 
Name 
Street or RD. 
P.O State 


Adal 
—_—Se SS A a EE eee 


a ee 


Fr. A. Owen Publishing Company | 
Dansville, N.Y. 
For the enclosed $1.00, send me, post- 


The Inatructor Good 


paid, a set of 


Vanners Posters 


o 
| Please enter my subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR for |} | Year at $2.50, 
ov for 2 Years at $4.00, and send me 
i set of The Good Manners 
Posters at $.80, postpaid 


Instructor 


I am enclosing payment in full. 


| will remit on or before May 65, 
Ot] 
i am enelosing check postdated May 
», L941, not to be eashed until then. 
eo 
Name 


Street or R.D. 


P.O. State 


an ane an anananasal 


Are manners ever a problem in your 
Let Selma Herr’s clever 
stick figures show your pupils how to 
act in various situations. Display these 
Good Manners Posters, and watch 
what happens. Twenty rules for be- 
havior are presented in these lively. 
colorful 10” x 13” posters, enclosed in 
a convenient portfolio. The Instructor 
Good Manners Posters sell for $1.00 
a set, postpaid, or for $.80, postpaid. 
when accompanying an order for 
your subscription to Tue INsTRUCTOR. 


vate , 
classroom ! 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
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Suggestions for Using “A Poster for April” 


(Continued from page 25) 


@ THIS page will furnish the start- 

ing point for a variety of nature- 
study posters that deal with birds, 
flowers, and other natural subjects 
which the children may be studying. 
In connection with a unit on birds, 
for example, one of the culminating 
activities might be making a series of 
bird posters, to arouse community in- 
terest in bird conservation. 


The mere fact that a child cannot 
draw a recognizable bird need not 
prevent his making an attractive, 
satisfactory poster, for he can use col- 
ored bird pictures. A neutral back- 
ground, and lettering to harmonize 
with the colors of the bird, are good 
rules to follow. A goldfinch or a 
red-headed woodpecker would make 


a most effective poster, 





The YOU You Can Be 


(Continued from page 55) 


Skin suffers from the drying 
effects of chalk dust. A good lotion, 
used regularly whenever you wash 
your hands, is almost a necessity if 


you are to avoid the grimy look 
which comes from dry, cracked skin. 
Elbows that have rested on desks 


during the day are sometimes over- 
looked. A brisk scrubbing with a 
stiff brush and soap, and a bit of 
cream used before you go to bed, are 
the proper remedy. 

Chalk dust is an enemy to the hair 
and scalp, too, and should not be 
allowed to clog the pores by remain- 
ing overnight. Massage will loosen 
the greater part of it, and vigorous 
shaking or brushing will remove the 
traces left. 

Hair squeaks when it has been 
washed clean and_ properly 
When it needs a shampoo, it flattens 
itself to your scalp or bristles in the 


rinsed, 


wind. Thorough brushing will have 
the same effect as washing for many, 
but some scalps need soap-and-water 
treatment each week. Incidentally, 
brushing tends to make hair easy to 
handle, and having every hair in place 
adds to the effect of sparkling clean- 
liness we are after. It is hard to 
look as clean as you are unless you are 
well groomed too. Rough hair and 
wrinkled clothing may be clean, but 
they don’t look so. 

Do you want to see an attractive 
picture in your mirror cach morning? 
A word to the wise! It’s much easier 
to get your clothes ready to wear the 
night before, and to manicure your 
nails, even if you are tired, than it is 
to find time to do such things the fol- 
lowing morning. Do what 
doing, and go to bed with a clear con- 
science. You really will sleep better 
because of it. 


needs 





LISBON 


$6.50 10 $6.95 


Slightly Higher Denver West 


a 
















Bossom Out 
FOOT REST SHOES 


Jaded spirits and lagging feet seem 
suddenly inspired as you slip into a 
pair of Foot Rest beauties for spring. 
Smart style makes you proud of your 
feet. Four-Spot Comfort features and 
the distinctly new Veriflexible con- 
struction combine to put zip in every 
step. There’s a Foot Rest Shoe for 
every woman See them today, or send 
for free style folder and list of dealers. 
The Krippendorf-Dittmann Company, 
308 






*. Seventh St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 





Ky ippend rf 


FOOT REST 


SHOE 
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—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pacific Northwest. 
All the high spots of the West Coast on $65 00 


PACIFIC COAST 


one grand circle tour. Round trip in coaches, from Chicago 


BOULDER DA 


—Lake Mead. En route to or from California. Tours 
from Las Vegas, Nevada, at a nominal charge. 


COLORADO room Chicago, round trip in coaches 2s lov as 931.10 
Magic land of geysers, waterfalls, color-splashed 
YELLOWSTONE —Maxic Round trip ia Pallmans (berth ; 19, 0 


extra), from Chicago 


ZION, BRYCE, GRAND CANYON NATIONAL PARKS 


—Seeallthree awe-inspiring wonderlands ononetour.Round § $50) 60 
trip to Cedar City in Pullmans (berth extra), from Chicago . 


BLACK HILLS a eee een Mighest mountains east of 


Picturesque. Romantic. Site of 


Round trip in coaches from $96 45 


Mt: Rushmore Memorial. 


Chicago, as low as 
Famous mountain resort on the edge of 


SUN VALLEY, IDAH America’s “Last Wilderness.” op 90 


Round trip in coaches, from Chicago. 
—Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver. En route 


CANADIAN ROCKIE to or from the Pacific Coast. $ 
Round trip in coaches, from Chicago. . . . 65. 00 
Midnight S Land. R d f 
ALASKA Sennde be % prt Bound sip ny "$105. 00 


.TN. from any point in the 
COAST-TO-COAST CIRCLE TOUR [52% 137,25" $90.00 


any route you choose—round trip rail fare in coaches, only 
In Pullmans (berth extra) $135.00 


For routing in one direction via the Canadian hadi additional charge of 
$5.00 will apply. 


NORTH wooods of Wisconsin, Upper Michigan, Minnesota— 


Forest playground of the Middle West, sh $Q 35 


from Chicago, round trip rail fare as low as 


“NORTH WESTERN’S” modern air-conditioned trains provide thru 
service to all of these western vacationlands. The coupon brings you 
the complete story—simply indicate the region or regions in which 
you are interested. 

TRAVEL ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN— 

Go Now—Pay Later—No Money Down 


CHICAGO 0 NORTH WESTERN LINE 


R. Thomson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago and North Western Line 
Dept. 106—400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send information about vacations to. . 





Se pinktik denies nikainibdde hiaeeboeinane: ; 
i 

Sixccadpnnenlaniiesnisenebowiicinmeen kee : 
City - , State ; 
[_) Also all-expense tours } Credit Travel : 

71 






















ne of the World's Wonders 


in California 


Spectacular waterfalls 
cascading over sky-high 
granite walls— famous Big 
Trees, earth's oldest and 
largest living things — tre- 
mendous glacial cliffs and 
gorges — these Yosemite 
sights, globe-trotters say, 
are unsurpassed anywhere. 











Easily included on your 
California trip, Yosemite offers a 
vacation you will never forget. 
Saddle trips to the “high country,” 
swimming, golfing, tennis, danc- 
ing, nightly Firefall entertain- 
ment, nature walks—in a setting 
of breath-taking grandeur. For 
full details, write Yosemite 
Park and Curry Co., Yosemite 
National Park, California. 














Drawing Farm Scenes 


(Continued from page 29) 


than you can in the other. Little 
things like these mentioned make one 
picture quite different from another. 

In one picture, the horse and the 
wagon are drawn as you learned to 
draw them in the steps shown on 
page 28. In the other picture, the 
head of the horse is turned. You 
will not find that position hard to 
draw. 

The grass is drawn differently, for 
in one picture it is short, and in the 
other it has been made into hay. 

The farmer in the upper picture 
hard Draw his left 
arm so that his hand will be far below 
his waist. 


isn’t to draw. 
The right arm shows only 
to the elbow. 

Let us now look at the picture with 
the boy pumping water. In this pic- 
ture we have drawn the house which 
you learned to draw in steps. 

Some children find it hard to draw 
bare trees like the ones shown in this 
Think of it in this way. 
Big branches grow out of the trunk. 
Smaller branches grow out of the big 


Sull 


grow out of the smaller branches, and 


picture. 


branches. smaller — branches 


on and on. It will be fun to draw 
the water coming out of the pump. 

You will think of many pictures 
You will 
different kinds of houses, and barns, 
and people wearing different clothes. 
Would you like to try to draw some 


to draw. want to draw 


of the following things in the three 
pictures we have just studied? 

1. A boy riding on the horse. 

2. A collie dog near the horse. 

3. A dog sitting by the pump, 
watching the water as it comes out 
of the spout. 


4. A winding path lcading to , 
house. Children walking or runnj 
on the path. 

§. Smoke going straight up fr 
the chimneys. 

6. A boy taking a herd of cows 
the barn. 

7. A distant hill with another bh 
and house, drawn very small, close 
the top of the paper. 
Wheelbarrow. 

To begin the wheelbarrow, dray 
long line and a shorter line. Try 
draw the wheelbarrow line for | 
If you find the lines hard to driy 
put a load of vegetables in the whe 
barrow, and some of the lines will 
covered up. 

Rake, hoe, pump. 

These are fun to make. 

steps shown. 


Follow t 
Do not worry if yo 
lines are not real straight. As 
grow older, you will find it easier : 
draw straight lines. When the pi 
ture is colored, it won't be noticed i 
your lines are not real straight. 
You will find it great fun to dn 
plants coming up in the spring. 
the pictures on page 29. you see thr 
ways to show them. Sometimes y 
can make the ground dark and 
plants light. you ¢ 
draw the plants with dark lines, and 


Sometimes 


sometimes you can fill in between th 
lines so that the plants look dark. 
You can make lines to show th 
weave in the straw hats. 
When birds, you car 
make distant flying birds, as we ha 


you draw 


done, with two curved lines for ¢a 
bird. 


can 


The one seen against the clov 
be dark. The one against th 
dark sky can be light. 





Qur Environment Contest 


(Continued from page 18) 


helped to furnish them with food. 
The hills influenced the choice of 
places to live, for hills are a protec 
tion from winds and storms. 

A large portion of the surrounding 
territory has been taken over by the 
state and made into a park which has 
become a summer resort for the 
cities near by, such as Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, and Jamestown. Many people 
of this section are employed at the 
park. We studied Indian relics, birds, 
and animals of the region after a 
visit to the Administration Building 
at the park. 

A newspaper and magazine agent 
came to the school one day, and in 
our conversation with him we learned 
that he had been a teacher in the 
school at the time of the Spanish- 
American War. The children be- 
came interested in finding out when 
the school was built. Consulting 
they discovered that 
Miss Amanda Caswell was the first 


old records, 


teacher, and that school was held for 
two or three years in a blacksmith 
shop built by Gidion Marsh. 

Another resource for community 
study was the epitaphs on the grave 
markers found in old family burying 
grounds on the farms of early settlers. 
The Indians of this region have the 
oldest cemetery in the county. These 


unusual sources added much interes 
to the work. 

The history of the forming of the 
township was obtained from reports 
at the town clerk’s offices. Elko 18 the 
youngest town in the county. It wa 
formed in 1890, and contains 14,393 
acres. The first town meeting wa 
held February 4, 1891. Austin | 
Morrison was elected supervisor. Th 
names of the present officers and their 
duties were also learned. From this 
community source the children be 
gan to understand town government 

Important historical facts 
listed on the blackboard, and a col 
lection of old pictures and snapshots 
was made. 


were 


There were many activi 
ties, such as the making of pamphlets 
and folders, and the writing of orig 
inal compositions. All of these de- 
vices helped us to understand better 
the development of our community. 

The history of our community, 
learned by the use of resources in out 
own environment, aided the children 
to realize that the people of carlict 
times have contributed to the devel 
opment and growth of the commu- 
nity, and that they had to face many 
problems. It also developed in the 
children a keen appreciation of the 
present condition of their own com- 
munity. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1941! 
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Hinds Oven can ‘turn on 
the heat’ up to 350° 


to prove the climate-sure qualities of 
HINDS HONEY and ALMOND CREAM! 


f ‘HIS laboratory oven is only one of 
the many reasons why Hinds is 
famous as the lotion that works. 





Here in this oven, Hinds Honey and Almond 
Cream is subjected to rigid temperature tests, 
with the result that the famous Hinds formula 
for hand lotion retains its smoothing action 
in any climate, any weather! 

Every ingredient that goes into the mak- 
ing of Hinds Honey and Almond Cream 
is likewise tested and analyzed for purity 
and helpful skin-smoothing action. 

Use Hinds on dry, chapped hands, face, 
and body, wherever skin needs smoothing. 
Extra-creamy, extra-softening 
application of Hinds helps dry, rough 
hands feel softer... look prettier! $1, 50¢, 
25¢, 10¢ sizes. 

Send for a sample of Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream — FREE! Write Lehn & Fink 
Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


even one 








GET THE INSIDE STORY ON THE 
BACK LABEL 











Copyright, 1941, Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 


HINDS 


HONEY & ALMOND CREAM 
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South America for Me 


(Continued from page 52) 


liner which | skirts 
Colombia and Ecuador, making port 
at Callao in Peru. In twenty min- 
utes, conveyed in a car of the most 
recent vintage, Detroit produced, | 
reach Lima, “City of the Ancient 
Kings.” And then I go back in the 
history of transportation a thousand 
years as I enter the Inca country. | 
ride on a sure-footed little burro, and 
cross native bridges that sway above 
mighty chasms; and I wonder if 
Grandfather might not have been as 
frightened as I am! 


transfer to a 


But | would not 


miss the romance of contact with 
this ancient people. 
From the rock-bound, ocean- 


battered port of Mollendo, I take a 
train which brings me, in about five 
hours, to Arequipa at the foot of 
towering El Misti. From there it 1s 
a day’s trip through the sublime 
scenery of the Andes to Lake Titicaca 
with its famed “Island of the Sun.” 
By boat and train I reach Bolivia’s 
capital city, La Paz. The journey 
down to the coast by air will bring 
me to the Chilean port of Arica, 
where I shall find our de luxe liner 
waiting. 

Although it will be the heart of 
the South American winter when | 
arrive, sometime in July, the guide- 
books tell me | can fly from Santiago, 
Chile, to Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
“Chicago of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere,” in five and one-half hours. 
From there the trip up the Parana 
River to Iguazu Falls will be through 
jungle forests. It must be a truly 
hardy traveler who would traverse 
the country lying between the Parana 
and Sao Paulo, the world’s greatest 
coffee port. So we return to Buenos 
Aires, and board a ship whose desti- 
nation is New York. We shall stop 
for a day—all too short a time—at 
Rio de Janeiro, called the most beau- 
tiful city on earth, in its setting of 
magnificent bay and mountains. 

By this time I shall think of my- 
self as North American, and _ shall 
realize that our own dear land is not 
all of America. And I shall know 
many things as they can be known 
only by “living into them”—as they 
can never be known from books. 


Away to Inca Land 


(Continued from page 53) 


To cross the icy peaks at fifteen 
thousand feet elevation, with Chim- 
borazo in the hazy distance, would 
hold for me almost unbearable 
ecstacy. 

Entering this quaint town I could 
easily believe myself in an ancient 
Biblical city. What if it is 
hundred years behind the 
civilization? 


two 
times in 
Therein lies its charm. 
In the cobblestone streets, almost too 
narrow for carts to pass one another, 
| should find plenty of room; and my 
burdens, if perchance I had any in 
this carefree place, I should load onto 
the back of a donkey—following the 
example of the natives. 

In Quito, one of the cities of the 
lost empire, I should probably find 
myself looking for precious gems and 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Streamlined “Daylight,’ most beau 

tiful train in the world, shows you 113 
miles of Pacific Ocean on its daylight dash 
from I.os Angeles to San Francisco. Or you can 
go via the San Joaquin Valley, with side tr ipsto 
Sequoia National Park (Big Trees) and Yosem- 
ite National Park 





Return to your hometown on the short- 

est line between San Francisco and Chi- 
cago— Southern Pacific’s pioneer Overland 
Route— over the High Sierra, through Reno 
and across Great Salt Lake on the Lucin cause- 
way. Your Overland Route train will be the fast 
streamliner City of San Francisco the all-Pull- 
man Overland Limited, scenic Pacific Limited 
or the money-saving San Francisco Challenger. 

(Stewardess-nurse, low-cost economy meals). 


S:P 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
The Friendly | 
Southern Pacific ; 
| 

| 
















New Color Guidebook! Mail this coupon 

and we'll send you free our new 32-page western 
guidebook, illustrated with 63 natural color photo- 
graphs. Address O. P. Bartlett, Dept. IN-4, Southern 
Pacific, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. This 
offer restricted to grown-ups only. 


Your Name 
Address___ 
2 


How to see 
twice as much of America 
on your train trip to California! 


Enjoy a Grand Tour of America on your 

trip to California this year! It’s easy on 
Southern Pacific. Just go to California on one 
of our Four Scenic Routes (see map) and re- 
turn on another S. P. route. Thus you see an 
entirely different part of the country each way. 
You see twice as much of America as you 
would by going and returning on the same 
route—for not 1¢ extra rail fare (from most 
eastern and midwestern places). For example 


Go on Southern Pacific's famous Sunset 

Limited or Argonaut, tracing the romantic 
Sunset Route across Louisiana, Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona to Los Angeles and South- 
ern California, See New Orleans, gay and pic- 
turesque. Stopover at El Paso for the thrilling 
one-day tour to Carlsbad Caverns National Park 
(quickest way to see the Caverns is from El Paso 
—S89.75 all-expense 





Note: I you live on the Pacific Coast, you can enjoy a go one way, return another trip East. 


SS SE cS emee Genes emes al 








THE PLEASURE OF 


PACIFIC COAST TRIPS! 


stop-over ALL-EXPENSE rours 


and 
LAKE 
LOUISE 


wx the Canadian Kockiea 





wim in crystal-clear ater 
warm or cool wateT pow 


ENJOY NEW THRILLS AND 
HAPPY DAYS IN THESE 


3 


VACATIONS IN ONE 


















BANFF magnihicent Banff 
Sprines Hotel . . golf, tenms, 
riding, hiking, fishing, 


dancing, celebrated cuisine. 


LAKE LOUISE 


glamorous Chateau at the 
edge of loveliest of glacial 
lakes. Bridle paths, Alpine 


climbing, motoring, tennis. 


EMERALD LAKE 
picturesque chalet with 
charming Swiss atmosphere 
.. informal. Boating, nding 
hiking. 

. 


A luxurious, colortul 
interlude on your Pacilic 
Coasttrnp 
high spototyour entire 
summer, 


anuntorgertable 


'ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 


2 GLORIOUS DAYS .. . . from $36.25 
3 SPECTACULAR DAYS . . . from $46.00 
4 COLORFUL DAYS .. . . from $55.75 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS. . . . from $73.25 


> 


Tours begin at Bantt, June 7 and include horel 
accommodation and meals at Bantt and Lake Louise, 
wich visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of mountain 
motoring; or in reverse direction from Field. Add 
rail fare co Bantt (or Field). 

. 


Low round-trip summer fares to or from Pacific 
Northwest and California via Canadian Pacific 
transcontinental trains — air-conditioned. 165-mile 
steamship cruise included on your ticket between 
Vancouver and Seattle, stopping at Victoria. 


CANADA WELCOMES U. S. CITIZENS . . . No Passports 
Your Travel! Dollar Goes Farther in Canada 


Ask Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT U.S. AND CANADA INCLUDING 
344 Madison Ave., N. Y. + 71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Camadian Pacific 


WORED’S GREATEST TRAVEL SY 
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The Pig That Ate 


a Horse 


(Continued from page 17) 


still damp, but Adolfo took it out 
and set it on the sunny side of the 
house, where it dried in 
time. 

Adolfo played with his horse all 
the morning, making it prance up and 
down in true cavalier fashion. Then 
he took it into the house and put it 


almost no 


away on a shelf. 

“[ am going to be very careful of 
my horse,” he said to himself. 
“Never shall I leave it where it can 
be spoiled by the rain or carried off 
by the wind.” 

And he was careful, too. When 
he finished playing with the new toy, 
no matter how great his hurry, he al- 
ways carried it into the house and 
put it on a shelf before he did any- 
thing else. 

Then, one day, when he had just 
taken the horse out under a mango 
tree to play with it, his friends 
Sancho and Pablo came running up 
the street, shouting loudly to him in 
great excitement. 

“Adolfo! Come quickly and sce 
the big alligator we have found down 
by the river!” 

Now, if there was one thing 
that Adolfo was more interested in 
than another, it was alligators. He 
jumped up and started off, forgetting 
that he was always going to be very 
careful of the tule horse. 

Nor did he think of it again until 
they had taken a good look at the 
alligator and were on their way back 
to the village. Then, all of a sudden, 
he remembered it. He glanced up at 
the sky, but there was not a sign of 

cloud. 

“Good,” he thought. 
it won't rain for a while.” 

He put up his hand to feel how 
strong the wind was, but there was 
no more than a breath of air 

“It won't blow, cither,” he prompt- 
ly decided. 

So, instead of running home, he 
strolled slowly back with his friends, 
even stopping along the way to listen 
to some to chat a 
fruit seller on the 


“At least, 


musicians and 
while with the 
corner, 

When at last he reached home, he 
went to get his tule horse to put it 
away for the night. Yet, look as he 
would, he could not see his little toy 
anywhere. 

“Perhaps Mother has taken it in for 
me,” he thought. 

But the horse and rider were not 
on their shelf in the house, nor did 
his parents know anything about the 
lost toy. 

So outside Adolfo went to look for 
it again. But the only thing under 
the mango tree was Pepecillo, who 
lay there so quietly that the boy 
thought the pig was asleep, until he 
saw that one fat little eye was half 
open, as though its owner had been 
into some mischief and was watching 
slyly to see whether he would be 
found out. 

Adolfo looked again, and noticed 
a few bits of tule reed near the pig’s 
feet and one tiny wisp sticking out 
of his mouth. “That greedy one!” 
he wailed. “Pepecillo has eaten up 
my horse, and the rider as well!” 

(Continued on page 75) 





WIN A 





PRIZE 


IN THE 1941 INSTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 


Write a Short Letter on ““Where I Should Like to Go 
on My Vacation This Year . . . and Why” 





First Prize - - - 
Second Prize - - 
Third Prize - - 
Fourth Prize - : 


20 Prizes of $5.00 each 


$ 50.00 


- + - 25.00 
- + - 15.00 
- + 10.00 
- * - 100.00 


$200.00 








@ WE AMERICANS like to range the 

whole wide world. When conditions 
make it impossible to do so, we are apt 
to feel aggrieved but how unreasonable 
we are! With two continents —not to 
mention miscellaneous islands holding 
out hospitable arms, isn’t it rather ridicu- 
lous to sigh for more? 


Teachers Will Travel 


The INstrucrok knows that’ teachers 
will travel, as usual, in 1941. They will 
roam over North and South and Central 
America, seeking the relaxation and 
broader viewpoint to be found in’ new 
seenes and new contacts. Many will be 
looking forward to attending a summer 
school, or to a sabbatical leave for travel 
and study, 

Because teachers will travel as usual 
in 1941, Tre INsrrucror is conducting a 
Travel Contest as usual. Here is an op- 
portunity to win a prize as high as fifty 
dollars for a 500-word letter on your ideal 
vacation trip. You are asked to do in 
writing what you will be doing orally 
when you tell your friends where you 
would like to go and why. It doesn’t have 
though if you 
are sure of the trip, so much the better. 


Worth-While Recognition 


Recognition that means much to pro- 


to be where you are going 


fessional people comes with the announce- 
ment of awards -prizes and honorable 
mention. Such recognition was accorded 
by Tie INsrrucror to 136 persons in 1910, 
And. as you know, winning letter. are 
being published each month in the Travel 
Section of this magazine. 

If you are uncertain where you want to 
go, the desires and plans of other teachers, 
as told in our pages, ought to be helpful 
to you, and of course you will not over- 
look the suggestions you can get from the 
advertising pages of THe Instructor. 


Contest Is Opento... 


The Contest is open to: teachers who are 


engaged in the practice of their profes- 


sion, or who are qualified applicants for a 
position; to superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, school librarians, and anyone 
engaged in executive or secretarial work 
in the schools. (Exception: Not open to 
persons who have won a prize of more 
than $10 in any previous Travel Contest 
of Tue Instrucror.) 


Contest Closes June 10th — 
Awards July lst! 

This Contest closes in Dansville. N.Y. 
June 10, 1941, at midnight. But why wait 
until June? You may be hurried then, 
with the close of school in prospect; or, 
if your school closes early, you will al- 
ready be on vacation and perhaps will not 
feel like doing any writing. 


Better sit down now and compose your 
letter on “Where I Should Like to Go on 
My Vacation This Year ... and Why” 
You may write as if to a friend. Mail at 
once. Awards will be made July Ist. 


Points to Keep in Mind 

We shall be glad to have you consult 
travel folders when you are preparing to 
write, if you eare to do so, but the letter 
should be your own, not a collection of 
phrases that have appeared in print. 

Tue Ensrrucror will become the owner 
of all manuscripts submitted in this Con. 
test. None can be returned. 

Awards will be announced in the Sep- 
tember issue of the magazine. 

A number of the winning letters will 
appear in the Travel Section of Tue 
Instructor during 1941-42. 


Follow These Simple Rules 


1. Use business-size paper, 844” x 11", 


2. On the first sheet give: 
give: 


(a) Your full name. Examples: Miss 
Mary T. Jones; Emma L. (Mrs. Fred) 
Smith; John H. Brown. 


(b) Your educational position, includ. 
ing grade if you are a grade teacher; 
name and address of school. If you are 
not ina particular school, give name of 
school system. He you have applied for 
a position, state where your application 
is filed. 


(ce) The mailing address where we ean 
reach you, if necessary, before July |. 


(d) The address to which your check 
should be sent, if you win a prize. 


(e) List of places you would like to 
visit and, directly opposite, the names 
of rail, bus, steamship, and air lines you 
would prefer to use on each part of 
your trip. If you would use your own 
automobile, give its make and year. 


3. Begin your letter on the second sheet. 
Type it, with double spacing; 
in ink clearly, without crowding. U-e 
one side only of the paper. 


or write 


4. Write not less than 500 words, nor 
more than 600. 


5. At the end, attach this statement: “I 
hereby certify that this is my own orig 


nal composition.” Sign your name. 


6. Send your letter, with first-class postage 
fully prepaid, as soon as it is written. 
It must reach us not later than June 10. 
1941. Address it to: 


W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


(Keep us informed of any later changes 
of address and position, for use in case We 
publish your travel letter.) 


WIN A PRIZE! 


THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1941 
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AIR LINES 
ANNOUNCES 
AN AIR TRAVEL 


CREDIT 


* 


Fly Now— Pay Whatever 


your reason for wanting to fly ...a 


PLAN 


Later. 


quick visit home, some emergency, a 


distant convention, or a glorious 


vacation in the west, this is certain: 


You can fly in a United Main- 
liner, at low 1O41 fares, and spread 
the cost over a full year by using the 
new air travel credit: plan, which 


allows you to pay in convenient 


monthly installments. 


‘Take this matter of vacations. 
Where would you like to go? 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 


DUDE RANCHES 

* PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
YOSEMITE 
NEW ENGLAND 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE DESERT COUNTRY 


United serves them all--and in 
many cases United is the only air- 
line that flies there. 


‘I hey re only 


hours away in Mainliners. 
Optional routes let you go one 


way, return another at no extra 


cost. And the new credit plan lets 
you enjoy the vacation you've al- 
ways dreamed of, with a full year 


lo pay. 


Call your travel agent or United 
fir Lines for detailed information, 


Or mail the coupon, 


aCe a al, 


United Air Lines Vacation Bureau, I. 4 
Municipal Airport, Chicago 
Please 


Mainliner vacation in 


send full information about a 


and full details about (1) air travel credit 
plan, and (2) all-expense vacation tours by 


Mainliner. 


Name 


City State 


iteienieismianisenimbeanintinitembnll 
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The Pig That Ate 


a Horse 


(Continued from page 74) 


And 


h: uppened. 


that is exactly what had 
While Adolfo was away, 
the pig had come rooting along, look 
ing for something to cat, and had 
the tule toy. Most animals 
would have thought it too hard and 
dry, but Pepecillo had 
every bit of it, except a 
that fell out of his mouth. 

When the other children of the 
village heard about it, they thought 
it a fine joke for the pig have 
eaten a horse 

But Adolfo felt sad over the loss 
of his toy. father 
made tule horses, the boy kept watch- 


seen 


swallowed 


few wisps 


and rider. 


Every time his 
ing so longingly that at last Fernando 
began to feel sorry for him. 
“Adolfo,” he “watch 
and when you have learned just how 


said, well, 


it is done, you shall weave a horse of 
your own. 


Adolfo did watch, and soon he 
knew how to make toys almost as 
well as his father. He wove one for 


himself, and after that he spent a 
part of each day helping Fernando 
with those he was making for sale. 
But 
of them outside for even a minute. 


never again did he leave one 
“One horse is quite enough for 
he said. “If he 
eat two, he would be so proud 
that the 
Cerro Pico would not be large enough 
to hold him.” 


Pepecillo,” were to 


himself whole village of 


Teddy's April-Fool Joke 


(Continued from page 16) 


“IT really did put a baseball glove 
in the box,” Teddy. “I 
put in the one that Dick likes best. 


explained 


going to give 

> Jack, still 

uncertain, began to feel happier. 
“Why Teddy. 


a couple good 


“You mean you are 
him one of your gloves? 
“I have 


not ? F said 


more gloves, sO | 
wont even miss this and | 
know Dick will like it 

“Good 
Teddy. 
Teddy, I never knew an April-fool 


joke could be nice, like this.” 


one, 


Jack beamed on 
Honestly, 


sport,” 
“Good joke, 


too. 


Teddy took the box that Jack 
held out to him. 

“Race you to Dick’s house!” he 
cried, and away they ran. 

When they reached Dick’s house 
they called to him, and out Dick 


hurried.to meet his friends. 

“Why, what is that?” he 
surprise, looking at the 
Teddy was holding out. 

“Tt is for you,” said Teddy. 
a baseball glove.” 

Dick took the box and started to 
pull off the paper as fast as he could. 
Suddenly he stopped. 

“Oh, I * he said, 
eager smile left his face. 
Fools’ Day. 

“Open it and see, 

Dick 
were a baseball—” 
say any more, 
opened the box and there, inside, was 


asked in 
box which 


“ht is 


and the 
“It is April 
This is just a joke.” 
said Teddy. 
wish it really 
But Dick didn’t 


because just then he 


forgot as 


sighed. “I 


a baseball glove. 
“April fool,” laughed Teddy, 
“April fool,” laughed Jack. 
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THESE WONDERLANDS TT YOUR VACATION 


GRAND CANYON in Northern Arizona 
... Nature’s supreme masterpiece; beau 
tiful, titanic @ Santa Fe is the only rail 
road entering this famous National Park 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS National Park 
in southeastern New Mexico @ Take the 
trip, via the Santa Fe 
Underground Fairyland 


economical side 
Scout, to this 


sab at 
a aed 

on a 

qe 

INDIAN-DETOUR motor tours of New 

Mexico’s hinterlands ’round Old Santa Fe 


@ Detour cars meet your train at Lamy, 
New Mexico, on the Santa Fe main line. 


. — 
: SEES 
aw - a 
National Park in California 
daily Santa Fe 
wonderland, 
from both Los Angeles and San Francisco 




















YOSEMITE 
. there’s convenient 


service for this mountain 


, 
4@ ll 4 ~e 


a $e 





DUDE RANCHES in the cool mountains 
of Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California @ Ask for the Santa Fe Dude 
Ranch booklet that tells all about them 


CALIFORNIA... gay cities; sun-splashed 
beaches; Hollywood; sporty golf 
courses @ Santa Fe provides swift daily 
service to and from, California. 


ocean 


and in, 
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: . . T.B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager *® 

° For details on including these 941 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago ~ 

wonderlands in your vacation, Send full details on Western Vacations « 

* 

. a. : ; 

economically and conveniently, just —— ere z 

consult any railroad ticket office : 

: b A Address a 

or tourist vreau, or mai coupon. (If student, please state grade [}) ’ 
ASK ABOUT CREDIT PLAN FOR RAIL TRIPS VIA SANTA FE 
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HK GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION 


seen Rockeieller Center; and you h 
seen Rockefeller Center until you've 





the Guided Tour, including all points of = / 
interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 


the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


Special Guided 


Roof, $1.10... Observation Roof, only 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Ce 


Observation Roofs, R. ¢ 1. Building, New York ¢ 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


You haven’t seen New York until you've 


Pour, including Observation 


Se ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


when you come to New York 


jrom the tof 


ROOFS 


aven’t 
taken sat | 
uj 


Sie | 
enter 


ity. 


OBSERVATION ROOFS 





View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
lek of 
the Observation Roof 












Cruises to 


-D 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Luxurious a 
By RICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
A 


RAZIL 
s. S. - sind Avgust | 





rist; 

: , $360 Tow 
Cruise Rotes: "stopovers 
xtra cost. Also 


South American Tours. 


MOURE- 
SURMACH 


Now York 


5 Broadway 


| eee long awaited vacation . live 
each precious moment to the full in the 

lamorous Pikes Peak Region. The clear, 
Eencion en and cool — will soothe 


your tired nerves, quickly restore lose 
vigor. With beautiful Colorado Springs 
as headquarters, visit the inspiring Garden 
of the Sods, gold ones, old and new, 
drive scenic mountain highways. Some- 
thing new to do and see every day! 

COLORADO COLLEGE SUMMER 

SESSIONS ...JUNE 16-JULY 25 
Rocky Mountain School of Languages, June 16- 
July 25, July 28-August 22; Afhliated Fine Arts 
Center, June 16- August 23; Griswold Crafts 
Shop, June 16-July 25. All provide unusually 
broad helds for learning 


MANITOU SPRINGS 4. me 
PIKES 


ber of Commerc 02 Pikes Peak A 
S ill , 
any Information on Sur t xhools( ) 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


‘ 
ent 
see ely tea 
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Toni and the 
Easter Rabbit 


(Continued from page 16) 


my brother, Cottontail. None of us 
is the Easter Rabbit, but perhaps one 
of us could turn into one.” 

“The Easter Rabbit comes in the 
spring and brings beautiful colored 
eggs to children,” Toni. “Do 
you know where to get colored eggs?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Peter Rabbit, 
“but I have heard that the robin has 
beautiful blue eggs. Perhaps she 


said 


knows. 

“Thank you,” said Toni, and he 
hurried on. Suddenly he came to a 
where there were no trees and 
where the sunshine was very bright, 
ind right in the middle of this sunny 
patch of grass sat a large gray rab- 
bit, making a garland of flowers. 

“Oh!” Toni. “What 
beautiful Please tell me 
whether you are the Easter Rabbit!” 

“I wouldn’t be sure,” replied the 
rabbit. “Folk sometimes call me the 
Mad March Hare, but I could just as 
easily be the Easter Rabbit.” 


spot 


exclaimed 
flowers! 


“Do you bring colored eggs to 
children?” asked Toni. 

“No—that is, | never have, but | 
suppose I could,” answered the rabbit. 

“[ think I should be going on,” 
said Toni rather hastily. 

‘ 

He walked on and on until he grew 
so tired that he decided to sit down 
under a mulberry bush. As he did 
so, he heard someone on the other 
side of the bush say, “Dear me, what 
1 dreadful way for anyone to act!” 

Toni parted the bush softly and 
peered around to sce a rabbit who 
looked just as tired as he felt, and 
had tar on his feet besides. 

“Excuse me,” Toni ventured, “but 
has someone treated you badly?” 

“Exactly,” said the rabbit. “Tt is 
a wonder I ever got away at all.” 

“Got away from what?” 

“That Tar Baby,” the rabbit re 
plied. “All IT wanted was an answer, 
and all I did when it wouldn’t talk 
to me was to push it and here I am, 
all stuck up with tar.” 

“Can you answer just one more 
question?” asked Toni. “I have been 
looking all day for the Easter Rabbit. 
Are you by any chance—?” 

“Tam not,” the rabbit interrupted. 
“My name is Brer Rabbit and I have 
never even heard of an Easter Rabbit. 
Now if you will please—” 

“Certainly,” Toni answered, get- 
ting up. “I was just going, anyway.” 

Toni walked out of the woods and 
when he reached home and stepped 
inside, there, beside his plate at the 
table, was a little basket of colored 
eggs. He ran to show it to Muffet. 

“Look!” he cried. “The Easter 
Rabbit found me after all!” 

Muffet was nibbling a cabbage leaf, 
and hardly gave Toni a glance. 

Toni watched Muffet for a while. 
“If you were the Easter Rabbit,” he 
ventured, “I think you might have 
about it before | 
started off to the woods.” 


said something 


Still Muffet said nothing, so Toni 
picked up his basket and went back 
into the house. If anyone had been 
watching closely, he would have said 
that Muffet slowly winked one eye. 
Only, whoever heard of a rabbit's 
winking an eye? 
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ALL EXPENSE TOURS EVERYWHER; 
Send for Folders 


MEXICO | 5 bey: $168.50 trom crac 


NO EXTRAS { receipes azsicoe neat 
{ Grand Canyon, Zion, 


CALIFORNIA | “"seutaer’Se:, 


2 Weeks Tour-—-$182.00 
Canadian Rockies Tours 
ALASKA Tour --$60.00 from Coast 
VIRGINIA MOTOR TOUR-—-$98.00 


Credit Plan 
Est. 1926- Same Ownership 16 Years 


No Down Payment 


MARNELL TRAVEL SERVICE 


Suite 212, Palmer House 
119 So. State St. 


Chicago, Ill. 











VAGABOND 
CRUISES 


7 and 12 Day Cruises by the 
FLEURUS from Montreal, 
covering the Five Greatest 
Historic and Scenic Features 
of Eastern Canada-—-all in one 
Cruise. 10‘, Honeymoon re- 
duction. Ask for particulars. 


L. S. TOBIN, G. P. A. 
1240 Peel St., Montreal, P. Q. 














Visit 


BRAZIL 


The Country of Contrasts 





Write for FREE 
folder, “What is 
Your I.Q. on BRAZIL” 





Brazilian Information Bureau 
551 Fifth Ave., New York City 





A PROBLEM 





If your answer is Yes, then this it 
the hook to meet your every need. 
Practically all kinds of handeraft 
are included, and there is material 
for all the seasons and many special 
days. An introduction, with sugge* 
tions for using the book creatively. 
by Jessie Todd, is an added feature. 
$1.00 postpaid, or only $.80 postpaid. 
if it is ordered with a subscription 
to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. 
F. A. Owen Pusiisnine Compa 
DansvILLe, N.Y. 
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The vast and varied playground 
that is the West offers every type 
of enjoyment for summer vaca- 
tionists. Ocean, desert, mountains, 
lakes, streams and forests collab- 
orate to create a universal appeal. 
GO THIS SUMMER to Colorado 
...» Yellowstone . . . California- 
Yosemite . . . Carlsbad Caverns— 
on one glorious Circle Trip. 


Rock Island offers optional routes 
of travel West from 
St. Louis, Memphis, -Kansas City 
and the Twin Cities. For stream- 
lined speed and luxury—the fleet 
of modern ROCKETS; for dis- 
tinguished comfort—the de luxe 
GOLDEN STATE LIMITED; 
and for economy—the friendly 


CALIFORNIAN, 


There is a wide variety of Rock 
Island Escorted and Independent 
All-Expense Tours to all recre- 
ational areas in the West and 
Northwest including the Canadian 


Rockies. 


Ask about TRAVEL ON CREDIT 
Go now— Pay later 


Chicago, 


! 

1 A.D. MARTIN, Passenger Traflic Manager 

, Kox k Island Lines 

! 723 La Salle Street Station 

Chicago, Illinois 

| Send complete travel data on Colorado 

| © California Yellowstone Carlabad 
I 

j All-Expense Tour to... _~- ~~ - 

ios elt stahanec ease 

; ee er 
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Away to Inca Land 


(Continued from page 73) 


silver that once bedecked beautiful 
palaces, although I know that such 
structures are only a memory. 

I should like to follow the slow, 
rhythmic step of the picturesque wa- 
ter carriers transporting water from 
the public fountain, and buy fruit 
from the somber Indians to give to 
naked little children playing happily 
in the sun. 

In this ancient land, so far re- 
moved from the rest of the world, 
surely I should feel that I had found 
a bit of eternity, and my reverence 
would be enhanced by the crucifixes, 
lighted candles, and effigies of saints 
on every hand. 

I should not fail to go with a veiled 
lady to a church in which there 
would be no seats of kind. 


any 





ye \ et 4 . 
EE ANS 
At carnival time, the gay senoritas 


of Panama City don costumes that 
were never meant for an automobile. 


Kneeling beside her on the prayer rug 
spread by her servant, | would offer 
my prayer of gratitude that the 
Christ of the Andes still exists to 
watch over the peace of a continent. 
Then at night when the watchman 
calls “Sereno!” 1 will answer silently 
“Sereno! All is well!” 


When My Ship Comes In 


(Continued from page 53) 


ocean, see whales spout water in the 
air, and watch the phosphorescent 
lights from the ship’s deck. I crave 
the freedom that comes with living 
in a ship’s world—the privilege of 
curling up comfortably in bed or 





During an ocean trip, when one is 
feeling energetic, deck games offer 


exercise and diversion; when one 
is lazy, comfortable deck chairs are 
waiting to be occupied. 


Lazarnich 
walking the deck; of being sociable 
or communing with my own soul. 
I'll enjoy the chance to feast on good 
food, for I’m a capital sailor and can 
eat as much as Huck Finn! 

When my ship comes in, I shall 
certainly go to South America. 








u 





in pleasant trips 
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TO ALL THIS AMAZING AMERICA!” 


Hear what these specialists have to say, before you choose any transportation 


Greyhound Information Offices: 


New York City * Cleveland, O. * Phila- 
delphia, Pa. * Boston, Mass.*Chicago, lil. 
San Francisco, Cal. * Washington, D.C. 
Detroit, Michigan « St. Louis, Missouri 
Fort Worth, Texas * Minneapolis, Minn. 
Memphis, Tenn. * Charleston, West Va. 
Richmond, Virginia « Cincinnati, Ohio 
New Orleans, La. + Lexington, Kentucky 
Windsor, Ontario, (44 London St., E.) 
Montreal, Que., (1188 Dorchester St.,W.) 





g 
AMERICA 


as seen by Super-Coach 


17TH CENTURY 





TOWN. 
Quaint Williamsburg, Virginia, 
still looks today as it did when it 
was a colonial capital. 






FABULOUS LUMBERJACK, 
Statues of Paul Bunyan and his gi- 
gantic blue ox, Babe, still stand on 
the shores of Lake Bemidji, Minn. 





THIS AMAZING ” 





@ THE TRAVEL BUREAU GIRL~—"Mine is the 
most interesting job in travel—I sell expense-paid 
tours to scores of interesting places in America 
big cities, historic spots, national parks and play- 
grounds. I arrange everything — transportation, 
hotels, sightseeing, entertainment—all in 
money-saving package.” 


@ THE DRIVER—"“You're sure to meet me when 
you go Super-Coach . . . I'm the Greyhound driver. 
Safety experts recently dug into the records and 
came up with the fact that I operate 14 times 
as safely as the average automobile driver. When 
you see the rigid safety precautions I take, you'll 
understand why.” 

@ THE TICKET AGENT~—"“I'm your Greyhound 
.. my specialty is pleasant trips to any- 
where in America. At my finger-tips is full informa- 


one 


agent. 


tion about interesting highways, optional routes, 
time-saving schedules—rates so low you can go 
three times as far for a dollar as you can in your 
own car. May I help you?” 


@ THE MECHANIC-—"Don't leave me out! I'm 
the skilled Greyhound mechanic who tunes up and 
overhauls the Super-Coach power plants. I check 
the air-conditioning units and everything that 
adds to the comfort of these luxury buses. There 
are thousands like me—all over the country.” 


GET BRAND-NEW CARTOON MAP “THIS AMAZING AMERICA” 


Just off the press—a humorous, entertaining cartoon map, lithographed in full colors, measuring 20 x 30 Inches, 
picturing and describing more than 100 strange, unusual places in the United States. For your free copy, send this 
coupon to GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICE at nearest city listed above —no local address needed. 
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Make this your 


Summer Project 


From BOSTON 


and The N. EB. A. Convention 


Tl HE BARBIZD\ 





This summer, while 


ven 


are #0 Near, 
why not plan a visit to New York and 
‘The Barbizon... as the perfect sequel 
to the Conventron, t asily accessible to 


this exclusive hotel residence for young 


women are New York's theatres, mu- 
seumsa, smart shops, art and music 
centers... all the cultural wealth of 


New York and its amusements, tow... 
while The itself 
delightful 


pool, gymnasium, terraces and sun deck, 


Barbizon olfers as 


diversions SW brennan 
a complete library, art and musie stu- 
dios and other planned social activities. 


00 rooms, each with radio, 


TARIFF: From $2.50 per day 
— $42.00 per week 


Write for descriptive booklet 00 








Mie 4 PDarbiszon 


New York's Most Exclusive 
Residence For Young Women 
LEXINGTON AVENUE at 63rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








F. A. Owen 
Danaville, N 





Publishing Company 
Y 


For the enclosed $1.00, send me, post- 
paid, a copy of The lnatructor Rhythm 
Band Book 

o 
] Pleese enter my subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR for 1 Yeur at $2.50, of 
for 2 Yeurs at $4.00, and send me a 
copy of The Inatractor Rhythm Band 
Kook at $.50, postpaid 

lam enchwing payment in full, 

I will remit on or before May 5, 1941, 

lam enclosing a check postdated May 

5, 1941, not to be eashed until then 
e 
Name 


Street or RD 


P.O 


tate 


Adal 








Thad Msi. 
in Vie Fe 





. when you have The Instructor Rhythm 
Band Book in your school. The directions 
are simple and complete; the 38 scores are 
delightful. To order, use above coupon. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. Dansville, N.Y. 
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A South American 
Assembly Program 


(Continued from page 38) 


It grows the cacao bean, coffee, sug- 
Most 


of the people who live in Ecuador 


ar cane, and tropical fruits, 


are Indians. 

CAPITAL—Quito, the capital, is the 
oldest city in South America. The 
streets are narrow and crooked. It is 
very far above sea level, and is there- 
fore very cool all the year around, 

prru—Peru has a great amount of 
the Ande, 


mountains have 


snow because of high 


Mountains. These 


some of the highest peaks in the 


world. Lake Titicaca, between Peru 
and Bolivia, is the highest navigable 
lake in the 


petroleum but has very few cities and 


world. Peru is rich in 


its harbors are poor. This country is 
filled with 
and 
home of the famous Inca Indians. 


c ithe 
the 


ancient treasures, 


drals, churches. It = was 

capirAt—Lima is the capital of 
Peru. It is not on the coast of Peru 
but has a 
nects it with the chiet seaport, Callao. 


fine railroad which con 
There is very little rainfall in Lima. 
The snow from the Andes Mountains 
melts and this water is used for irri 
gation, 
URUGUAY—This _ is smallest 
Its chief 


and 


the 
country in South America. 
cattle 
has a cool climate and 


occupations are raising 


farming. It 


the land is a rolling plain. Its ex 


ports are cattle and beef extract. 


Some countries in South America do 
not require their children to attend 
school, but in this country primary 
instruction 1S free and compulsory. 


caprrat—Montevideo is the capital 


of Uruguay. It is also a seaport. 
This is a modern city with three- 
story stone buildings. The streets 


are wide and well-paved. It is a 
favorite resort for South Americans. 

PARAGUAY—Paraguay is the most 
isolated country in the world. It has 
very few miles 
Summer 


no seaport and ot 
Decem 
ber, January, and February. Most of 
the people in this country are Indians. 
The poor people of Paraguay live in 
with very little 


Lumber and oranges are 


“ailroad. comes in 


mud-covered huts 
furniture. 
the most important exports. 
caprrat—Asuncion is the capital 
of Paraguay. Most of the buildings 
in this city are painted white. The 
climate is very cool. This city is 
located on a plain with hills all 
around it. It is said that steamers 
soon be able to travel up the 
Parana River to Asuncion. 
BOLIVIA—Bolivia named 
General Bolivar, the man who helped 
to free the South American countries 
from Spain. Bolivia has no seaport. 
Potosi, in Bolivia, is the highest town 
in the world. This country produces 
rubber, tin, gold, and silver. Half 
of the people in Bolivia are Indians. 
caprrat—La Paz is the capital of 
Bolivia. This is the highest capital 
city in the world. Although La Paz 
is in the Torrid Zone, the nights are 
cold because of its high elevation in 
the Andes Mountains. This city is a 
mining and trading center. 
coLomMBIA—Although the equator 
passes through Colombia, it has a 
varied climate because the elevations 
(Continued on page 79) 
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A stels and Pstaiites 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Hotel Plaza, North Ave. and Clark St. Over- 
looking Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park. All 
rooms with bath: Daily from $2, Single; $3.00, 
Double. Large rooms and suites for groups of 
4 or more at $1 daily per person. Write for 
folder and guide. Free Parking. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Hotel aongre, at North Station. Direct en 
trance to B. M. trains. All rooms with bath 
and every modern convenience. Daily rates 
$2.50 to $4.00. Double: $3.50 to $5.00. Very low 
rates for large yroups. Also special weekly 
rates. Write for Boston map and guide. 


MICHIGAN 
Dearborn 


Dearborn inn. 
Edison Institute 
River Rouge 


Visit 
Museum, 


Greenfield Villave, 
Ford Rotunda and 
Plant. Delightful accommodations 
at Dearborn Inn. $3.50 per up. All 
with bath, completely air-conditioned. Eleven 
miles from City of Detroit. 


MINNESOTA 


Gull Lake, Brainerd 
Roberts Pine Beach Hotel. 
Golf, Kiding, Tennis, Boats. 
door. Minnesota’s Finest Resort. $40 week up, 
each, 2 in Room; $50 week up, Single, inel. 
delicious meals Housekeeping Cottaves also 
Roberts, Rochester, Minnesota, 


person 


FREE 1-Hok 
Sandy Beach at 


Write Arthur L 


Lake Geneva, Alexandria 


Roberts Geneva Beach Hotel. FREE Golf, 
Riding, Boats. Safe, Sandy Beaches at door. 
Modern Rooms and Cottages. $28 to $35 per 


Room ; $30 to $40 Single, in- 
meals. Write Arthur L. 
Minnesota. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi (On the Gulf) 
Hotel Buena Vista and Cottages. 


2 in 
delicious 
Rochester, 


week, each, 
cluding 
Roberts, 


Vacation 


headquarters of the Deep South, on the famed 
Gulf of Mexieo coast Open the year round 
Delightful for teachers. Relaxation, land and 
water Sports. American or European plan. 
Write for booklet. 
Pass Christian 

Miramar-on-the-Beach. On the Romantic 
Mexican Gulf Open all year Cool in’ sum- 
mer, temperate in winter, Women Creole 
cooks Catering to those seekine rest and re- 
laxation in a quiet and cultured environment 
One hour from New Orleans on Highway 90 


NEW YORK 
New York City 


Belvedere Hotel, Opposite Madison Square 
Garden. 319 West 48th St. One block to Kroad- 
way, 2 blocks to Kadio City. 450 big, outside 
rooms with bath, shower, serving pantry. Res- 
taurant. Bar. $2.50 Single; 3.50 Double. 
Special Weekly Rates. 


Hotel Bryant, on Broadway at 54th Street. 


Near vay Times Square and convenient to all 
Metropolitan New York. Comfortable, distine- 
lively furnished rooms and suites Daily $2 
single, $3 double. Weekly $10 single, $12.50 
double Suites from $21 weekly. 

Vew York City 


Hotel Chesterfield 
School Teachers 
Welcome! See New 
York from the Ho- 
tel Chesterfield, 120 
West 49th Street, 
at Radio City in 
Times Square. Ac- 
commodations for 
1,000 guests. Room 
with private bath 
and radio, $2.50 per 
day (same rate for 
1 or 2. persons). 
Write for _ illus- 
trated booklet. 


130 W. 49th St., N.Y. City 


New York City 

George Washington, 
Modern 500-room hotel. All rooms with priya; 
bath, from $2.50 sinele, $3.50 double. Were, 
rates (two weeks) from $10 single, $16 doubj, 
Write for Booklet “IM” and Supervue map ¢ 
New York City 


Srd St. at Lexingty, 


Vew York City 
f Hotel 
Governor Clinton 


Twelve hundre 
outside rooms wit! 
bath, circulating jg 
water, radio, 


and 
Servidor. Opposit, 
the Pennsylvanig 
Station. Air-condj 
tioned restaurants 
include new Coffe 
Shop. Rates froy 
$3.00. Write fo 
booklet. Robert J. 





Vew York City 


. Glenn, Manager, 





Conveniently located in midtown New 
York. Near Radio City, theatres, and 
fine shops. Large, attractive rooms 
Popular-priced restaurant. Room and 
bath, single from $2.50; double from 
$3.50. 118 W. 57th St.; 111 W. 56th 
St. (garage adjoining). AAA hotel. 

Henry Hudson Hotel, %5° W. 57th St. Head. 
quarters American Woman's Assn. Floors f 


Pool, gymnasium, library, studios. 12 


Wee 


wv 





wotrmen 


rooms with bath kly single $12 up, doul 
$16 up Daily sinvie $2.50 up, double $4 
Special student rate All-expense tours 


New York City 
Hotel Paramount 


46th St., west o 
B’way, Times Sq. li 









a: theatre and_ shop 
rhaA's ping district. 21 
fr stories of delight 
eet id ful rooms—privat 
a toeey W bath, circulating ic 
ae water, and radio 

aah | Ree Dining rooms. ai 
f at conditioned. Home 
i i of “Billy  Rose’s” 
Diamond Horse 


ee ai 
PIE 


Park Central Hotel, 7th Ave., 55th to 56th 
Sts. Large single rooms from $3.50; doubl 
from $5. 2-room suites from $6 for 1 or 2 per 
All with bath, circulating x 
radio. Swimming Pool and Gymnasiun 
Near Times Square, Central Park, shops 


shoe. Special rates 
to teachers, groups 





Single $2.50; dou 
ble $4.00. Booklet 


sons. 
water, 
free. 


rooms 


Hotel Times Square, 43rd west of 
Broadway. Walk to theatres, shops, intere# 
points. Teachers like our friendly  servier 
Deep slumber beds; radio in every room. Eee 
nomical rates $2 single, $3 double. j 
for new, all-expense tours, 


Street, 





0 YOU ARE 


GIVING A PLAY? <~ | 


Then you will want The Instructor Book of 
Plays, 
songs, and recitations, suggestions for creative 
index 


Program Selections for All the Year! 


playwriting, production hints, and an 
with 51 classifications, combine to 


an important book. 


make 
$1.00 postpaid; only $.80 
postpaid, when accompanying an order for your 
subseription to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 
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NEW YORK 
New York City 
Piccadilly Hotel 


45th St., west of 
Bway. 700 large, 
delightful rooms all 
with bath, radio, 
circulating ice wa- 
ter. Near theatres, 
Radio City. Conven- 
ient to rail and bus 
terminals, subways, 
etc. Meals, moder- 
ately priced. Daily 
rates, Single from 
$2.50—Double from 
$3.50. Booklet. Roy 
Moulton, Manager. 


New York City 


Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 


with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 





rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 


New York City 


) 
| 


7 








The Shelton Hotel 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St. 
Central location. 


A Grand, 
Near Radio City and 


the famous shopping district. Moder- 
ate rates—-from $2.25 single, $4.50 
double—include FREE use of swim- 


ming pool, rics lh library, and 
other facilities of a club hotel. 


New York City 
Hotel Tudor 
304 East 42nd St., 
in Beautiful Tudor 
City, only 2 blocks 
east of Grand Cen- 


tral Station. 600 
outside rooms, each 
with private bath, 
tub, and shower, co- 
lonial maple fur- 
niture and _ beds 


having innerspring 
mattresses. Single 
with bath from $2, 


double from $3. 
Inquire about our 
All-Expense Tours. 





New York City 

Hotel Victoria, 7th Ave. and 5ist St. At 
Radio City, convenient to schools, museums, art 
galleries, churches, amusements. Comfortable, 
sunny, spacious rooms, each with radio, private 
bath (tub and shower), circulating ice water, 
Servidor. Single from $2.50, double 


New York City 
Hotel Woodstock 
127 West 43rd St. 


from $4.00 


One of the New 
York hotels most 
popular among 


teachers. Fine ac- 
commodations, ex- 
cellent clientele. 
Ideal location at 
Times Sq., conven- 





ient to all shops 
and theatres. Two 
Restaurants, mod- 
erate in price. 
Rooms with bath 
from $2 single; $3 
double. Booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono Mts.—-Buck Hill Falls 





The Inn 
Only 3 hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. 4,000-acre estate—27- 


hole golf course, 8 clay tennis courts, 
lawn bowling, riding, swimming. Talk- 
ing pictures, concerts, dances. Reason- 
able rates. Select clientele. New York 
Office, 630 Fifth Ave., CIrele 5-5620. 


Pocono Pines 


Camp Beaverbrook. Atop the 
vate Lake. Sand Beach. Clay Tennis Courts. 
Riding. Bicycling. Golf. Hay Rides. Trails. 
Rec. Hall. Movies, ete. Restricted. On Luther- 
land’s 2000 Acre resort. $22 weekly. Booklet. 
N.Y. Office, 11 West 42nd St. LOn. 5-1550 


RHODE ISLAND 
Watch Hill 


Ocean House. Opens about June 20. 
cooled. Bathing from your room on private 
beach. All water sports. Tennis, ete. Dancing 
in ballroom and cocktail lounge. Clientele Re- 
stricted. American Plan Rates from $6.00. Spe- 
cial Teacher Rates. N.Y. Office: MOhawk 4-1434. 


VIRGINIA 

Virginia Beach 

The Cavalier Hotel and Country Club. 
all year. Two golf courses. Tennis, 
fishing. Heated indoor swimming pool. 
ed clientele. New York City Office, 
Ave., Roland Eaton, Managing 
for Booklet 13. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Dodge Hotel, opposite Union 
Plaza, with excellent view of Capitol. 
for fine food and comfortable accommodations. 
The Dodge is the one hotel in Washington to 
——— a strict no-tipping policy. Single from 
$2.50, Double from $4.50. H. B. Williams, Mer. 


Poconos. Pri- 


Breeze- 


Open 
riding, 
Select- 
610 Fifth 
Director. Ask 


Station 
Noted 


Hotel Houston, 9! 
town Center. 


E Street, N.W. Down- 
Near Government Buildings and 


historic places. Newly decorated rooms with 
shower bath. Moderate rates: Single $2.00 
$2.50; Doubk 3.50 $5.00. Special Rates for 


school parties. Write for folder and information 








Use The Instructor “Good American” 
Citizenship Posters to develop such 


attitudes as self-reliance, 


control. 


teaching suggestions. 
only $.80 when 


F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville. 
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loyalty, self- 
Ten posters, on heavy colored 
paper, in an attractive portfolio, with 
$1.00 postpaid; 
accompanying a 
scription to THe INstructor Magazine. 


N.Y. 


sub- 


s 


/ 
oo 


wie INSTRE cTor 


Gooo AMERICAN 
crvizt xnsaolP 


posters 











A South American 
Assembly Program 


(Continued from page 78) 


differ greatly. Columbus came to 
the shores of this country on his third 
voyage, and it was named in his hon- 
or. In Colombia are found the llanos, 
which are grassy plains watered by 
many streams. This country is rich 
in minerals, coffee, and petroleum. 
There are many different kinds of 
animals and birds in the forests, lakes, 
and jungles. 

CAPITAL—Bogota, in the central 
part of the country, is the capital of 
Colombia. Airplanes are used for 
transportation from the coast to the 
capital as there are no good roads go- 
ing up the mountains. This city has 
a fine library, university, and other 
educational buildings. Bogota has 
modern streetcars, electric lights, and 
telephones. 

ANNOUNCER—We will 
clude our program with 
raphy Song. 

(Five 
sony.) 


now con- 
“A Geog- 
and sing the 


singers enter 


EDITORIAL NOTE: “A Geography 
Song” may be found in I/ntermediate 
Music, “Music Education Series,” pub 


lished by Ginn & Co., Boston. 


Easter Rabbit's Rescue 


(Continued from page 35) 


(In a moment the children run in. 
When they see the baskets on the 
table, they stop in surprise.) 

NANCY—Why, he didn’t hide them 
at all! 

NORMA—That’s 
ways did before. 

EDWwARD—Look what I got! 

NORMA—Look at mine! 
her basket high.) 

NANCY—Here’s a letter in mine. 
(She reads aloud.) Dear Children, 
Easter Rabbit is caught in a trap i 
the woods. 
Susie Skunk. 

NORMA—Oh, what a pity! 

tpwaRD—Come on! Let's hurry! 


(They all rush off stage.) 


He al- 


funny. 


(Holds 


Please come. From 


Scene III 


(When the curtains part, Easter 
Rabbit is seen at the entrance to his 
hole, his paw still caught in the trap. 
The little animals are grouped around 
him, helpless. The children rush in. 
Edward and Nancy pull back the 
jaws of the trap and Norma braces 
the paw. At last Easter Rabbit is 
free. He rubs and licks his paw.) 

EASTER RABBIT—I'm all right now! 
Thank you so much, children. 

CHILDREN—You re welcome. 

(They are all so happy that they 
clasp hands and form a ring and skip 
around and sing to a funny little 
tune, half chant, half conversation.) 

ALL (singing with glee)—Easter 
Rabbit’s free Easter Rabbit’s 
free now. Easter Rabbit’s free now. 
Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! 

(Just then Red Hen appears from 
the wings, still angry. The children 
stop abruptly and look at her. She 
sweeps her wing at them in disgust 
and, with a sharp hissing sound, leaves 
the stage. The children and animal; 
break into laughter, and then go on 
with their sony as 


now. 


the curtains close.) 








@ You can have a grand vacation in Maine 
on a limited budget! Because Maine offers 
such a variety of vacation opportunities— 
you get much more for your money! 

There are many hotels, inns, tourist camps 
and inexpensive stopping places to stay in 
Maine. Near the mountains. On the lakes 
or seashore— where you can enjoy all kinds 
of sports for a modest cost. You can swim, 
fish or sail in fresh or salt water. Hike. 
camp, canoe in the deep woods. Play golf 
or tennis. Maine food is famous. Maine 
nights are cool. 


Recognized colleges offer summer courses 
for masters’ degrees in Arts and Education 
... B.S. and A.B. degrees for normal school 
graduates and undergraduates, Mail the 
coupon, 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION | 
Tourist Service, 542 St. John St | 


Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new ii- 
lustrated Maine Official Vacation 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Guide for 1941. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FREE BOOKLET 


Name 
Address 
City 








Our CHOICE — 
ROYALS! REMINGTON! L. C. SMITHS: 
WOODSTOCKS! As low os | 3 migrs. orig. 
ice. Typewriters that cost up te $110.00—es 





w 6 $29.90. Genuine, standard, full sized 
rebuilt office models up-to-date improve 
ments — keyboard, back spacer, ribbon reverse, % co 


ribbon, et lever before such rock-bettom prices! 
GUARANTE ED! Hacked by 30 years of fair dealing 
Easiest terms in history—as low as G0c a week. 


FULLY 
Ten dey trial. 
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*¥GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


on the luxury-liners 


S. S$. NORTH AMERICAN 
S. S. SOUTH AMERICAN 
S. S. ALABAMA 


Plan a glorious cruise on America’s 
“inland seas’’ this summer! And plan 
to be aboard one of these gleaming- 
white ‘Ocean Liners of the Lakes.”’ 
Three great trips on three great ships 
await your choice . . . each of them 
packed with pleasure! 
Thrill to the history and the scenery 
of the Lakes this summer. . . have 
the time of your life exploring pic- 
turesque, out-of-the-way ports and 
huge, exciting cities. Now, for the 
first time, you can sail to unspoiled 
Isle Royale the nation’s new Na 
tional Park- from Chicago as well as 
from Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit. 
Whether you take one of these 
“Adventure Cruises,”’ or sail along 
America’s ‘“‘Romance Route’’— from 
Chicago to Buffalo via Georgian Bay 
you'll cruise in ocean-liner luxury. 
That’s because these Georgian Bay 
Liners are the only lake ships exc/u- 
sively for passengers— built for fun 
and not for freight. 
This is your kind of vacation 
away from the heat waves and head- 
lines, and into a gay whirl of deck 
sports and dancing, games and en- 
tertainment! You'll say America’s 
top travel value is a Georgian Bay 
Line cruise! 5 and 7 days, including 
transportation, meals, and $r"p59 
berth in outside stateroom, 5] 


There's a Wide Variety of Interest in These 
Georgian Bay Line Ports-of-Call 


Chicago Mackinac Island Midland, Ontario Detroit 
Harbor Springs Cleveland Buffalo (Niagara Falls) Sault Ste. Marie 
Isle Royale Duluth Sturgeon Bay 


Consult your travel agent or write 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


128 W. Monree St. Chicago RAN 2960 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 2} y 
inches, for each On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
mailing address, achool, and 
te aching position, Send the re quest slips 
to TREASURE-TROVE, THE INSTRUCTOR, 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. Jn the envelope with 
the slips enclose a 3-cent stamp, plus any 
additional remittance called for in a par 
ticular case. When a supply for pupils 
is available, this will be stated. Please 
do not ask for items that were mentioned 
more than five months ago. 


2 by 5 


item. 


your name, 





298. Whither Away? 

Teachers planning vacation trips will 
be interested to know about the fol 
lowing publications (request as 298a, 
298b, etc., each on a separate slip) : 

298a. Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
vinia; Motion Pictures about Virginia. 

298b. Alabama Vacation Trails; Ala 
bama Official Highway Map. 

298c. Cruise the Great’ Lakes. 

298d. Ontario Welcomes You; The 
Oucen Ulizabeth Way; Official Govern- 
ment Road Map. 

298¢. Colorado, The Perfect Vaca 
tionland, 

298f. Vacation Suggestions—Pacifi 
Northu est, 

298¢. Play Where 
Born—in Massachusetts. 

298h. New Jersey. 


Was 


America 


299. Pleasures of the Table 

Food traditions are persistent, yet 
tasty dish of our forefathers 
might have been unknown to us had it 


many a 


not been for the enterprise of such 
firms as H. J. Heinz Company. This 
concern, established back in 1869, be- 
came famous through its “57 Varieties” 
and developed a reputation for high- 
quality preserved food products. 70 
Years of Good Eating offers many a 
side light on the dietary habits of past 
generations, together with an_ inter- 
woven account of the development of 
You'll like the en- 
tertaining text, clever drawings, and 
clear photographs. A folder, Ki/chens 
from Many Lands, describes, and pic- 
tures in color, nine kitchens exhibited 
at the Heinz Pier in Atlantic City. 


the Heinz business. 


300. For Flower Lovers 

When you have flowers in school or 
at home, do you just “stick them in a 
vase’? If you do, Flower Arranging— 
A Fascinating Hobby will open your 
eyes to undreamed-of possibilities. This 
80-page book by Laura Lee Burroughs 
is her second volume on the subject. 
Of the earlier volume, a million and a 
half copies were distributed. On each 
right-hand page one or more artistic 
flower arrangements are shown in full 
color—beautifully reproduced. The 
left-hand pages carry the author’s ex 
planations, with outline drawings and 
lists of accessories. To anyone fond of 
flowers, Flower Arranging will be 
worth many times the 10 cents asked 
for it by the Coca-Cola Company. 


301. “Today's Fabric” 

Economical, flexible, dependable, the 
vegetable-fiber textile rayon has been 
called “today’s fabric.” Its growth in 
popularity within a generation has been 
phenomenal. What Is Rayon? a book- 
let issued by the American Viscose 
Corporation, gives information about 
the origin and manufacture of this 


fj 
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Classified Index of Advertisers 


+ 


| 


April 1941 


Books, Plays, Schoolroom Helps 


American Can Co. (Two Films) 7 
American Dental Assn. 5 
Cemury Musie Publishing Co. 6 
Denison & Co., T. 5. & 
Dodson Co. Joseph H. 5 
Geography Work Book Co. 6 
Gum, Ine. (“Picture History”) 5 
Hale and Co. E. M. 3 
Ipana (Dental Check Test) 2nd Cover 
Perry Pictures Co., The 6 
| Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co., The % 
University of Iowa (Tests) 5 
Wild Flower Preservation Society 8 
Equipment and Supplies 
Artistic Medal and Badge Co. 2 
Draper Shade Co. Luther O. 5 
Everwear Mfg. Co. 65 
Hemingway Tree Farms 66 
International Typewriter Exchange 79 
Metal Arts Co. Ine. 5 
Mimeograph (A. B. Dick Co.) 10 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Ine. 66 
RCA Vietor 2 


Ros. Laboratories 1 
Ward Co.. The i E. 5 
Weber Costello Co. | 
Winship & Co. C. A. 5 


Food Products 


American Institute of Baking 3d Cover 


Hygiene and Health 
Alka-Seltzer (Miles Laboratories) 66 
Hind~ Honey and Almond Cream 

(Lehn & Fink Products Corp.) 73 
Ipana Tooth Paste 

( Bristol-Myers Co.) 2nd Cover 
Mothersills Seasick Remedy 79 


Instruction—Resident and By Mail 


American School 4 
DePaul University 2 
Franklin Institute 4, 70 
Magazine Institute, The 8 
National College of Education 4 
Northwestern University 6 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 2 
Ray Schools 2 
| Teachers College (Columbia Univ.) 9 
Temple University 6 
University of California 6 
| University of Colorado 6 
| University of Denver 6 
University of Minnesota 9 
| University of Southern California 4 
|| Vogue School 2 
| Washington Boulevard Hospital 
| School of Nursing, The 6 
Wheaton College 2 
| Insurance 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 69 
| Magazines 
| Junior Arts and Activities 4 
i 
Opportunities 
Educators Assn. 64 
Eneyelopaedia Britannica, Ine. 9 
Follett Publishing Co. 4 
Fortuny’s 5 
Quarrie Corp. The 66, 
! Photo Finishing and Supplies 
i Moen Photo Service 4 
National Photo Co. 4 
| Olive Bros. 6 
Teachers’ Agencies 
Albert Teachers Agency 2 
Boulder Teachers Exchange 2 
Clark-Brewer 2 


fabric, its varicties and its uses. Photo- 
graphs and diagrams add point to the 
text. Questions that persons ask are 
answered in two supplementary leaflets, 
Important Facts about Rayon and 
Important Facts about Spun Rayon. 


302. The Aztecs Had a Word for It 
The Aztecs called it chocolatl, and 

it is as American as Indian corn. 

Cortez took it back to Spain with him 


Teachers’ Agencies (Continued) 





Fisk Teachers Agency 2 
Huff Teachers Agency 2 
Hughes Teachers Agency 2 
Northwestern Teachers Agency, The 2 
Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 9 
Western Educational Bureau 2 
Western Reference & Bond Assn. 2 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, The 2 
Teachers’ Personal 
Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoe 71 
Ou Engraving Co., N. 68 
Travel 

Air Lines 

United Air Lines 75, 
Burlington Trailways 63 
Greyhound 77 
Santa Fe Trailways 60 
Union Pacifie Stages 70 
Hotels and Resorts 

Barbizon, The 78 


Natural Bridge Hotel and Cottages 64 

Pinewood Camps. Ine. ° 

Classified: Belvedere, Bryant, Buck 
Hill Falls Inn, Buena Vista, Camp 
Beaverbrook, Cavalier, Chester- 
field, Dearborn Inn, Dodge, George 
Washington. Governor Clinton. 
Great’ Northern, Henry Hudson, 
Houston, Manger. Miramar, Ocean 
House, Paramount, Park Central, 
Piceadilly, Plaza, Prince George. 





Roberts Pine Beach and Geneva 

Beach, Shelton, Times Square. 

Tudor, Victoria, Woodstock 78, 79 
Burlington Route 59 
Canadian National 64 
Canadian Pacific 74 
Chicago and North Western Line 71 | 
Great Northern Railway 67 | 
Milwaukee Road, The 67 | 
Missouri Pacifie Lines 69 | 
Rock Island 7 | 
Santa Fe 3S I 
Southern Pacific 73 
Union Pacifie Railroad 65 
Regional 
All-Year Club of Southern California 61 
Brazilian Information Bureau 76 
Canadian Government hth Cover 
Colorado Springs C. of C. 76 
Luray Caverns 70 


Maine Development Commission — 79 
Massachusetts Development and In- 
dustrial Commission 68 
Norfolk Advertising Board 65 
Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau 63 
Rockefeller Center Observ. Roofs — 76 
South Dakota State Highway Comm. 70 
Wyoming Department of Commerce 
and Industry 65 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co. 72 


Steamship Lines 





American Republics Line 76 
Canadian National (Alaska) 64 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 66 
Georgian Bay Line 80 
Grace Line 62 
Moore-MeCormack Lines 76 
Standard Fruit & Steamship Co. 64, 68 
Tours 

Marnell Travel Service 76 
Powers Tours 64 
Tobin, L. 5S. 76 


after conquering Mexico. Now all the 
world uses chocolate and cocoa, made 
from cacao beans. A_ booklet with 
colored illustrations, The S/ory of 
Chocolate and Cocoa, is offered by the 
Hershey Chocolate Corporation, in 
quantity sufficient for class use. An 
Educational Wall Chart (approximate- 
ly 38 by 41 inches in size) will be sent 
with each package of booklets. State 
number of pupils to be supplied. 
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